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INTRODUCTION. 



§1, CoEINTn, 



The Grecian Peloponnesus is connected ivith the continent by 
an isthmus from four to six miles wide. On this isthmus stood 
the city of Corinth, A rocty eminence, called the Acrooorin- 
thas, rises from the plain almost perpendicularly, to the height 
of two thousand feet above the level of the sea, and ia suffi- 
raently broad at the sammlt for a town of considerable size. 
From the top of this abrupt hill the eye reaches towards the 
east over the expanse of the jEgean sea, with its numerous 
islands; and westward, towards the Ionian sea, a prospect 
scarcely less inviting was presented. Looking towards the 
north, the eye rests on the monntains of Attioa on the one 
hand, and north-eastern Greece on the other. The Acropolis 
of Athena was clearly visible at a distance of forty-five miles. 
As early as the days of Homer, Corinth was an important city. 
Its position made it, in a military point of view, the key of the 
Peloponnesus ; and its command of a port on two seas, made 
it the centre of commerce between Asia and Europe, The 
supremacy enjoyed by one Grecian State after another, had at 
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IV IHTBODUCTION. 

last fallen to the lot of Corinth. It became the chief city of 
Greece, not only in authority Taiit in wealth, magnificence, 
literature, the art«, and in luxury. It was characteristic of 
the place, that while the temple of Minerva crowned tho 
Acropolis of AtheDS, the Acrocorinthus was the site of the 
temple of Venus. Of all the cities of the ancient world it waa 
most notorious for licentiousness. It was entirely destroyed 
by the Roman consul Mummius, 120 yeai-s B. C, its inhabi- 
tants were dispersed, and the conqueror carried with him to 
Rome the richest spoils that ever graced the triumph of a 
Roman General. For a century after this event it lay in ruins, 
serving only as a quarry whence the Roman patricians gath- 
ered marble for their palaces. Julius Csesar, recognising the 
military and commercial importance of the position, deter- 
mined to rehuHd it, and for that purpose sent thither a colony 
consisting principally of freed men. This accounts for the 
predominance of Latin names which we meet with in connec- 
tion with the Christians of this city. Erastus, Phoebe and 
Sosthenes are Greek names ; but Gains, Quintus, Fortunatus, 
Crispus, Justus, Aohaicus are of Roman origin. This colony, 
however, was Kttle more than the nucleus of the new city. 
Merchants flocted thither from all parts of Greece ; Jews also 
were attracted by tlie facilities of commerce; wealth, art, 
literature and luxuiy revived. The Isthmian games were 
again celebrated under the presidency of the city. It was 
made the capital of Achaia, which, as a Roman province, in- 
cluded the greater part of Greece. Under the fostering care of 
Augnstua, Corinth regained much of its ancient splendour, and 
during the century which had nearly elapsed since its restora- 
tion, before it was visited by the apostle Paul, it had reached 
a preeminence which made it the glory of Greece, It was at 
this time raider the rule of the Proconsul GaUio, the brother 
of Seneca; — a man distinguished for integrity and mildness. 
His brother says of him : JVemo enim mortcUium uni tarn duU 
cis est, quam Mo omnibus. His refusal to entertain the frivo- 
lous cha-ges brought by the Jews against Paul {Acts 1 8, 1 4-16), 
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IWTEODUCTION. 



is in keeping with the cliarafiter given of liim by liis contem- 
poraries. He was one of tlie victims of tlie cruelty of Nero.* 



§ 2. Paul's Labours in Corinth. 

As Corinth was not only the political capital of Greece, 
but the seat of its commercial aad intellectnaJ !ife ; the place 
of concourse for the people not only of the neighbouring cities 
but of nations; a source whence influences of all kinds ema- 
nated in every dii'eotion, it Tvas specially important for the 
diffusion of the gospel. Paul therefore, leaving Athena, which 
he had visited in his second missionary j ouruey, went alone to 
Corinth, where ho was soon after joined by Silas and Timo- 
theas, who came from Macedonia, (Acts 18, 5.) A stranger in 
this great city, and without the means of support, he associat- 
ed himself with Aquila, a Jew lately come from Italy in con- 
sequence of the edict of Claudius banishing the Jews from 
Eome. While living in the house of Aquila, and working 
with him at his trade of tent making, Paul attended the syna- 
gogue every Sabbath, and " persuaded the Jews and Greeks," 
But " when they opposed themselves and blasphemed, he shook 
his rdment and said unto them. Your blood be upon your own 
heads, I am olean : henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles. 
And he departed thence and went into a certain man's house 
named Justus, one who worshipped God, and whose house 
joined hard to the synagogue. And Criapus, the chief ruler 
of the synagogue, believed on the Lord, with all his house ; 
and many of the Corinthians hearing it beheved and were 
baptized. Then spake the Lord to Paul by night, by a vision, 

' Several monographs, proceeding from German Bciiolara, ara devoted to 
the liesia-iption and histoiy of Cotintb. 'WilGhen'G " Renim CorinthiErum spa- 
cimeQ ad iUnBtratioDein ufriusqne Epistolffi Paulinra." 1747. Earth's " Corin- 
lliioram Comraerda et Moroaturao parUetdo." Berlin, 1844, A very inter- 
esting chapter in Conjbeare and HowBon'a Lifa and Epistles of Paul is devotod 
to this Bulijeot. Vol. I: ch. 1 2. See also Winer's Real Warterbnoh and Ar- 
nold's Episflee of Paul to tlia CorinthiauB. 
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Be not afraid, but speat, and hold not tliy peace : for I ain 
witt thee, and no man shall set on thee to hurt thee ; for I 
have much people in this city. And he continued there a 
year and sis months, teachuig the word of God among them." 
(Acts 18, 1-11.) The success of Paul aroused the enroity of 
the Jews, who determined to arraign him before the Roman 
Governor, As soon as the governor ascertained the nature of 
tbe charge he refused to listen to it, and dismissed the accusers 
from tho judgment seat with evident displeasure, which encour- 
aged the bystanders to beat the Jews. Thus the opposers of 
the apostle were ignominiously defeated. After remaining some 
time longer in Corinth he sailed from Cenchrea, the eastern 
port of the city, to Ephesus, with Aquila and Priscilla, Leav- 
ing his friends in that city he sailed to Ctesarea, and thence 
went up to Jerusalem. After remaining a short time in the 
Holy City he went to Antioch, and thence thi-ough Phrygia 
and Galatia again to Ephesus. Shortly after Paul left Ephe- 
sus the first time, Apollos, an Alexandrian Jew, having been 
more fiiUy instructed, in the doctrine of Christ by Aquila and 
Priscilla, went to Corinth, and there "mightily convinced the 
Jews, and that publicly, shewing by tho Scripture that Jesus 
was the Christ." (Acts 18, 24-28.) It is altogether probable, 
considering the constant commercial intercourse between 
Corinth and Ephesus, that the apostle had frequent opportu- 
nities of hearing of the state of the Corinthian church during 
his three years' residence in the latter city. The information 
■which he received led him, as is generally supposed, to Wi-ite 
a letter no longer oxtant, exhorting them " not to keep com- 
pany with fornicators." (See 1 Cor. 5, 9.) Hot satisfied with 
this efibrt to correct an alarming evil, be seems himself to 
have made them a brief visit. No record is indeed found in 
tho Acts of his having been to Corinth more than once before 
the date of this epistle; but there are several passages in hia 
second epistle which can hardly be underetood otherwise than 
as implying an intermediate visit. In 2 Cor, 12, 14 ho says, 
" Behold the third time I am ready to come to you." This 
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may indeed mean that for the third time he had prepared to 
go to Coiinth, hut this the context does not snggost, and 
would really am.ount to nothing. It was not how often he 
had purposed to visit them, hut how often he had actually 
made the journey, whie!! was the point on which stress is laid. 
In ch, 13, 1 he says, "This is the third time I am coming to 
you," which is still more esplicit. In ch. 2, 1 he says, " I de- 
termined I would not come again to you in heaviness." This 
supposes that he had already made them one sorrowful visit, 
i. e. one in which he had been obliged to canse sorrow, as well 
as to experience it. See also ch. 12, 21, and 13, 2, where further 
alluaon Bccms to be made to a second visit. Notwithstanding 
his frequent injunctions, the state of things in Corinth seemed 
to be getting worse. The apostle therefore determined to 
send Tuaothy and Erastus to them (l Cor. 4, 17. Acts 19, 22.) 
Whether Timothy reached Corinth at this tune is doubtful ; 
and it would seem from 1 Cor, 16, 10, that the apostle himself 
feared that he might not be able to accomplish all that had 
been appointed him in Macedonia, and yet get to Corinth bo- 
fore the an-ival of this letter. After the departure of Timothy, 
Paul received such intelligence from the household of Ohioe, 
and from a letter addressed to him by the Corinthians them- 
selves (1 Cor. V, 1), that he determined at once to write to 



I 3. State ov the Church in Cokibth. 

The state of the church in Corinth may be partially infeiTed 
from the character and circunwtanees of the people, but with 
certamty only &om the contents of this and the following 
epistles. As remarked above, the population of the city was 
more than ordinaa-ily heterogeneous. The descendants of the 
colonkts sent by Julius Caesar, the Greeks who were attracted 
to the principal city of their own country, Jews and strangers 
from all parts of the Roman Empire, were here congi-egated. 
The predominant character of the people was doubtless Grecian. 
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The majority of the converts to Cbriatianitj' ivere prohablj 
Greeks, as disthiguished from Jews. (See ch. 12, 1.) In all 
ages the Greeks were dist'iEguished by their fondness for 
speculation, their vanity and love of pleasure, and their party 
spirit, A church composed of people of these characteristics, 
■with a large infusion of Jemsh converts, educated in the midst 
of refined heathenism, surrounded by all the incentives to in- 
dulgence, taught to consider pleasure, if not the chief good, 
yet m any foim a good, plied on every hand hy philoso- 
phei-s and felse teachers, might be expected to exhibit the 
very characteristica which in this epistle are brought so clearly 
into view. 

Their party spirit. " One said I am of Paul, another I am 
of Apolloa; another I of Cephas, another I of Christ." Much 
ingenuity and learning have been expended in detei-mining 
the nature of these party diviaons. What maybe considered 
as more or less satisfactorily determined is, I. That there 
were factions in the church of Corinth which called themselves 
by the names above mentioned, and therefore that the names 
themselves give a clew to the character of the parties. The 
idea that the names of Paul, ApoUos and Cephas ai-e used 
figuratively, when other teachers were really intended, is so 
unnatural and has so Uttle to sustain it, that it is now ahnost 
nniyeraally repudiated. 2, There can be little doubt that 
those who called themselves by the name of Paul, or made 
themselves hia partisans, were in the main the Gentile con 
verts; men brought np free from the bondage of the Mosaic 
law, and free from the influence of Jewish ideas and usages. 
They were disposed to pre^ to extremes the liberty of the 
gospel, to regard as indiflerent things in themselves sinful, and 
to treat without respect the scruples of the weak. 3. The in- 
timate relations which subsisted between Paul and Apollos, as 
indicated in these epiaties, authorizes the inference that it was 
not on doctrinal grounds that the followers of the latter dif- 
fered from those of the former. It is probable that those who 
objected to Paul that he did not preach with the " wisdom of 
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TTords " were tlioso attracted Tjy tbe eloquence of Apollos. 
4. It is acaroely less certain that those who said " We are of 
Peter" were the Judaizers, as Peter ivas specially the apostle 
of the circumcieion. There ia no evidence, however, from this 
epistle, that the leaders of this party had attempted to intro- 
duce into Corinth the observance of the Jewish law. But 
they were determined opponents of the apostle Paul. They 
had come to Corinth with letters of commendation (2 Cor. 2, 
1.) They were Hebrews (2 Cor. 11, 22); they professed to 
be ministers of Christ (ch, 11, 23) ; they were false apostles 
(ch. II, 13) ; the ministers of Satan, holding the word of God 
deceitfully. These men, as is evident from the defence which 
the apostle makes of his divine commission (1 Cor, 9, 1-3. 
2 Cor. 12, 1 1. 12), called in question his apostleship, probably 
on tlie groimd that be was not of the original twelve. On 
this ground also, to give themselves the greater authority, 
they claimed to be disciples of Peter, who was the first of the 
apostles. They also accused Paul of inconstancy and insinceri- 
ty (2 Cor. 1, 17—24). In short they stirred up against him all 
the elements of discord which they could find in a congrega- 
tion composed of such inoongruoi^ materials. 5. With regard 
to those who said We are of Christ, only two things are cer- 
tain. First, that they were as much to blame as the other 
parties. It was in no Christian spirit that they set up their 
claim, to be of Christ. And secondly, that they assumed to 
have some relation to Christ, which they denied to othei-a. 
Whether it was because they had seen and heard him ; or be- 
cause they claimed connection with " James, the brother of 
the Lord ; " or because they were the only genuine Christiana, 
inasmuch as through some other channel than the apostles, they 
had derived, as they pretended, their knowledge of the gospel, 
13 a matter of conjecture. Billroth and Baur regard this class 
as identical with the followers of Peter, who claimed to be of 
Christ because Paul was no apostle, and therefore his disciples 
were not " of Christ." According to this view there were 
only two, instead of four, parties in Corinth, the followers of 
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Paul and Apollos belonging to one clasa. Tliis, howevei', does 
violence to the plain meaning of the passage in 1 Cor. 1, 12. 
These neutrals were probably the ivorst class in the congrega- 
tion, as is commonly the case with those who claim to be 
Christians to the exclusion of all others. 

Another gi-eat evil in the Corinthian church was the viola- 
tion of the seventh commandment jn various forms. Educated 
as we are under the light of the gospel, in which the tiu^itudo 
of such sins is clearly revealed, it is impossible for us to appre- 
ciate correctly the state of feeling in Corinth on this subject. 
Even by heathen philosophers offences of this kind were re- 
garded as scarcely deservJBg of censure, and by the pablic 
sentiment of the community they were considered altogether 
indifferent. They were in fact so associated with their re- 
ligious rites and festivals as to lose their character as immorah- 
ties. With such previous trMuing, and under the influence of 
such a pabho sentiment, and surrounded by all incitements 
and facilities to evil, it is surely not a matter of surprise that 
many of the Corinthians should take the ground that things 
of this class belonged to the sam.e category with questions of 
food (l Cor. 6, 32.) It is certain from numerous passages in 
these epistles that the church of Corinth was not only very 
remiss in the exercise of discipline for such matters, but also 
that the evil was widely extended. 

Another indication of the latitudinarian spirit of one por- 
tion of the church was their conduct in reference to the sacri- 
fioLal offerings and feasts of the heathen. They had been 
accustomed not only freely to eat meat which had been offered 
in sacrifice to idols, but to attend the feasts held in the tem- 
ples. As they were told as Christiana that the distinction 
between clean and unclean meats was abolished, and that the 
gods of the heathen were nothing, they insisted on their right 
to continue in their accustomed habits. This gave rise to great 
scandal. The stricter portion of the church, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, regarded all use of sacrificial meat as involving in 
some form connection with idolatry. This, therefore, was one 
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of the questions of conscience wiiicli was answered differently 
by different parties, and no doubt contributed to promote tlie 
divisions existing among tliem. 

The turbulent and independent spirit of the people also 
was conspicuously manifested in their public assemblies. In- 
stead of folloiving the instructions of the apostles and the 
usages of the church, they converted the Lord's Sapper into a 
disorderly common meal ; in violation of the public sentiment 
and the custom of ah the churches, they allowed women to 
appear unveiled in theii- congregations and to apeak in puhhc ; 
and in the spirit of emulation and ostentation they exercised 
their gifts of prophecy and speaking with tongues, without 
regard to order or edification. Besides all this, under the 
influence probably of the heathen philosophy, some among 
them denied the doctrine of the resurrection, and thus sub- 
verted the very foundation of the gospel. 

Such is the picture presented in this epistle of one of the 
most flourishing churches of the apostolic age, drawn not by 
an enemy but by the apostle himself. With all this, however, 
there were not only many pure and exemplary members of the 
church, but much faith and piety even in those who were 
more or less chargeable with these disorders. Paul therefore 
addressed them as sanctified in Christ Jesus, thanks Grod for 
the grace which he had bestowed upon them, and expresses 
his confidence that God would preserve them blameless tmtil 
the day of the Lord Jesus. This shows ns how the gospel 
works in heathen lands. It is like leaven hid in a measure of 
meal. It is long before the whole mass is leavened. It does 
not ti-ansform the character of men or the state of society in a 
moment ; but it keeps up a continual conflict with evil imtU 
it is finaOy overcome. 

§ 4. Date, Contents of the Epistle. 

The date of this epistle is determined by its contents. It 
was evidently written fi.-om Ephesns towards the close ot 
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Paul's pi-otractcd sojourn in that city. He tella tbe CorintlTi. 
ans tbat he was to visit Macedonia, and would tlien come to 
Corinth, but that he must tarry in Ephesus till Pentecost 
(ch, 16, 5-8.) Comp, alsoT. 19, which agi-ees with the account 
given in Acta 19,20. 20,1.2. After the uproar excited by 
Demetrius, Paul, as wo learn from these passages, did go to 
Macedonia and then to Greece ; aud thence, with the contri- 
butions of the saints, to Jerusalem. Accordingly, in his epis- 
tle to the Romans, written from Corinth, he says, " Now I go 
unto Jeruaalem to miniater to the saints. For it hath pleaaed 
them of Macedonia and of Achaia to make a certain contribu- 
tion for the poor saints which are in Jerusalem." (Rom, 15, 
25. 20.) These and other data seem to fix the date of die 
epistle about the yeai- 57, or five yeara after his first visit to 
Corinth. There are no indications of a later date, unless any 
one should find it hard to befieve that Paul bad already suf- 
fered all that is recorded in 2 Cor. 11, 23-28. Five times he 
had received of the Jews forty stripes save one, thrice he had 
been beaten with rods, once he was stoned, thrice he had suf- 
fered shipwreck, a day and a night he had been in the deep. 
These and the other dangers there enumerated seem enough 
to flu a lifetime. But this only shows how small a part of the 
labours and suffci-ings of the apostles is recorded in the Acts, 
It furnishes no sufficient reason for refemng this epiatle to a 
later period of the apostle's career. 

As this epistle was written to correct the vai'ious disorders 
which had arisen in the Corinthian church after the apostle's 
departure, and to meet the calumnies and objections of the 
ialae teaehere by whom the peace of the church had been dis- 
turbed and his own authority called in question, its contents 
are to a eoiTesponding degi'ee diversified. The apostle begms 
with the assertion of his divine commission, and with the usual 
salutation, ch. 1, 1-3. Then follows the general introduction 
to the epistle, commendatory and conciliatory in its tone and 
intention, 1, 4—9. He then introduces the subject of the party 
divisions by which the church was disturbed, and showed how 
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mconsistent they were with the relation which hclievers hear 
to Christ and to each other ; and how careful he had been to 
avoid all appearance of desiring to be a party leader among 
them. He had even ahstMned from baptizing lest any should 
say he baptized in Lis own name, oh. 1, 10-16. Ho had bap- 
tized only a few among them, for his business was to preach 
rather than to baptize. 

As one class of his opponents directed their attacks agauist 
his want of philosophy and rhetorical refinement as a preacher, 
he for a time leaves the subject of their party contentions, and 
addresses himself to these objections. He tells them that he 
did not preach the wisdom of this world, because God had 
pronounced it to be folly, because all experience proved it to 
be inefficacious to bring men to the knowledge of God, be- 
cause God had dctei-mined to save men by the preaohing of 
Christ as crucified, because their history showed that it was 
not the wise who embraced the gospel, but God so adminis- 
tered hia gi'aee as to force all men to acknowledge that it was 
of him, and not of themselves, that they became united to 
Christ, and thereby partakers of the true wisdom, as well as 
of righteousness, holiness and redemption, 1, 17-31, Such 
being the case, he Lad come among them, not with the sel& 
confidence of a philosopher, but as a simple witness to bear 
testimony to the fact that tlie Son of God Lad died for our re- 
demption. Under a deep sense of his insufficiency, he spoke 
to them with fear and trembling, relying for success not on 
hia own powers of persuasion, but wholly on the power with 
which the Holy Spirit accompanied the truth ; knowing that 
the true foundation of faith was not argument, but the witness 
of the Spirit with and by the truth, 2, 1-5, How beit, although 
he repudiated human wisdom, the gospel which he preached 
was the true wisdom, a system of truth which God had made 
known, which was far above the power of man to discover, 
but which the Spirit of God had revealed. This divine wis- 
dom he preached not in the words which the rhetorician pre- 
scribed, but which the Holy Ghost dictated. Both the truths 
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■whioh ho tauglit, and the words wliich ho used in coinmuni- 
cating that ti-uth were tavight "by the Holy Ghost, If any 
man neglected what was thus presented, the fault was neither 
in the doctrines taught nor in the mode in which they wei-e 
exhibited, hut in the objector. The things of the Spirit must 
be spiritually discerned, 2, 6-16. 

After this defence of bis mode of preaching the apostle re- 
sumes the snbject of their divisions. He had preached to 
them in as high a etrain aa they were able to bear. They 
were but babes in Christ and had to be fed with milk. That 
they were in this low stage of the Christian life was manifest 
fi'om their contentions, 3, 1-4. As these contentious had 
reference to their religious teachers, Paul endeavours to cor- 
rect the evil by showing what ministers really are. First, ha 
says, they are mere instruments, — servaats ; men sent to de- 
liver a message or perform a given work ; not the authors of 
tho system of truth which they taught. All authority and 
efficiency are in God. Secondly, ministers are one. They 
teach the same doctrine, they have the same object, and stand 
in the aame relation to God. Thirdly, every one will have to 
answer for his work. If he attempt to lay any other fotrada- 
tion thaa Chi-ist, he is not a Christian minister. If on that 
foundation he builds with sound doctrine, he shall receive a 
re\yard ; if with false doctrine, be shall be punished. Fonrth- 
ly, human wisdom in this matter must be renounced. A man 
must become a fool in order to be truly wise. Fifthly, such 
being the relation of ministers to the church, the people should 
not place their confidence in them, or regard themselves as 
belonging to their ministers, since all things were subordinate 
to the people of God, ministers as well as other things, 3, 5-20, 
Sixthly, ministers being stewards, whose office it is to dispense 
the truth of God, fidelity on their part is the great thing to 
be demanded. So far as he was himself concerned it was a 
small matter what they thought of his fidelity, as the only final 
judge was the Lord, The true character of the ministerial 
office he had illustrated by a reference to himself and Apollos, 
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that they might learn to estimate ministers aright, and not 
contend abont tliem. He then contrasts himself as Buffering, 
labouring and despised, with the false teachei-s and their fol- 
lowers, and exhorts the Corinthians to be followers of him, 
and ijitimates his apprehension that he would have to come to 
themwitharod, 4, 1-21. This is the end ofthat portion of the 
epistle which relates to the divisions existing in the church. 

The second evil which it was the design of this epistle to 
correct, was the remissness of the Corinthians in the exercise 
of church discipline. Fornication was not only tolerated, bnt 
they allowed a man who had married his fether'a wife to retain 
his standing in the ehurcb. Paul here interferes, and in the 
exercise of his apostolical authority, not only pronounces on this 
incestuous person a sentence of excommnnication, but delivers 
him to Satan, 5,1-5. He enforces on the church the general duty 
to exclude immoral members from their communion, 5, 6-13. 

Thirdly, the practice which some of them bad introduced 
of going to law before heathen magistrates, he severely con- 
demns, 6, 1-11, Fourthly, the pi-inciple that all things are 
lawful,, which the apostle had often uttered in reference to the 
ceremonial distinction between clean and unclean meats, some 
of the Corinthians bad perverted as an argument to prove that 
fornication is, a matter of indifference. The apostle shows the 
fallacy of this argument, and assures them that no sin is so great 
a desecration of the body, or more fatal to its union with Chi-ist, 
and participation of the benefits of redemption, 6, 12-20. 

Fifthly, marriage was anotber subject about which the 
minds of the Corinthians were disturbed, and on which they 
sought the advice of the apostle. They wished him to tell 
them whether manuage was obligatory, or lawful, or expedi- 
ent ; whether divorce or separation was allowable ; and espe- 
cially whether a Christian could consistently remain in the 
conjugal relation with a heathen. All these ijuestions are an- 
swered in the seventh chapter, in which the apostle lays down 
the principles which are appUcable to all eases of conscience in 
reference to that subject, 7, 1-40. 
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XVI IKXEODUCTIOM'. 

SixtLly: Surrounded as the Corintliiana were by idolatry, 
whose institutions pervaded all tho relations of society, it be- 
came a que3tion how far Christians might conform to tho 
usages connected with heathen worship. The most important 
question was, whether it was lawful to eat meat which had 
been offered in sacrifice to idols. On this point Paul agreed 
in principle with those who toot the affirmative side in this 
controversy. He admitted that the idols were nothing, and 
that what was offered them was nothing, i, e. received no new 
character from its having been a saciiflee, and that the use of 
it involved no communion with idolatiy, A regard, however, 
to the spiritual welfare of others, should lead them to abstain 
from the use of such meat under circumstances which might 
encourage othera to act against their own convictions, 8, 1-13, 

In exhorting them to exercise self-denial for the benefit of 
others, Paul urged them to nothing ■which he was not himself 
willing to do. Although he enjoyed sdl the liberty which be- 
longs to other Christians, and had aU the rights belonging to 
ministers or apostles, he had abstained fi'om claiming them 
whenever the good of the church required. For example, al- 
though entitled on all the grounds of justice, usage, and of 
divine appointment, to be supported by those to whom he 
preached, he had sustained himself by the labour of his own 
hands; and so far as the Corinthians were concerned, he was 
determined still to do so. He was determined that his ene- 
mies in Corinth should not have the slightest pretext for ac- 
cusing him of preaching the gospel fi.-om mercenary motives, 
S, 1-18. This, however, was not a soHtary instance. In all 
things indifferent he had accommodated himself to Jews and 
Grentiles, to the strong and to the weak. He had exercised 
the self-denial and self-control which every combatant in the 
ancient games was obliged to submit to who hoped to win the 
prize, 9, 19-27. What he did, other Christians must do. Tiie 
history of the church shows that the vcant of such self-denial 
was fatal oven to those who were the most highly favoured. 
The ancient lacaefitea had been delivered out of Egypt by tho 
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direct and manifest intervention of God; they had heen mii-a- 
cnlouely guided and miraculously fed in the wilderness, and 
yet the great majority perished. Their experience should be 
a warning to the Corinthians not to be overcome by similar 
temptations, and especially to be on their guard against idohtp 
try, 10,1-13. Their danger in this respect was very great. 
They knew that the Grecian deities were imaginary beings ; 
they knew that things offered to those deities had no contami- 
nating power; they knew that it was, under some circnmstan- 
ces, lawtnl to eat meat which Lad been thus offered ; they 
were, therefore, in danger of being led to eat it mider circum- 
siances which would render them guilty of idolatiy. As they 
were constantly exposed to have such meat set before them, 
it became a matter of the highest importance to know when 
it might, and when it might not be eaten with impunity. The 
general principle which the apostle lays down on this subject 
is, that all participation in the religious services of a people, 
brings us into commimion with them as worshippers, and 
therefore with the objects of theii- worship. Consequently, to 
eat of heathen sacrifices nnder circumstances which gave a re- 
ligious character to the act, was idolatry. It is not necessary 
that they themselves should view the matter in this light. 
They might worship idols, and incur the guilt and penalty of 
idolatry, without knowing or suspecting that they did so. To 
prove this he appealed to their own convictions. They knew 
that all who came to the Lord's table did thereby join in the 
worship of Christ ; and that all who attended the altai-s of the 
Jews, and eat of the sacrifices, did thereby unite in the wor- 
ship of Jehovah. By parity of reasoning, those who took part 
in the reli^ous festivals of the heathen, joined in the worship 
of idols. And although the idols were nothing, still the wor- 
ship of them was apostaey from God, and the worship of de\11s, 
10, 14—22, On the other hand, to eat of these sacrifices under 
circumstances which precluded the idea of a religious service, 
was a matter of indifference. Therefore, if meat offered to 
idols was exposed for sale in the market, or met with .'it 
private tables, it might be eaten with impunity, 10, 23—33. 
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XVlll ISTBODTTCTION. 

Seventhly: grave abaaes had been introduced into the 
celebration of public worship at Corinth. The -women spoke 
in public unveiled ; the Lord's supper was degraded into a 
common meal, and the use of spiritual gifts gave rise to great 
disorder. "With regard to tbe first of these abuses, the 
apostle teaches that, as by the divine constitution the woman 
is subordbate to the man, and as the veil was the conven- 
tional symbol of that subordination, for a woman to appear 
in public unveiled, was to renounce her position, and to forfeit 
the respect due to her sex, 8, 1-16, As to the Lord's supper, 
it seems probable that it was, in Corinth at least, connected 
with an ordinary meal in whioli all the Christiana met at a 
common table. For this meal each one brought what provi- 
sions he was able to contribute. Instead, however, of its 
being a feast of brotherly love, tho rich ate by themselves, 
and left their poorer brethren no part in the feast. To cor- 
rect this abuse, destructive of the whole intent of the sacra- 
ment, the apostle reminds his readers that he had communi- 
cated to tbem the account of the original institution of the 
ordinance, as ho himself had received it of the Lord. Accord- 
ing to that institution, it was designed not to satisfy hunger, 
but to commemorate the death of Christ, It was therefore a 
religious service of a peculiarly solemn character. The bread 
and wine being tlie appointed symbols of his body and blood, 
to eat and di'ink in a careless, irreverent manner, makmg no 
distinctions between tho consecrated elements and ordinary 
food, was to be guilty of the body and blood of the Lord, 
11, 17-34. 

With regard to spmtual gifts, the apostle, after reminding 
the Corinthians that the possession of these gifts was one of 
the distinctive marks of their Christian as distinguished from 
their heathen state, teaches that all these extraordinary mani- 
festations of the Holy Ghost have a common origin ; that 
they wore all given, not for the exaltation of those who re- 
ceived them, but for the edification, of the church, and that 
they were distributed according to the good pleasure of God. 
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IIo illustrates all these points by a refereneo to tlio human 
body. As the body ia one, being animated by one soul; so 
the church is one, being animated by one Spirit. And as the 
vital principle manifests itself in different forms in the different 
members of the body, for the common good ; and as the dif- 
ferent members have their office assigned to them by God, 
and are mutually dependent, being bound together as a com- 
mon life, so that one part cannot be injured or honoured, 
without all sharing in the joy or sorrow, so it is in the church. 
There should, therefore, be no discontent or envy on the part 
of those who have subordinate gifts, and no pride or ostenta- 
tion on the part of those more highly ifevonred ; especially as 
the more showy gifts were not the most useful. So far, there- 
fore, as their gifts were objects of deare, they should seek 
those which wore the most useful, 12, 1-31. 

There was, however, one thing more important than any 
of these gifts, and without which all others, whether feith, 
knowledge, or the power to work miracles, would be, of no 
avail; and that is Love. The love which renders its pos- 
sessor meek, kind, humble, disinterested, forbearing, and en- 
Inring. This is the highest grace, which is to endure when 
all these extraordinary endowments have passed away, 13, 1- 
1 3 . The two gifts which were most conspicuous in the church 
of Corinth, were those of prophecy, and the gift of spealdng 
in foreign tongues. The latter being the more wonderful, 
and exciting more admiration than the other, was unduly cov- 
eted and ostentatiously exercised. The apostle shows that it 
was very subordinate to the gift of prophecy, because the 
prophets were inspired to communicate, in an intelligible man- 
ner, divine truth to the edification of the church. Whereas, 
their speaking with tongues, where the language they used 
was not understood, could only edify themselves, 14, 1-40. 

Eighthly : certain persons in Corinth denied the Resurrec- 
tion. Whatever were the grounds on which this doctrine 
was rejected, the apostle shows that its denial involved the 
destruction of the gospel, for if the dead cannot rise, Christ is 
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not risen ; and if Christ l)e not risen, we Iiavo no Saviour. 
lie therefore proves, first, the fact of the resurrection of 
ChiTst, and tlien shows that hia resurrection sectires that of 
liis people, 15, 1-36 ; and finally, that the objection that ma- 
terial bodies ench as we now have, ai'e unsnitable to the future 
state, is founded on the felse assumption, that matter cannot 
be so refined as to furnish material for bodies adapted to the 
soul in its highest state of existence, 15, 36-58. The sixteenth 
chapter ia devoted to directions relative to the collection for 
tlie poor, and to certain admonitions and salutations. 



I 5, Impoktancb of this Epistle, 

Paul's relation to the charch in Corinth was in some ro- 
specta peculiar. He was not only the founder of the congi-e- 
gatioa, but he continued in the closest relation to it. It 
excited his sofieitude, called for the wisest management, tned 
his patience and forbearance, rewarded him at times by signal 
evidence of affection and obedience, and filled bim with hopes 
of its extended and healthful infiuence. Hio love for that 
church was therefore of special intensity. It was analogous to 
ihat of a fether for a promimng son beset with temptations, 
(vhose character combined great exoellencies"with great de- 
fects. The epistles to the Corinthians, therefore, reveal to us 
more of the personal character of the apostle than any of his 
ether letters. They show bim to us as a man, as a pastof, as 
it coonssllor, as in conflict not only with heretics, but with 
personal enemies. They reveal his wisdom, his zeal, his for- 
bearance, his liberality of principle and practice in all matters 
of indifference, his strictness in all matters of right and wrong, 
his humility, and perhaps above all, his unwearied activity and 
wonderful endurance. 

There is another consideration which gives a special inter 
est to these epistles. They show more clearly than any other 
portion of the New Testament, Christianity in conflict with 
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heatlieniam. We see what method Paul adopted in founding 
the chnrch in the midst of a refined and oonnipt people ; how 
he answered questions of conscience arising out of the rela- 
tions of Christians to the heathen around them. The cases 
may never occur again, but the principles involved in their 
deciwon, ai-e of perpetual obligation, and serve as lights to the 
church in all i^es. Principles relating to chnrch discipline, to 
social relations and intercourse, to public worship, the nature 
of the church, and of the sacraments, are here unfolded, not 
in an ahstract form, so much as in their application. These 
epistles, therefore, in reference to all practical measures in the 
establishment of the church among the heathen, and in its 
conduct in Christian lands, are among the most unportant 
portions of the word of God. 
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I. CORINTHIANS. 



CHArTER I. 



Salutation, va. 1-3. Introdaotion, vs. 4-9. The diviaions which eiiatea in 
the Church at Corinth, vs. 10-16. Defence of the Apostle's modo of 
preaching, vs. 17-81. 

Introduction to the £^stle. Vs. 1-9. 
Paitl declares himself to be a divinely appointed meeaenger 
of Christ, V. 1. lu this character he addresses the church at 
Corinth, as those who were sanctified in Christ, and called to 
be saints. He inolndes in his salutation all the worshippers of 
Christ in that vicinity, v. 2 ; and invokes upon them the bless- 
ings of gi-ace and peace, v, 3. 

The introduction is as usual commendatory. He thanks 
God for the favour shown to the Corinthians; for the various 
^fts by which the gospel had been confirmed am.ong them, 
and by which they were placed on a iull equality with the 
most favoured churches, vs. i~1. He expresses his ccufldence, 
founded on the fidehty of God, that they would bo preserved 
from apostasy until the day of the Lord, vs. 8, 9. 

1. Paul, called (to he) an apostle of Jesus Christ 
throixgli the will of God, and Sosthenes (our) brother. 
Paul, BO called after his conversion and the commenc© 
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2 I. CORINTHIAKS 1, 1.3. 

mcnt of his labours among the Gentiles. His Jewish name 
was Saul, It was common for the Jewa to bear one name 
among their own people, and another among foreigners. 

Called {to fie) an apostle, that is, appointed an apostle. 
The apoatleship being an office, it coold not be assumed at 

f)lea8m-e. Appomtment by competent authority was absolute- 
y indispensable. The word apostle means literally a messert- 
ger, and then a miasionary, or one sent to preach the gospel. 
In its strict official sense it is applied only to the immediate 
messengers of Chi'ist, the infallible teachers of his religion and 
founders of his church. In calling himself an apostle Paul 
claims divine authority derived immediately ii'om Christ. 

Sy tlis wiU of ffoif, that is,, by divine authority. Paul 
was made an apostle neither by popular election, nor by con- 
secration by those who were apostles before him ; but by imme- 
diate appointment from God. On this point, see his explicit 
declaration, Gal. 1, 1. 

And Sosthenea (owr) hrotlier. In the Greek it is the bro- 
ther. He was a brother well known to the Corinthians, and 
probably one of the messengers sent by them to the apostle, 
or whom they knew to be with him. In Acts 18, 17 a man 
by this name is mentioned as the ruler of the synagogue in 
Corinth, and a leader of those who arraigned Paul before the 
judgment seat of GalHo. This identity of name is not a su& 
ficient proof that the person was the same, especially as the 
name was a conamon one. The companions of the apostles, 
whom he associates with himself in his salutations to the 
churches, are not thereby placed in the position of equality of 
office and authority with lie apostle. On the contrary, they 
are uniformly distinguished in these respects from the writer 
of the epistles. Thus it is " Paul the apostle," but " Soathenes 
the brother ; " or, " Paul the apostle and Timothy the brother," 
Col. 1, 1, and elsewhere. They are associated in the saluta- 
tion, not in the epistle. Very probably Sosthenea was the 
amanuensis of Paul in this instance, and Timothy in others. 

2. Unto the clmrch of God which is at Corinth, to 
them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called (to be) 
saints, with all that in every place call upon the name 
of Jesns Christ our Lord, both theirs and ours. 

To the church of God. The word church is used in Scrip- 
tare aa a collective term for the people of God, consideied as 
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called out from the world. Sometimeg it means the whole 
nninber of God's people, as when it is said, Christ loved tlie 
church and gave himself for it, Eph, 6, 25, Sometimes it 
means the people of God aa a class, as when Paul said, he per- 
sconted the church of God, Gal. 1, 13. Sometimes it meana 
the professing Christians of any one place, as when mention is 
made of the church in Jerusalem, Antioch, or Coiinth. Any 
number, however small, of professing Christians collectively ■ 
considered may be called a church. Hence we heai- of the 
church in the Louse of Philemon, and in the house of Aquila 
and Priscilla, Rom, 16, 5, It is called the church of God, be- 
cause it belongs to him. He selects and calls its membei-s, 
and, according to Acts, 20, 28, it is his, because he has bought 
it with hia blood. 

To them that are sanctified in Christ Jeaua, This is ex 
planatory of the preceding clauses, and teaches us the nature 
of the church. It consists of the sanctifled. The word (dyio^to) 
translated to sanctify, means to cleartse. And as sin k present- 
ed under the twofold aspect of guilt and pollution, to sanctify, 
or to cleanse from sin, may mean either to expiate guilt by 
an atonement, or to renew by the Holy Ghost, It is used for 
expiation by sacrifice in Heb. 2, 11, 10, 14. 13, 13, and else- 
where. The word also means to render sacred by consecrat- 
ing any person or thing to the service of God. In the present 
case afl these ideas may be united. The church consists of 
those whose giiOt is expiated, who are inwardly holy, and who 
are consecrated to God aa his peculiar people. 

In Christ Jesus, that is, in virtue of union with him. It 
is only in him that we are pai-takers of these inestimable bless- 
ings. It is because we are in him as our head and representa- 
tive, that we are justified by his lighteousness ; and it ia be- 
cause we are in him aa a branch is in the vine, that we ai'e 
purified by his Sphit. 

OaUed {to be) saints, that is, by the effectual call of the 
Holy Spirit constituted saints. "The called" always mean 
the effectually called as distinguished fi'om the merely exter- 
nally invited. Saints, The original word (ayios) sometimes 
signifies sacred, set apart to a holy use. In this sense the 
temple, the altar, the priests, the prophets, and the whole 
theocratic people, are called holy. In the New Testament the 
word is commonly expressive of inward purity, or consecra- 
tion of the soul to God. Believers are sainta in both senses 
of the word; they ai'e inwardly renewed, and outwai'dly cou- 
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seerated. It is not to he inferred from the fact that the apos. 
tlo addresses all thft nominal Christians in Corinth as saints 
and as sanctified in Christ Jeaaa, tEiat they were all true be- 
lievera, or that those terms express nothing more than external 
consecration. Men are nnuornily addressed in Scripture 
according to their profession. If they profess to be s^ota, 
they are called saints ; if they profess to he believers, they are 
called believers ; and if they profess to be members of the 
church, they are addressed as really belonging to it, Thia 
passage teaches also, as Calvin remai'ks, the useM lesson that 
a body may be very corrupt both as to doctrine and practice, 
as such corruptions undoubtedly prevailed even in Corinth, and 
yet it may be properly recognized as a ohnrch of God. Locua 
diUgenter observandus, ne requli'amus in hoc mundo ecolesiam 
onmi ruga et macula carentem : aut protinus abdicemus hoc 
titulo quemvis coetum in quo uon omnia votis nostris respon- 
deant. 

With aU that in every place eall an the name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. To call upon the name of any one is to 
invoke his aid. It is properly used for religious invocation. 
Compare Acts 9, li, 21, and 22, 16. Rom. 10, 12, 13. 2 Tim. 
2, 22. To call upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, is to 
invoke his aid as Christ, the Messiah predicted by the prophets, 
and as our almightj^ and sovereign possessor and ruler. It is 
in that sense Jesus is Lord. AU power in heaven and earth 
has been committed unto him ; and he died and rose again 
that he might be the Lord of the dead and of the hving ; that 
is, that he might acquire that peculiar right of possession in 
his people wliich arises from his ha vio" purchased them with 
his blood. To call upon the name of Jesus as Lord is there- 
fore to worship hiai. It is to look to him for that help which 
Grod only can give, AU Christians, therefore, are the wor- 
shippers of Christ. And every wncere worahipper of Christ 
is a true Christian. The phrase expresses not so much an in- 
dividual act of invocation, as an habitual state of mind and its 
appropriate expresaon. 

■ It might at first view appear from thia clause that this 
epistle was addressed not only to the church in Corinth, but 
to all the woi-shippers of Christ. This would mate it a catho- 
lic, or general epistle, which it is not. To get over this diffi- 
culty some explain the connection thus : ' CaUed to be saints 
together with all who call upon the mime of Christ : ' that is, 
the Corinthians as well as all other worshippera of Christ were 
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called to be saints. A roferoiico to 2 Cor. 1, 1 suggests a bet- 
ter esplanation. It is there said, "To the church of God 
Tvhich is at Coriath with all the saints which are in all Achaia." 
The same limitation mnst be supplied here. This epistle was 
addressed not onlj' to the Christians in Corinth^ but also to 
all their brethren in the province of which Corinth was the 
oapital. 

Theirs and ours. These ivords admit of two connections. 
They m^ be connected with the word Lord, ' Their Lord and 
oura.' There were certain persons in Corinth who clamed a 
peculiar relation to Christ, and said, " We ai'e of Christ ; " to 
whom Paul said, "If any trust to himself that he is Christ's, 
let him of himself think this again, as he is Christ's, so are we 
Christ's," 2 Cor. 10, 7. It is possible that he may have in- 
tended at the very opening of his epistle, to rebuke this ex- 
clusive spirit, and to remind his readers that Ctuist is the 
common Lord of all who ctdl upon Lim. The position of the 
words however rendera it more natural to imderstand the 
apostle to mean, "in every place, theii-s and ours." If this 
be the true construction, then the sense may be, 'In every 
place of worship theli-s and oui-s.' This interpretation sui>- 
poses that the divisions known to exist in Coi^inth had led to 
the separation of the people into dififerent worshipping assem- 
blies. There is, however, not only no evidence tliat such ex- 
tei-nal separation liad occurred, but clear evidence in ch. 11, 
18 to the contrary. Others understand the sense to be, 'In 
every place, theirs and ours,' i. e. 'where they are, and 
where I am.* This supposes the epistle to be general. A 
third interpretation has been proposed. The epistle is ad- 
dressed to all Christians in Coiioth and Achaia, wherever 
they might be. Every place ia at once theirs and ours. Their 
place of abode, and my place of labour. 

S. Grace (be) unto you, and peace from God our 
!Pather, and (from) the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Grace is favour, and^eace its fruits. The former includes 
all that is comprehended in the love of God as exercised 
towards sinners ; and the latter all the benefits which flow 
fi'om that love. All good, therefore, whether providential or 
spiritual, whether temporal or eternal, is comprehended in 
these terms : jastification, adoption and sanctification, with all 
the benefits which either accompany or flow from them. 
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Theso infiiiito Wesaiiigs suppose an infinite source ; and. as thej 
ai-o sought no lees from Christ than from God the Father, 
Christ must be a divine person. It is to be remarked that 
God is called our Mithei; and Christ our Xord. God as God 
has not only created us, bat renewed and adopted iis, God 
in Chiist has redeemed us. He is our owner and sovereign, 
to whom our aUegiance is immediately due; who reigna in 
and rulea over us, defending us from all hia and our enemies. 
This is the peculiar form which piety assumes under the gos- 
pel. All Christians regard God as tneir Father and Christ as 
their Lord. His person they love, his voice they obey, and 
in his protection they trust. 

4. I tliank my God always on your behalf, for the 
grace of God wMch is given you by Jesus Christ. 

Paul expresses his gratitude for ihe grace of 6od given to 
the Corinthians. The word grace, as just remarked, means 
favour, and then the blessings of which that fevoor is the 
source ; just as we use the word favour sometimes for a dis- 
position of the mind, and sometuaes for gifts ; as when we 
apeak of receiving favours. The latter is the sense of the 
word in this place. 

JBy Christ Jesus, or rather, in Christ Jesus. This Umits 
and explains the kind of favours to which the apostle refers. 
He renders thanks for those gifts which God had bestowed 
upon them in virtue of their union with Christ. The fruits 
of the Spirit are the blessings referred to. These inward 
spiritual benefits are as miich gifts as health or prosperity, 
and are, therefore, as properly tne grounds of gratitude. All 
virtues are graces, gifts of the graoe of God. 

5. That in every thing yc are enriched by him, in 
all utterance, and (ia) all Imowledge. 

This verse is explanatory of the preceding. Paul gives 
thanks for the grace which they had received, i. e. that in 
every thing they were enriched. In every thing {ev iravrt), in 
every respect they were richly endowed with the gifts of the 
Spirit. In oM utterance and in (M knowledge / that is, with 
all the gifts of utterance and knowledge. Some were prophets, 
some were teachers, some had the gift of tongues. These 
were difleront foims of the gift of utterance. In aU know- 
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ledffe, that is, in every kind and degree of religious knowledge. 
This interpretation gives a good sense, and is the one very 
generally adopted. The word (Aoyos) translated utterance^ 
may however be taken in the sense of -doetrine, and the word 
(yvwa-K) translated knowledge, in the sense of insight. The 
meaning would then be, that the church in Corioth was rich- 
ly endowed with divine truth, and with clear apprehension or 
■onderstanding of the doctrines which they had heen taught. 
They were second to no other church either as to doctrinal 
knowledge or spiritual discernment. Aoyos, according to this 
view, ia me trnth preached ; ytSirt!, the truth apprehended. — 
Mbysb. 

6. Even as the testimony of Christ was confirmed 
in you. 

Eoen as, i. e, because, inasmuch as. They were thus en- 
riched, because the testimony of Christ, that is, the gospel, was 
confirmed among them. The gospel is called the ' testimony 
of Christ,' either because it is the testimony concerning God 
and divine things, which Christ bore ; or because it is the testi- 
mony which the apostles bore concerning Christ. Either ex- 
planation is agi-eeable to the analogj^ of ttie Scriptnre. Christ 
IS called the tme witness ; and is said to have borne witness 
of the truth. Compare John 3, II. 32. 83. 8, 13. 14. On the 
other hand, the apostles are frequently called the witnesses of 
Christ, and ai-e said to have borae testimony concerning him. 
The gospel, therefore, is, in one view, the testimony wMoh 
Christ bore ; and, in another, the testimony which the apos- 
tles bore concerning him. The former is the higher, and 
therefore, the better sense. It is good to contemplate the 
gospel as that system of truth which the eternal Logos, or 
Revealer, has made known. 

Was confirmed in ymt. This may mean either, was fli'mly 
established among you; or was firmly established in yom- 
foith. The gospel was demonstrated by the Holy Spirit to be 
true, and was Hrmly settled in their conviction. This firm 
faith was then, as it is now, the necessary- condition of the en- 
joyment of the blessings by which the gospel is attended. 
Therefore the apostle adds, 

7. So that ye come behind in no gift; waiting for 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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SticTi was their strength of faith that the gifts of the 
Spirit were bestowed upon them as abundantlj as npoii any 
other ohuroh. This connection of f^th with the divine bless- 
ing is often presented in Scripture. Our Lord said to the 
fether who sought his Md in behalf of his demoniac child, " If 
thou canst believe, all things are possible to him that believ- 
eth," Mark 9, 23. And on another occasion, "According to 
thy faith he it unto thee," Matt. 9, 29. In his own country, 
it IS said, he did not many mighty works "because of their 
tmheliet;" Matt. 13, 58. The Holy Ghost, therefore, confers 
on men his gifts in proportion to their feith. The word 
(xdpurna) gifi, is used both for the ordinary and extraordina- 
ry gifts of tue Spirit ; most frequently for the latter. Here it 
includes both classes. The Corinthians had not only the in- 
ward gifts of repentance, faith and knowledge, bat also those 
of raiiadea, of healing, of speaking with tongues, of prophecy, 
in rich abundance. No ohnrch was superior to them in these 
respects. The extraordinary gifts, however, seem to be princi- 
pally intended. Paul's commendation has reference to their 
wisdom, knowledge and miraculous gifts, rather than to their 
spiritual graces. Much as he foand to censure in their state 
and conduct, he fi-eely acknowledged their flourishing con- 
dition in many points of view. 

Waiting the coming of ov/r Lord Jesua Christ, Wait- 
ing (AviKSexofiivm)?) patientli/ eJjpecting, comp, 1 Pet. 3, 20, or 
expecting with desii'e, 1. e. longing for. Comp, Rom. 8, 19. 20. 
S3. The object of this patient and earnest expectation of be- 
lievers is the coining (airoKaXuipa') i. e. the revelation of our 
liord Jesus Christ. The second advent of Christ, so clearly 
predicted by himself and by his apostles, connected as it is 
with the promise of the resurrection of his people and the 
consummation of his kingdom, was the object of longing ex- 
pectation to all the early Christians. So gi'eat is the glory 
connected with that event that Paul, in Rom. 8, 18-23, not 
only represents all present afflictions as trifling in comparison, 
but describes the whole creation as looking forward to it with 
earnest expectation, Comp, Phil. 3, 20, Tfit. 2, 13. So gene- 
ral was this expectation that Christians were characterized as 
those " who love his appearing," 2 Tim. 4, 8, and as those 
" who wait for him," Heb. 9, 28, Why is it that this longing 
for the coming of Christ is awakened in the hearts of his peo- 
ple ? The apostle answera this question by saying that the 
"first fruits of the Spirit" enjoyed by behevers in this life 
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are an earnest, Itat is, a foretaste and pledge, of those bless- 
ings which they are to receive in their fulness at the second 
advent. The Spirit, therefore, awakens desire for that event. 
See Rom. 8, 23. Eph. 1, 14. The same truth is here implied. 
The Corinthians had received largely the gifts of the Spirit : 
the consequence was they waited with patience and desire for 
the revelation of Christ, when they should enter on that in- 
heritance of which those^fts are the foretaste and pledge. 
If the second coming of Christ is to Christians of the present 
day less an object of desire than it was to their brethren dur- 
ing the apostolic age, it must be because they think the Lord 
is " slack concerning his promise," and forget that with hint a 
thousand years is as one day. 

8. Who shall also confirm you unto the end, (that 
ye may be) blameless in the day of our Lord Jesua 
Christ. 

Who most naturally refers to God as its antecedent, be- 
cause he is the prominent subject in the context ; and because 
the reference to Christ would make the apostle say ' Chi'iet 
shall confirm unto the day of Christ ; ' and because in the 
following verse, God is expressly mentioned. ' Because God 
is faithra!, he will confii'm you,' is the clear meanina of the 
passage. Besides, vocation and perseverance are, in the work 
of redemption, specially referred to the Father. 

ShaU also confirm y<M. God had not only enriched them 
with the gifts of the Spirit, but he would aho confirm them. 
The one was an assurance of the other. Those to whom God 
gives the renewing influence of the Spirit, he thereby pledges 
himself to save; for " the first fruits of the Spirit" are, as just 
remarked, of the nature of a pledge. They are an earnest, as 
the apostle says, of the fiitnre inheritance, Eph, 1, 14. 2 Cor. 
1, 21. 22. ShaU confirm (/SeySauuo-fi) i. e. shall make steadfast, 
preserve from falling. The word is used in reference to per- 
sons and things. God is said to confirm his promises, wlien 
he fulfils them, or ho acts as to prevent their failing, see Bom. 
IB, 8, or when he demonstrates their truth, JVTai-k 16, 20. He 
is said to confirm his people when he renders them steadfast 
in the belief and obedience of the truth, 2 Cor, 1, 21, Unto 
the end, may mean the end of life, or the end of this dispensa^ 
tion, i. e, to the end of the period which was to precede the 
advent of Christ ; or it may be understood indefinitely as we 
1* 
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use the expression " final perseverance," TTnUamaile, i. e. 
not arraigned or aecused. He ia unblamable against whom 
no accusation can be brought. In this sense it ia said "a 
bishop mMt bo blameless," Titasl,6. 7. God will confirm 
his people so that when tbe day of judgment comes, which is 
the day of our Lord Jesus, i. c. the day of his second advent, 
they shall stand before him blameless, not chargeable with 
apostasy or any other sin. They are to be ' holy and without 
blame,' Compare 1 Thesa. 5, 23. When we remember on the 
one hand how great ia our guilt, and on the other, how great 
is our danger from without and from within, we feel that 
nothing but the righteousness of Chi-ist and the power of God 
can secure our bemg preserved and presented blameless in 
the day of the Lord Jesua, 

9. God (is) faithful, by whom ye were called unto 
the fellowship of his Son Jeans Christ our Lord. 

0od ia faithful, one in whom we may confide ; one who 
will fulfil all bis promises. The apostle's confidence in the 
steadfastness and final perseverance of believei^s was founded 
neither on the strength of their purpose to persevere, nor on 
any assumption tliat the principle of religion in their heaiis 
was indestructible, but simply on the fidelity of God. If God 
has promised to give certain persons to his Son as his inheri- 
tance, to deliver them fi^om sin and condemnation and to make 
them pai-takera of eternal life, it is certain he will not allow 
them to perish. This is plain enough, but how did the apos- 
tle know that those to whom he wrote were included in the 
number of those given to Christ, and that the fidelity of God 
was pledged to their salvation ? It was because they were 
caUed. Whom he calls, them he also justifies; and whom he 
justifies them he also glorifies, Rom. 8, 30. The coil intended 
IS the effectual call of the Holy Spirit, by which the soul is re- 
newed and translated from the kingdom of darkness into the 
kingdom of light. The only evidence of election is therefore 
vocation, and the only evidence of vocation, ia holiness of 
heai't and life, for we ai-e called into i/i^ fellowship of his Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Compare again Rom. 8, 29, where 
behevers are said to be "predestinated to be conformed to 
the image of his Son." To this they are effectnallj^ called. 
They are made like Christ, FeUoioship includes union and 
communion. The original word (KaoKovLo) signifies paiticipa- 
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tion, as in 10, 16, " partioipatioii of the blood of Christ," 2 
Cor. 13, 13, "participation of the Holy Ghost." "We aro 
cidled to be partakers of Christ; partakers of his life, aa 
merabera of his body ; and therefore, partakers of his charac- 
ter, of his sufferings here and of hia ^ory hereafter. This last 
idea is made specially prominent. Believers are called to be 
partakers of the glory of Christ, Rom. 8, 17. 23. 2 Thess. 2, 
14. It ia because behovers are thus partakers of Christ, that 
the apostlo was assured they could never perish. The person 
with whom believers are thus intimately united, is iAe Son of 
God, of the same nature, being the same in substance and 
equd in power and glory. He is also Jesus, a man ; conse- 
quently ho is both God and man, in two distinct natures, and 
one person. This incarnate God, the Saviour, ia the Christ, 
of whom the Old Testament says and promises so much. He 
is also our Lord, we belong to him; he is our posseasor, our 
sovereign, our protector. How can they apostatize and per- 
ish who stand in thia relation to the eternal Son of God ? 

Of the Divisions in the Church of Corinth, Vs. 10-16. 

As one of the principal objects of this epistle was to cor- 
rect the evils which had arisen in the church of Corinth, the 
apostle adverts, first, to the divisions which there existed. 
He exhorts the membei-s of that chnfch to unity, v. 10. The 
reason of that exhortation was the information which he had 
received concerning their dissensions, v. 11. These divisions 
arose from their ranging themselves under different religioua 
teachers as party leaders, v. 12. The sin and folly of such 
divisions are manifest, in the first place, because Christ ia in- 
capable of division. As there is one head, there can be but 
one body. As there is but one Christ, there can be bnt one 
chnrch. And in the second place, because religioua teachera 
are not centres of Tuiity to the church. They had not re- 
deemed it, nor did its members profess allegiance to them in 
baptism, v. 13. These divisions, therefore, arose, on the one 
hand, from a forgetfulness of the common relation which all 
Christians bear to Christ ; and, on the other, from a misappre- 
hension of the relation in which believers stand to their reli- 
gious teachers. Paul expresses his gratitude that he had not 
given any occasion for such misapprehension. He had bap- 
tized so few among them, that no man could suspect him of a 
desire to make himself the head of the church or the leader 
of a party, vs. 14-16. 
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10. Now 1 beseecli you, brethren, by the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye aU speak the same thing, 
and that there be no divisions among you, but (that) 
ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind and 
in the same judgment. 

There is but one exhortation in thia verso, which is ex- 
pressed first in general terms, "that ye all say the same 
thing;" and ia then explained in the negative form, "that 
there be no divisions among you ; " and then positively, " that 
ye be perfectly joined together." 

_By the name of <mr' Lord Jesus Christ, i. e, out of re- 
gard to Christ, Rom. 12,1. 15,30. 2Thess. 4,12. Their 
reverence and love of Christ, and regard for his authority as 
their Lord, should induce them to yield obedience to the 
apostle's exhortation. It was not out of respect to him, but 
out of regard to Christ they should obey. This renders obe- 
dience easy and elevating. To say the same thing [rh airrh 
\lyav) is a phrase of frequent occurrence to express agreement. 
It may be so nnderstood here, and then the foDowing clauses 
are explanatory. Or, it may be understood in reference to v. 
12, of oufward profession. 'Do not say I am of Paul, and I 
of ApoUos, but all say the same thing,' The former explana- 
tion appeai-s the more natural. 

And that there be no divisions among you, literally, 
schisms. The word {^itrjia) means, 1. A rent, as in a garment, 
Matt. 9, 16. 2, Difference of opinion, John 7, 43. 3, Alienation 
of feeling, or inward separation. 4, In its ecclesiastical sense, it 
is an unauthoriaed separation from, the church. The schisms 
which existed in Corinth were not of the nature of hostile 
sects refusing communion with each other, but such as may 
exist in the bosom of the same church, consisting in alienation 
of feeling and party strifes, 

Jiut (that) ye he perfectly joined together. The original 
word (KaTajiTifd)) means to repair, or to mend, Matt. 4, 21, to 
nduce to place, as a dislocated limb ; to render complete, or 
perfect (oprioi) ; then figuratively, to restotv or set right those 
in error ; to prepare, to render perfect. Hence in this place 
the sense may be, 'That ye be perfect,' as the Vulgate ren- 
ders it; or, 'that ye be united,' as in our translation; or, 
'that ye be reduced to order,' The context shows that the 
idea of union is what the apostle intended. They were not to 
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be divided, but UDited. This unioa was to be both in mind 
and in Judgment (voBs ancl yvrnjiri). The former terra may 
refer either to the intellect or feelings. The latter in the New 
Testament always means judgment or opinion. When the 
"words are nnitea, the former is most naturally vmderstood of 
feeling, a sense in which the word mind is often used by us. 
The vmitj' which Paul desired was a union in faith and love. 
Considermg the relation in which Christiana stand to each oth- 
er as the members of Christ, dissensions among them are aa in- 
consistent with their character, as conflict between the mem- 
bers of the human body, 

11. Por it hath been declared unto n^e of you, my 
hrethren, "by them (which are of the house) of Chloe, 
that there are contentions among you. 

This verse contains the reason of the foregoing exhortation. 
He urges them to union because be had heard they were di- 
vided. £i/ those of Ohloe, whether the persona referred to 
were the children or domestics of Chloe is left imdetermined. 
Chloe was a Christian woman well known to the Corinthians; 
whether a member of the church in Corinth whose people had 
come to Ephesua where Paul was; or an Ephesian whose 
family had been to Coi-inth, and learned the state of things 
there, is a matter of conjecture. All Paul wished was t^a as- 
sure the Ooi-inthians that he bad siifftcient evidence of the ex- 
istence of contentions among them. This word (^iSes) strifes, 
vrranglings, ezplaina the nature of the schisma refen'ed to in 
the preceding verso. These strifes, aa appeal's from what fol- 
lows, were about their religious teachers. 

13. Now this I say, that every one of you saith, I 
am of Paul ; and I of Apollos ; and I of Cephas ; and 
I of Chi-iat. 

This explains the nature of these contentions. In almost 
all the apostohc churches thei'e were contentions between the 
Jewish and Gentile converts. As Paid was the apostle of the 
Gentiles, and Peter of the Jews, Gal. 2, 8, it is probable that 
the converta from among the Gentiles clamed Paul as their 
leader, and the Jewish converts appealed to the authority of 
Peter. It is plain from the contents of this and of the follow- 
ing epistle, that these contentions were fomented by ^Ise 
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I, 2 Cor. II, 13 ; that these teachei-s were Hebrews, 2 
Cor, 11, 22, and that they endeavnured to midennine the au- 
thority of Paul aa an apostle. The two piincipal parties ia 
Corinth, therefore, were Gentiles calling themaelvea the disci- 
ples of Paul, and Jews claiming to be the followers of Peter. 
The Gentile converts, however, were not united among them- 
selves. While some said, we are of Paul ; others s^d, we are 
of ApoUoa. As ApoUoa was an Alexandrian Jew, distinguished 
for literary culture and eloquence, it is probable that the more 
highly educated among the Corinthian Ohristians were his 
peculiar followers. Apolloa ia a shortened form of Apollonius, 
as Silas is of Silvanus. The first governor of Egypt appointed 
by Alexander bore that name ; and probably on that account 
it became in that countiy so exceedingly common. As the Ju- 
ddzers objected to Paul that he was not an apostle, these fol- 
lowers of ApoUoa undervalued him as a preacher. He was nei- 
ther a philosopher nor a rhetorician after the Grecian school. 
We shall find the apostle defending himself against both these 
classes of objections. Who those were who s^d, we are of 
Christ, it is not so easy to determine. It is plain that they 
were as much to blame as the other parties mentioned. They 
mast therefore have claimed some peculiar relation to Christ 
which they denied to their fellow believers, 2 Cor. 10, 1, 
Whether this exclusive claim was founded, aa some suppose, 
on the fiict that they had themselves seen and heard Christ ; 
or whether they asserted their superior and more intimate 
relation to him on some other ground, is altogether uneert^n. 
It would appear from the frequency with which Paul speaks 
of certain persons in Corinth " glorying in the flesh," and "in 
appearance," that this party claimed some peculiar external 
relation to Christ, and tnat their views of liim were " carnal," 
or worldly. 

13. Is Christ divided? was Paiil crucified for you ? 
or were ye baptized in the name of Paul 'i 

The grounds of our allegiance to Christ are, first, that he 
is the Christ, the Son of the Jiving God ; second, that he hath 
redeemed ua ; tMrd, that we are consecrated to him in bap- 
tism. All these grounds are peculiar to Chi-ist. To no oth- 
er being in the universe do believers stand in the relation 
which they all sustain to their common Lord. As, therefore, 
there is but one Christ, but one redeemer, but one baptism, 
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Christians cannot he divided without violating the bond which 
binds them to Christ and to one snother. 

Is Christ divided? Of ooui'se the answer mnst be in the 
negative. As Christ is incapable of division, ae there can be 
but one Christ, the charch cannot be divided. It is contrary 
to its nature to be split into hostile parties, jnst ae it is con- 
traiy to the nature of a famOy to be thus divided. As the 
head is one, so are the members. 

Was Paid fftuoified for youf Did Paul redeem you? 
Were you purchased by his blood, bo as to belong to him? 
If not, then you are not his, and it is wrong to say, We are 
Paul's. Believers bear no such relation even to inspired 
teachers, aa to justify their being called by their names. They 
are called Christians, because they are the worshippers of 
Christ, because they belong to him, and because they are con- 
secrated to him. 

Or were ye baptized in the name of Paul? (tw to ovofio,), 
literally, v/nto the name, i. e. in reference to Paul, so that he 
should be the object of yonr faith and the one whose name 
yon were to confess. By baptism we are brought into the 
number of the disciples and followers of him into whose name, 
or in reference to whom, we ai-e baptized. As, therefore, all 
Christians are baptized unto Christ, and not unto the apostles, 
much less any uninspired teacher, it is Christ whom they 
should confess, and by his name they should be called. 

14. 15. I thank God that I baptized none of you, 
but Crispus and Gains ; lest any should say that I had 
baptized in mine own name. 

Althou^i it was the duty of the apostles to baptize. Matt. 
28, 19, yetTaul rejoiced that it bad so happened that he had 
administered that ordinance to only a few persons in Corinth, 
as thus all pretext that he was making disciples to himself, 
was taken away. Paul did not consider this a matter of 
chance, but of providential direction, and, therefore, a cause 
of gratitude. Crispus was the chief ruler of tho synagogue in 
Corinth, whose conversion is recorded in Acts 18, 8. Gains 
is mentioned in Rom. Ifl, 23, as the host of the apostle. 

16. And I baptized also tlie household of Stepha- 
nas ; besides I know not whether I baptized any other. 
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Stephanas was one of the three messengers sent to inform 
the apostle of the state of the church in Corinth, and to de- 
hver the letter to which reference is made, oh. 7, 1, comp, 18, 
15. 17. Paul says he baptized the household or family of Ste- 
phanas. Under the old dispensation, whenever any one pro- 
fessed Judaism or entered into coveoant with God as one of 
his people, all his children and dependents, that is, all to whom 
he stood in a representative relation, were included in the 
covenant and received circnmcision as its sign,_ In like man- 
ner under the gospel, when a Jew or Gentile joined the 
Christian church, his children received haptism and were re- 
cognized as members of the Christian church. Compare Acts 
18, 15 and 33. 

Besides I hnow not whether I baptized any othefr. The 
natare of inspiration is to be learnt from the declarations of the 
Scriptures and from the facts therein recorded. Fi-om these 
sources we learn that it was an influence which rendered its 
recipients infallible, but it did not render them omniscient. 
They were preserved from asserting error, but they were not 
enabled either to know or to remember all things, 

Paulas defence of his manner of preaching. Vs. 17-31, 
The apostle having been led to mention incidentaUy that 
he bad baptized very few persons in Corinth, assigns as the 
reason of that fact that his great official duty was to preach 
the gospel. This naturally led him to speak of the manner of 
preaching. It was one of the objections urged against him 
that he did not preach "with the wisdom of words," that is, 
that he did not preach the doctrines taught by human reason, 
which he calls the wisdom of the world. Through the re- 
mainder of this, and the whole of the following chapter, he 
assigns bis reasons for thns renouncing the wisdom of the 
world, — and resumes the subject of the divisions existing in 
the charch of Corinth at the beginning of the third chapter. 
1. His first reason for not teaching human wisdom is that God 
had pronounced all such wisdom to be folly, vs. 19. 20. 3. 
Experience had proved the insufficiency of human wisdom to 
lead men to a saving knowledge of God, v. 21. 3. God had 
ordained the gospel to be the great means of salvation, vs. 
21-25. 4, The experience of the Corinthians themselves 
showed that it was not wisdom nor any other human distinc. 
tion that secured the salvation of men. Human ivisdom could 
neither discover the method of salvation, nor secure compli- 
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ance with its terina when revealed. They were in Christ (i. e. 
converted), not because they wore wiser, better, or more dis- 
tiaiguished than others, but simply because Giod had chosen or 
called them, vs. 26-30. The design of God in all this was to 
humble men so that he who glories should glory in the Lord. 
T. 81. 

17. Por Christ sent me not to baptize, but to 
preach the gospel : not with wisdom of words, lest the 
cross of Christ should be made of none eifect. 

J^br indicates the connection. 'I baptized feWt^or I was 
not sent to baptize, but to preach.' The commission was, 
"Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature." This does not mean that baptism was not included, 
but it does mean that baptisang was very inferior to preaching. 
It is subordinated in the very form of the commission, " Go ye 
therefore, mahe discipka of all nations, baptizing them," &c. 
The main thing was to make disciples ; recognizing them as 
euch by baptism was subordinate, though commanded. Bap- 
tism was a work which the apostles seem to have generally 
left to others, Acts 10, 48. During the apostolic age, and in 
the apostolic form of religion, truth stood immeasurably above 
external lites. The apostasy of the church consisted in mak- 
ing rites more important than truth. The apostle's manner 
of speaking of baptism in this connection as subordinate to 
preaching is, therefore, a wonder to those who are disposed 
unduly to exalt the sacraments, as may be seen in Olshausen'a 
remarks on vs. 13-16. We must not infer from this that bap- 
tism is of little importance, or that it may be safely neglected. 
Although Paul conti'overted the Jewish doctrine that circum- 
cision secured salvation and was necessary to its attainment, 
he nevertheless admitted that its advantages were great every 
way, Rom. 3, 2. And in the Old Testament it is expressly 
said that the uncircumcised man-ehild should be cut off from 
the people, i. e. deprived of the benefits of the theoei^aey. 
While therefore it is unscriptura! to make baptism essential to 
salvation or a cei-tain means of regeneration, it is nevertheless 
a dangerous act of disobedience to undoi-value or neglect it. 

His preachmg Paul describes by saying it was " not with 
the wisdom of words," (oCk ec <Toif>ia Wyou). So far as the sig- 
nification of these words is concerned, the meaning may be, 
1. Not with skilful discourse, that is, eloquence. 2. Or, not 
with philosophical discom-se, that is, not in an abstract or 
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Bpeculative manner, bo that the truth taught should be pre- 
sented in a philosophical form. According to this view the 
docti-ino taught would still be the gospel, but the thmg re- 
jected imd condemned would be merely the philosojjbical 
mode of exhibiting it. 3. The meaning may be, not with a 
disuourse characterized by wisdom ; that is, the contents of 
which was human wisdom, instead of trutha revealed by God. 
The context Is in favour of the interpretation last mentioned. 
In this whole connection the apoatlo contrasts two kinds of 
wisdom. The one he describes as the wisdom of the world, 
the wisdom of men, or of the rulers of the world. By this he 
means human wisdom, that which has a human origm. This 
he pronounces to be folly, and declai'es it to be entirely incffi- 
caeious in the salvation of men. The other bind of wisdom, 
he calls the wisdom of God, i. e. derived from God; the hid- 
den wisdom, consisting in tmtha which human reason never 
could discover. The former he repudiates. He says, he did 
not come to preach the teachings of hnman reason, but the 
testimony of God. He was among them in the character, not 
of a philosopher, but of a witness. As in what follows the 
apostle argues to prove that human wisdom is folly and can- 
not save men, and gives that as the reason why he came 
preaching the doctrine of the cross, it seems plain that this is 
the meaning of the passage before us. ' Christ sent me to 
preach, not with wise discourse, that is, not with human ms- 
dom — ^not as a philosopher, but as a witness.' His preaching 
therefore was the simple exhibition of the truth which God 
had revealed. 

Xest the cross of Christ should he made of none ^eet, 1. e. 
rendered powerless and inoperative. If Paul in preacJiing 
had either substitnted human wisdom for the dootrme of the 
cross, or had so presented that doctrine as to turn it into a 
philosophy, his preaching would have been powerless. It 
would lose its divine element and become nothing more than 
human wisdom, "Whatever obscui'es the cross deprives the 
gospel of its power. 

18. For the preaching of the cross is to them that 
perish, fooUshness ; bat unto us which are saved, it is 
the power of God. 

Ihe preaching of the cross, or, the doctrine (oAoyos) of the 
cross, that is, the doctrine of salvation through the crucifixion 
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of th6 Son of God 33 a sacrifice for the sina of meii. This 
doctrine, thongh to one class, Yiz., those who are lost, i. e. 
those eettaiuly to perish, foolishness ; yet to another class, 
viz., those certainly to be saved, it is the power of God. That 
is, it is that through which the power of God is manif^ted 
and exercised, and therefore it is divinely efficacious. AU the 
bearers of the gospel are divided into two classes. To the 
one, the doctrine of salvation through a. crucified Redeemer 
appears absurd. They are called " the lost," not only because 
they are certainly to perish, but also because they are in a 
lost state while out of Christ, John 3, 18. To the other, this 
doctrine is divinely efficacious in producing peace aud holiness. 
These are called "the saved," not only because the^ are cer- 
tainly to be saved, but also because they are now in a state 
of salvation. Compare 2 Cor. 2, 15. 

This verse contains the reason ivhy Christ sent the apostle 
to preach, and why he preached the doctrine of the cross, and 
not human wisdom. That reason is, because the doctrine of 
the cross alone is effectual to salvation. This proposition he 
proceeds to establish by a aeries of arguments designed to 

grove that the wisdom of the world cannot save men. His 
rst argument is derived from the express declaration of the 
word of God to this effect. 

19. Por it is written, I -will destroy the wisdom of 
the mse, and will bring to nothing the understanding 
of the pradent. 

This is not to be considered as the citation of any one par- 
ticular passage of the Old Testament, so much as an appeal to 
a doctrme therein clearly revealed. In a mnltitude of pas- 
sages, and in various forms, God had taught by his prophets 
the insufficiency of human reason to lead men to the know- 
ledge of the way of salvation. In Isaiah 29, 14. neai'ly the 
same words are used, but with a more limited application. 
" The wisdom of the wise," and " the understandmg of the 
prudent," are parallel expressions for the same thing. 

20. Where (is) the wise? where (is) the scribe? 
where (is) the disputer of this world? hath not God 
made foolish the wisdom of this world ? 

This is a challenge to the wise of eveiy class and of every 
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nation to disprove Trhat he had said. It ■was too plain to bo 
denied that God had made foolish the wisdom of this world, 
i. e. he had showed it to be foolish, and dealt with it as such. 
Among the Jews there were three classes of learned men, dis- 
tinguished by terms corresponding to those which the apostle 
here uses. It ia not probable, however, that Paul refers to 
that classification, because he is not spealdng specially of the 
Jews. The fii'st term (o-o^iis), wise man, is probably to be 
taken in a general sense including that of the two following 
words. ' Where is the wise, whether Jewish scribe or Grecian 
sophist ? ' The word seribe is the common designation of the 
learned class among the Jews. It was originally applied to 
the secretaries whose buaness it was to prepare and issue de- 
crees in the name of the king (2 Sam. 8, 17, 20, 25. 2 Kmga 
12, 10. 19, 2), Aitei-wards, and especially in the Kew Testa- 
ment, it was used as the deaignalion of those learned in the 
law, who were charged not only with its transcription, but 
also with its exposition, and at times with its administration. 
The same title was given in many of the Asiatic states to the 
magistrate who presided over the senate, took charge of the 
laws, and who read them when necessary to tlie people, Acta 
19, 35. 

Where is the disputer ? {(tv£i]tijt^s) inquirer, questioner, 
sophist ,' the appropriate designation of the Grecian philoso- 
pher. Of this world, or age. This qualification belongs to 
all the preceding terms. ' Where is the wise of this world, 
whether scribe or sophist?^ 

21. Por after that in the wisdom of God the world 
by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the fool- 
ishness of preaching to. save them that believe. 

This and the following verses contain the apostle's second 
argument in proof of the insufficiency of human wisdom. _ The 
argument is this : experience having shown the insufficiency 
of human wisdom, God set it aade, and declared it to be 
worthless, by adopting the foolishness of preaching as the 
means of salvation. This argument therefore includes two 
distinct proofe. First, that derived from experience ; and 
secondly, that derived from God's having appointed the gos- 
pel, as distinguished from human wisdom, to bo the means of 

I^br ajier that. It is to be remarked that the word^or in 
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Paul's writings very often refers to something implied but not 
expressed in the context ; moat commonly it refers to the 
answer to a preceding question. It is so here. 'Hath not 
God made foolish the wisdom of this world ? Se has, for, &o.' 
After thai (cireiS^ properly, since. This particle, though iu 
the Greek ■writers generally used of time, in the New Testa- 
ment is almost uniformly used in a causal sense. This is its 
meaning here. 'For, inasnrnch as, or because.' 

In the wisdom of God. This means either, in the wise 
ordination of God, or, in the midst of the manifestation of the 
wisdom of God. If the former interjjretation be adopted, the 
meaning is, that it was a manifestation of divine wisdom to 
leave the world for four thousand years to test the power of 
human wisdom, that thus its insufficiency might be clearly 
demonstrated. The latter interpretation is generally adopted, 
and gives a better sense. 'In the wisdom of God, that is, 
although surrounded by the manifestations of the divine wis- 
dom in creation and providence, man imled to attain any 
saving knowledge of God.' The world by (its t^s) wisdom 
Icnew not God. This is not inconsistent with Rom. I, 20, 
where the apostle says, God's eternal power and Godhead are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made. 
In thii latter passage Paul speaks of the revelation which God 
had made of himself; in the former, of the use which men 
had made of that revelation. The revelation was clear, but 
men, through their imbeciMty and petverseness, did not com- 
prehend it. In the midst of light they continued blind. The 
fault was in them, and not in the revelation. They did not 
like to retain God in their knowledge, Rom. 1, 28. Besides, 
sometimes the knowledge of God, m Scrijjtui-e, means that 
speculative knowledge which human reason is adequate to de- 
rive from the works of God, and which renders their idolatry 
iuexcusable ; at other times, it means saving knowledge. 
Hence it is perfectly consistent to say in the former sense, that 
men by wisdom may attain the knowledge of God ; and, in 
the latter sense, that they cannot attain that knowledge, 
Paul is here speaking of the knowledge which is connected 
with salvation. Such knowledge the world by wisdom had 
failed to secure. Therefore, it pleased God by the foolishness 
of preaching to save them thai believe. "The foolishness of 
preachiag " means the preaching of fooHshness, that is, the 
cross. The doctrine of the cross was foolishness in the esti- 
mation of men. God thus put to shame all human wisdom 
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by making a doctrine whicli the wise of this world regarded 
as absurd the means of salvation. This passage in its couneo- 
tion clearly teaches two great truths ; first, that the cross, or 
the doctrine of Christ crucified, is the substance of the gospel, 
that in which ita vitality and power consist ; and secondly, 
that it is the preaching, or public proclamation (K^pvyjict) of 
that doctrine which is the great means of salvation. To this 
all other means, however important, are either preparatory 
or subordinate. It ia to be remembered, however, that preo'^h- 
ing, in the Scriptural sense of the term, includes the inculcation 
of the truth, whether to an individual or to a multitude — 
whether by the road side, or in the school, or lecture-room, or 
the pulpit, Philip, as he rode in the chariot with the eunuch, 
"preached to him Jesus," Acta 8, 35. 

23. 33. Por the Jews require a sign, and the Greeks 
seek after wisdom ; but we preach Christ crucified, unto 
the Jews a stumbhng-block, aud unto the Greeks fool- 
ishness. 

This passage is parallel to the preceding. ^ Since the 
world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased Grod by the fool- 
ishness of preaching to save them that believe — and since the 
Jews ask a sign and the Greeks seek ^visdom, we preach, &c.' 
That is, since human reason in all its developments, Jewish 
or Grecian, had failed, we preach Christ. 

The Jews require, or, ask (aiTodriJ a sign.* This was 
characteristic of the Jews. They required external supei-nar 
tural evidence as the ground of theii- faith. Their constant 
demand was, " What sign showest thou ? " Matt. 12, 39. Mai-k 
8, II. John 6, 30, To this disposition our Saviour referred 
when he said, " A wicked and adulterous generation seeketh 
after a sign, and there shall no sign be given to it, but the 
sign of the prophet Jonas," Matt. 10, 4. The Greeks, on the 
other hand, seek after wisdom. They required rational evi- 
dence. They would receive nothing as true which they could 
not understand, and see the rational gi'ounds of These are 
types of permanent classes of men. 

Bid we preach Christ er-acijled. This doctrine met the 

"" Instead of ffi; 
others of kter dati 
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demands of neither class. It satisfied neither the expectations 
of the Jews, nor the reqwementa of the Greeks. On the 
contraiy, it was to the Jews a stumhling-htooh. They had 
anticipated in the Messiah a glorious temporal prince, who 
should deliver and exalt their nation. To present to them 
one crucified as a malefactor as their Messiah, was the great- 
est possible insult. He was to them, therefore, a stone of 
stumbling and a rock of ofFonce, Rom. 9, 33. 1 Pet. 2, 8, To 
the Greeks this doctrine was fooHshness. Nothing in the ap- 
prehension of rationalists can be more absurd than that the 
blood of the cross can remove sin, promote virtue, and secure 
salvation ; or that the preaching of that doctrine is to convert 
the world. 

24. But unto them which are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God and the wisdom of 
God. 

The called (kXyjtoi) always mean vhe effectually called, as 
distinguished from those who are merely extei-nally invited. 
There is a twofold call of the gospel; the ono external by the 
word ; the other internal by the Spirit. The subjects of the 
latter are designated "the called," Rom. 1, 7. 8, 28. Jude 1. 
Rev. 17, 14. compare Isaiah 48, 12. The Jews desired' an ex- 
hibition of power ; the Greeks sought wisdom : both are found 
in Christ, and in the highest degree. He is the power of Gtod 
and the wisdom of God, In his person and work there is the 
highest possible manifestation both of the divine power and 
of the divine wisdom. And those who ai-e called not only 
sec, but experience this. The doctrine of Christ crucified 
produces effects on them wHeh nothing short of divine power 
can accomplish. And it reveals and imparts to them the true 
wisdom. It makes them divinely wise ; it makes them holy j 
it makes them righteona; and it makes them blesRed, It 
does infinitely more than human wisdom could ever conceive, 
much less accomphsh. It has already changed the state of 
the intelligent umverse, and is to be the central point of influ- 
ence throughout eternity, Tiiia is the doctrine which the 
wise of this world wish to see ignored or obscured in behalf 
of their speculations. Jaat as the heathen exchange the true 
God for bii-ds and beasts and creeping tilings, and think tbe'r" ■ 
selves profound. 
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25. Because the foolishness of God is wiser than 
men, and the weakness of God is stroBger than men. 

Thia is a confirmation of what precedes. The gospel is thus 
effieaeiona, hecavse the lowest manifeetatioii of divine wisdom 
exceeds the highest results of the wisdom of men ; and the 
lowest exercise of God's power is more efFectnal than all 
human strength. Or, instead of taking the verse ia this gen- 
eral sense, tJie foolishness of God, may mean the gospel. The 
meaning then is, 'The doctrine of the cross, though regarded 
as absurd and powerless, has more of power and wisdom than 
any thing which ever proceeded from man.' 

26. For ye see your calHng, brethren, how that 
not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, 
not many noble (are called). 

The connection is not with the procoding verse but with 
the whole preceding context. The apostle introduces a neiv 
argument m proof of the aseleasnesa of hnman "wisdom. The 
argument is derived from their religious experience. 'Tou 
see, brethren, it is not the wise who ai'e called.' 

Your calling (kX^o-is) does not mean mode of life, profes- 
sion, or station, as the word vooation often does with us. The 
Greek word is never used in this sense in the iNew Testament, 
nnless 1 Cor, 1, 20 be am exception. It always refers to the 
call of God by his word and Spirit. It is to be so understood 
here. 'You see, brethren, your conversion, that not many 
wise ai'c converted.' In tins sense we speak of " effectual 
call ing. " 

Wise after thejlesh, i, e, wise with human wisdom. Flesh 
in Scripture often means human nature. There are two kinds 
of wisdom, the one human, the other divine. There are, 
therefore, two classes of wise men ; those possessing the wis- 
dom which is from, men, and those who have the wisdom 
which comes from God. Few of the former class become 
Christians ; therefore it is not by msdom that men find out 
God, which ia what the apostle designs to prove, 

Not many mighty^ i. e. the great (oi Sumroi, those having, 
^ueafi-K, in the sense of power and anthority). The opposite 
class is designated as the weak or uninfluential, see Acts 25, 
5. Not many nohle, i. e. well-born. The converts to Christi- 
anity were not in general from the higher ranks in society. 
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The things which elevate man in the world, knowledge, influ- 
ence, i-auk, are not the things which lead to God and salva- 
tion. As there is no verb in the original to agree with these 
noininativea, " the wise," " the mighty," " the noble," we may 
either supply the simple substantive verb are : ' Yon see your 
calling, not many of you are wise, or mighty, or noble ; ' or, 
we may supply, as in our version, tJie word called, 'not many 
wise are called;' ov, the word chosen,^ not many wise ai'o 
chosen, for God hath chosen, &c.' The sense remains the same. 
Human distinctions are insignificant and inefficacious in the 
sight of God, who is sovereign in the distribution of his grace. 

37. But God hath chosen the fooHsh thmgs of the 
world to confound the wise, and God hath chosen the 
weak things of the world to confound the things which 
are mighty. 

In this and the following versos the apostle asserts affirma- 
tively what he had just stated negatively, 'God does not 
choose the wise, bwt he chooses the toolish.' 

The foolish things of the world, {rh. fuapa. tov Koa-fj-ov) the 
foolish portion of mamind. In this and in the following 
clauses Uie neuter is used although persons are intended, be- 
cause the reference is indefinite, Grod hath chosen the foolish, 
the weak, the insignificant, &o. Hath chosen. It is implied in 
this form of expression, which is repeated for the sake of em- 
phasis, that as, on the one hand, the wise and the great were 
not chosen on account of their wisdom, or greatness, so, on the 
other, the foolish and the weak were not cEosen on account of 
their want of wisdom or greatness. God chose whom he 
pleased. Ho chose the ignorant that he mighi confound the 
wise ; and the weak, that he might confound the mighty. 
That is, that he might put them to shame, by convincing them 
of the little value of the things on which they prided them- 
selves,. and by exalting over them those whom they despised. 

28. And base things of the world, and things which 
are despised, hath God chosen, (yea) and things which 
are not, to bring to nought things that are ; 

Tlte base things, i. c. the base, the ignoble (ra dyti^), those 
without tamily, as opposed to the noble. Things which a/rc 
despised, i. e. men in low condition, whom the rich and noble 
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look upon with contempt. Things which are not, {to, //.ij Svra,) 
those who are entirely overlooked as though they had no ex- 
istence. There is a climax hero. God has chosen not only 
plebeians, but of the plebeians those who were objects of coa- 
tempt, and even those below contempt, too insimnficant to be 
noticed at alL These, and such as these, does God choose to 
make kings and priests unto himself To bring to nought, 
(loxTapy^o^, literally, that he might bring to n<yught. This ia 
a stronger term than that used in the preceding verse, and 
here specially appropriate. God brings to nothing the things 
that are (ret oi/ra), i. e. those who make tlieir existence known 
and felt, as opposed to those who are nothing. It is apparent 
from the dispensations of grace, that knowledge, rank, and 
power do not attract the favour of God, op secure for their 
possessors any pre-eminence or preference before him. This 
ehould render the exalted humble, and the humble content, 

29. That no flesh should glory in his presence. 

The design of God in thus dealing with men, calling the 
ignorant i-ather than the wise, the lowly instead of the great, 
is that no man should boast before him. No one can stand in 
his sight and attribute his conversion or salvation to his own 
wisdom, or birth, or station, or to any thing else by which he 
is favourably distinguished from his te!low-men. 

30. But of him are ye iu Christ Jesus, who of God 
is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sauc- 
tification and redemption. 

To be in Christ Jesus is to be united to him, 1. Eepre- 
sentativehr, as we were in Adam, Rom. 6, 12-21. 1 Cor. 15, 
22. 2, Vitally, as a branch is in the vine, or a member in the 
body, John 15, l-Y. 3. Consciously and Tolontarily by Mth, 
Rom. 8, 1, et passim. Of this union with Chi-ist, the apostlo 
teaches us here, first, its origin, and secondly, its effects. As 
to its origm, it is of God. Of him ye are in Christ Jems. 
It is {ei avTov) ofbjm as the efficient cause. It is to be referred 
to him alone that ye are in Christ. Tour conversion or sav- 
ing union with Christ is not due to yourselves; it is not be 
cause you are wiser, or better, or more diligent than others 
that j^ou are thus distinguished. This which is the turning 
point in theology, and therefore in religion, is here most ex- 
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plicitly asserted. And it is not only asserted, but it is de- 
clared to bo the purpose of God to malce it apparent, and to 
force all men to acknowledge it. He so dispenses his grace 
as to make men see with regard to othei-s, and to acltnow- 
ledge with regard to themselves, that the fact that they are 
in Christ, or true Christians, is due to him and not to them- 
selves. The effects of this union, as here stated, ai'e, that 
Christ is of God (dirS &wv), as the author, made unto us, 
1. Wisdom. Christ is the true wisdom. He ia the Logos, 
the Eevealer, in whom dwells all the fulness of the Godhead, 
and all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. No man 
knoweth the Father but the Son, and he to whom the Son 
shall reveal him, John 1, 18. Union with him, therefore, 
makes the believer truly wise. It secures the knowledge of 
God, whose glory is revealed in the face of Christ, and whom 
to know is eternal life. All true religious knowledge is de- 
rived from Christ, and it is only those who submit to his 
teaching who are wise unto salvation. 

2. The second effect of union with Christ, is righteousnesa 
and saactification (StKnioo-uiT) t< KaX dyioirjiids) ; these are inti- 
mately united (re «ai) as different aspects of the same thing. 
BiglUeousneas is that wMcli satisfies the demands of the law 
as a rule of justification; sanctijicatioTi, or hohaess, is that 
which satisfies the law as a rule of duty. Christ is both to us. 
He is our righteousness, because by his obedience and death 
he has fully satisfied the demands of justice, so that we are 
" the righteousness of God in him," 2 Cor. 6, 21. When we 
stand before the judgment-seat of God, Chiist is our i-ighteous- 
uesa. He answers for us ; he presents his own infinite merit 
as the all-safiicient reason for our justification. Rom. 3, 21. 22. 
5,19, Phil. 3, 9. He is also oar sanetification. His Spirit 
dwells in all hia people aa the Spirit of holiness, so that they 
are transformed into hia likeness ftora glory to glory. Wher- 
ever the Spirit dwells there are the fruits of the Spidt. Acts 
26, 18. Rom. 8, 9. 10. GaL 5, 22. Eph. 2, 5. 10. 

3. The third effect is redemption, i. e. deliverance from 
evil. This term sometimes includes all the benefits received 
ii'om Christ. ■ When he is called our Redeemer he is present- 
ed aa onr deliverer icroTa. guilt, from hell, from sin, fi-ora the 
power of Satan, fi,-om the grave. But when redemption is 
distinguished from justification and sanetification, it refers to 
the final deliverance from evil. The "day of redemption" is 
the day when the work of Christ shall be consummated in the 
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pci-fect salvation of his people as to soul and body. Eom. 8, 
23. Eph. 1, 14. 4, SO. Heb. 9, 12. 

Those, then, who are in Christ have divine wisdom or tne sav- 
ing knowledge of God and of divine things; they have a right- 
eousness which secures their justification. There is no condem- 
nation to those that are in Christ Jesus, Eom. 8, 1. They are 
renewed after the image of God, and shall finally be presented 
without spot or blemish before the presence of his glory. And 
they are partakers of eternal redemption or full deliverance 
from all the evils of sin, and are introduced into the gloi-ious 
liberty of the children of God. These infinite blessings can be 
obt^ed only thi-ongh Chiist. Union with him is the neces- 
sary, and the only necessary, condition of our participation of 
these blessings. And our union with Christ is of God. It is 
not of ourselves, by our own wisdom, goodness, or strength, 
bnt solely by his grace; and therefore must be sought as an 
unmerited favour. 

31. That, accordiiig as it is written, He that glori- 
eth, let him glory in the Lord. 

That, i. e. in order that. The design of God in mating 
wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption depend- 
ent on union with Christ, and union with Christ dependent, 
not on our merit, hut on his own good pleasui-e, is that we 
should glory only in him ; that is, that our confidence should 
be in him and not in ourselves, and that all the glory of our 
salvation should be ascribed to him and not to us. Such be- 
ing the design of God in the work of redemption, it is obvious 
we must conform to it in order to be saved. We must seek 
wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption only in 
Christ ; and we must seek union with Chi'ist as an undeserved 
favour. 

The passage quoted is probably Jeremiali 9, 23. 24, the 
sense of which is condensed. In quoting the Old Testament 
the apostle frequently cites the words as they stand, without 
so modifying them as to make them grammatically cohere 
with the context. As in the Septuagint, which he quotes, the 
imperative mood is used, the apostle here retains it, and in- 
stead of saying, ' In order that he who glories shculd glory Jn 
the Lord,' he says 'That, He that glories Ut him glory in the 
Lord.' Comp. 2, 9, Rom. 15, 3. 
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CHAPTER n 



Continuefl his defence of Ms mode of preaohing. In ts. 1-5 he shows ihat ha 
acted on the prindplcs set forth in the preoedins puragraph. In vs. 6-9 
he shows Ihat tbe gospel is the true wisdoin. The source of this know- 
ledge, ns externally revealed and as spiritually apprehended, is the Holj 
Spirit^ vs. 10-16. 

Oontinuation of Ma ^fenoe of Ms mode of pfsaching. 
Vs. 1-16. 
As God had determined to save men not bj' httman wisdom 
but by tlie gospel, Paul, when he appeared in Corinth, came 
neither as an orator nor as a philosopher, bnt simply as a wit- 
ness, vs. 1, 2. He had no confidence in himself, but relied for 
success eseluavely oa the demonstration of the Spirit, vs. 3, 
4. The true fomidation of feith is not reason, but the testi- 
mony of God, V. 5. 

Though what be preached was not the wisdom of men, it 
was the wisdom of God, undiscoverable by human reason, vs. 
6-9. The revealer of this divine wisdom is the Holy Ghost, 
he alone being competent to make this revelation, because he 
only knows the secret pui'poses of God, vs. 10-13. In cora- 
municating the knowledge thus derived from the Spirit, the 
apostle nsed words taught by the Spirit, v, 13. Though the 
knowledge communicated was divhie, and although eommimi- 
cated in appropriate language, it was not received by the 
natural man, because the things of the Spirit can be discerned 
only by the spiritual, vs. 14-16. 

1. And I, brethren, when I came to you, came not 
with excellency of speech or of wisdom, declaring unto 
you the testimony of God. 

And I^ i. e. aocordingly I, 'In accordance with the clear- 
ly revealed purpose of God to reject the wisdom of the world 
and to make the cross the means of salvation.' 

Excellency of speeeh or of wisdom. As speech and wis- 
dom {Aoyos and rro^ux) are here distinguished, the former 
probably refers to the manner or form, and the latter to the 
matter of his preaching. It was neither as a rhetorician nor 
as a philosopher that he appeared among them. This clause 
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may "be connected oithor with the word cawjc, 'I came not 
■with, excellency of speech ; ' or with the word declaring, ' I 
came not declaring with excellency of speech, <fec.' Tte 
former mode ia generally preferred, not only because of the 
position of the words in the sentence, hut also beoanse of the 
sense. Paul does not mean to say merely that ho did not de- 
clare the testimony of God m a rhetorical or philosophical 
manner ; but that what he declared was not the wisdom of 
men, bnt the revelation of God, 

The testimony of God taaj mean either the testimony 
which Paul bore concerning God, or God's own testimony, 
1. e. what God had revealed and testified to be tme. "The 
testhnony of God" is, in this sense, the gospel, as in 2 Tim, 1, 
8. The latter interpretation best suits the connection, as 
throughout these chapters Paul contrasts what reason teaches 
with what God teaches. He did not appear as a teacher of 
haman wisdom, but as announcing what God had revealed. 

3. For I determined not to know any thing * 
among you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified. 

For is confirmatory, 'I came not with excellency of 
speech or of wisdom, for I determined, &c.' The negative 
pai'tiole in this sentence may be connected either with the 
word to know, 'I determined not to know;' or with the 
word determined, 'I did not determine, i. e. I had no inten- 
tion or purpose.' The position of the words (ov yap iKptva) ia 
in fiiTOur of the latter interpretation. The meaning in either 
case is the same. 

Jesvs Christ, and him emoifed. Paul's only design in 
going to Corinth was to preach Christ; and Christ not iS a 
teacher, or as an example, or as a perfect man, or as a new 
starting point in the development of the race — all this would 
be mere philosophy ; but Christ as cfmcified, i. e, as dying for 
our sins. Christ as a propitiation was the burden of Paul's 
preaching. It has been well remarked that tTesws Christ re- 
fers to the person of Christ, and Mm crucified, to his work ; 
which constitute the sum of the gospel. 

3. And I was with you in weakness, and in fear, 
and in mucli trembhng, 

• TliB common teit here m to3 s;'S*'rai tL Tha toC ia omitted In tie MSS., 
A, B. C. D. E. F, G. Tlio reading adopted in the recent editions ia t1 elSii/ai. 
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I came to you, iysvofkriv irpo^ -u/iSs, I came to yon and was 
with you, see John 1, 2. The weakness of which he here speaks 
■was not bodily weakne^ ; for although he elsewhere speaks 
of himself as weak in body, 2 Cor. 10, 10, and aa suffering un- 
der bodily infirmity, Gal. 4, 14, yet here the whole context 
shows he refers to his state of mind. It was not in the con- 
sciousness of streneth, self-confident and self-relying, that he 
appeared among them, but aa oppressed with a sense of his 
weakness and insufficiency. Ho had a work to do which ho 
felt to be entirely above Ins powers. 

in fear and tr&mMing, i. e. in aniie^, or solicitude of 
mind arising out of a sense of his insufBciency, and of the 
infinite importance of his wort, 2 Cor. 1, 15. Phil. 2, 12. 
Eph. 6, 5. 

4. And ray speech and my preacliing (was) not witli 
enticing words of man's wisdom, but iu demonstration 
of the Spirit and of power. 

My speech and preaching (Xoyos and n^pvyfia). If these 
terms are to be distinguished, the former may refer to his pri- 
vate, and the latter to bis pubUo instructions ; or, the former is 
general, including all modes of address, and the latter specific, 
limited to public discourse. ' My instructions in general, and 
my pubhc preaching in particulaT,' Both terms, however, 
may designate the same thing under different aspects. 

His mode of preaching is described, first, negatively, and 
then positively. It was not with the entiomg words of man's 
wisdom, 1. e. the persuasive words which human wisdom 
would suggest. In his endeavours to bring men to the obedi- 
ence of the faith, he did not rely upon his own skill in argu- 
ment or persuasion. This is the negative statement. Posi- 
tively, his preaching was in (or with, h' ; the preposition is the 
same in both clauses, though rendered by our translators in 
the former, with, aud in the latter, in) the detnonstraPion of 
the Spirit and of power. This may mean, ' The demonstration 
of the powerful Spirit;' or, 'The demonstration of the Spirit 
and of (miraculous) power ; ' refeiTing to the twofold evidence 
or proof of the gospel, viz., the internal influence of the Spirit, 
and the external evidence of miracles. The word (Swafits), 
rendered power, often means miraculous power, but as such 
cannot be its meaning in the following verse, it is uot probable 
it was intended to have that sense here. The phrase probably 
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means 'The demonstration of which the Spirit is the author, 
and which is characterized by power ; ' so that the sense iSj 
the powerful demonstration, of the Spirit. 

Demonstration (riiro'Set^w) setting forth, exhibition of proof, 
Paul relied, therefore, for success, not on his skill in argument 
or persuasion, nor upon any of the resources of human wisdom, 
but on the testimony which the Spirit bore to the truth. The 
Holy Ghost demonstrated the gospel to bo tme. 

5. That yourfaitli should not stand in the wisdom 
of men, but in the power of God. 

That, i. e. in order that. The d^gn of the apostle in act- 
ing as stated in the preceding yerse, was that the faith of his 
bearers might not rest upon human reason, but on the testi- 
mony of God. It might have been easy for him to argue the 
Corinthians into a conviction of the truth of the Gospel, by 
appealing to its superiority to heathenism and to the evidence 
of its divine origin afforded by prophecy and miracles. He 
might have exhibited the folly of idolatiy, and the absurdity 
of pagan rites and ceremonies, and convinced them of the his- 
toncS truth of Christianity. The conviction thus produced 
would be rational and important ; but it would not be saving 
f^th. Faith founded on such evidence is merely speculative. 
The true foundation of ^th, or rather, the foundation of true 
Mtb, is the power of God. This is explained by what he had 
before called "the demonstration of the Spiiit." That exer- 
dse of divine power, therefore, to which he refers as the 
ground of faith, is the powerful operation of the Spirit, bear- 
mg witness with and by the truth in our hearts. A faith 
which is founded on the authority of the church, or upon ar- 
guments addressed to the understanding, or even on the 
moral power of the truth as it affects the natural conscience, 
such as Felix had, is unstable and inoperative. But a feith 
founded on the demoi^tration of the Spirit is abiding, infalli- 
ble, and works by love and purifies the heai-t. 

In these verses, therefore, we are taught, 1. That the pro- 

fer method to convert men in any commmiity. Christian or 
'agan, is to preach or set forth the truth concerning the per- 
son and work of Christ. Whatever other means are used 
must be subordinate and auxiliaiy, designed to remove ohsta- 
cles, and to gain access for the troth to the mind, just as the 
ground is cleared of weeds and brambles in order to prepare 
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it for the precious seed. 2, Tho proper state of mind in which 
to preach the gospel is the opposite of self-ooofidenee or care- 
lessness. The gospel should be preached with a sense of 
weakneBS and with great anxiety and solicitude. 3. The suc- 
cess of the gospel does not depend on the skill of the preacher, 
but on the demonstration of the Spirit. 4. The foundation of 
saving faith is not reason, i. e. not arguments addressed to the 
nnderstanding, but the power of God as exerted with and by 
the truth upon the heart. 

6. Howbeit we speak wisdom among fhem that are 
perfect ; yet not the wisdom of this world, nor of the 
princes of this world, that come to nought. 

Paul had in the procedmg chapter, vs. 17-31, asserted the 
insufficiency of human wisdom, and in vs. 1-5 of this chapter, 
he had said he was not a teacher of human wisdom. Was it to 
be inferred from this that he despised knowledge, that he waa 
an iQiterate contemner of letters, or that he taught nonsense ? 
Far from it ; he taught the highest wisdom. It is pWn from 
this whole discussion, that by the wisdom of the world, Paul 
means that knowledge of Gtod and divine things which men 
derive from reason. It is also plain that what he says of tho 
worthlessness of that knowledge has reference to it as a means 
of salvation. The objection urged against him was, that he 
did not teach philosophy. His answer is, j)hilosophy cannot 
save men. Whatever may be its value within its own sphere 
and for its own ends, it is worse than nseless as a substitute 
for the gospel. He was not for banisliing philosophy from 
the schools, but from the pulpit. Let the dead buiy the 
dead ; but do not let, them pretend to impai't life. 

JTowbeit, nevertheless, i. e. ' although we do not teach hu- 
man wisdom, we teach the trae wisdom.' Among them that 
are perfect {iv toU reAEiois), i. e. the mature, the full-grown, the 
competent. The iv here is not redundant as though the sense 
■were to the perfect ; but has ite proper force among. Among 
one class of men the doctrine which he preached was regarded 
as foolishness, but among another it was seen to be divine wis- 
dom. Who are meant by the perfect ? There are two an- 
swers to this question. Some say they were the advanced 
or mature Christians as distinguished from the babes in Christ. 
Others say, they were behevers as opposed to unbelievers ; 
those taught by the Spirit and thus enabled to understand the 
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truth, as opposed to the unrenewed. According to tliis view, 
Paul lueaiis to say that the gospel, although foolishness to the 
Greek, was the highest wisdom in the estimation of the truly 
enlightened. In favonr of this view of the passage, and in 
opposition to the other, it may be argued, 1. That those who 
regarded Paul's doctrine as foolishneas were not the babes in 
Christ, but the unrenewed, " the wise of tliis world ; " conse- 
quently those to whom it was wisdom were not advanced 
Christians, but believers as such. Throughout the whole 
context, the opposition is between " the called " or converted, 
and the unconverted, and not between one class of believers 
and another class. 2. K "the perfect" here means advanced 
Christians as distinguished from babes in Christ, then the wis- 
dom which Paul preached was not the gospel as such, but its 
higher doctrines. But this cannot be, because it is the doc- 
trine of the cross, of Christ crucified, wliich he declares to be 
the power of God and the wisdom of God, 1, 24. And the 
description given in the following part of this chapter of the 
wisdom here intended, refers not to the higher doctrines of 
the gospel bat to the gospel itself. The contrast is between 
the wisdom of the world and the wisdom of God, and not be- 
tween the rudimental and the higher doctrines of the gospel. 
Besides, what are these higher doctrines which Paul preached 
only to the 61ite of the church? No one knows. Some say 
one thing, and some another. But there are no higher doc- 
trines than those taught in this epistle and in those to the 
Romans and Ephesians, aU addressed to the mass of the peo- 
ple. The New Testament makes no distinction between 
(jTHTTi! and yvuKTvi) higher and lower doctrines. It does indeed 
speak of a distinction between milk and strong meat, but that 
is a distinction, not between kinds of doctrine, but between one 
mode of instrnction and another. In oateohiama designed for 
children the church pours oat all the treasures of her know- 
ledge, but in the form of milk, i, e. in a form adapted to the 
weakest capacities. For all these reasons we conclude that 
by " the perfect " the apostle means the com.petent, the people 
of God as distinguished fcora. the men of the world; and by 
wisdom, not any higher doctrines, but the simple gospel, 
which is the wisdom of God as distinguished from the wisdom 
of men. 

The apostle describes this wisdom, first negatively, by say- 
ing it is not tTte wisdom of this world, or, wisdom not of this 
world, i. e. it belongs not to the world, and is not attuned by 
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the men of tlie world. Nor of the princes of this world. This 
designation includes all who take the first rank among men ; 
m.en of influence, ■whether for their wisdom, Hrth, or power. 
He does not refer exclusively to magistrates, or princes, in the 
restricted sense of that term. This seema plain, from the con- 
nection, and from what follows in v. 8. Who come Co nought, 
i. e. whom it is God's purpose to confound, as taught above, 
1, 28. 

7. But we speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, 
(even) the hidden (wisdom), which God ordained before 
the world unto our glory. 

Having m v. 6 stated what this wisdom is not, he here 
states what it is. It is, flrat, the wisdom of God ; secondly, it 
is mysterious, or hidden ; thirdly, it is a system of truth whiob 
God from eternity had determined to reveal for the salvation 
of his people. In other words, it ia the revelation of the coun 
eels of eternity in reference to the redemption of man. 

The wisdom of God, i. e. the wisdom derived irom God ; 
which he has revealed, as distinguished from any form of 
knowledge of human origin. Jn a mystery. The word mys- 
tery always means something into which men must be initi- 
ated ; eometbing undiscoverable by human reason. Whether 
its being undiscoverable ai-ises from if« lying in the future, or 
because hid in the unrevealed purposes of G«d, or from its 
own nature as beyond our comprehension, is not determined 
by the signification of the word, but is to be learned from the 
context. The most natural connection of the worda here is 
■with what precedes, " -wisdom m a mystery," for mysterious, 
or hidden wisdom, as is immediately explained by what fol- 
lows. As there is no connecting article (between <TQ^\a.v and 
ftvjTTipi'ji) in the original, some prefer comiecting this clause 
with the verb. ' We speak in a mystery,' i. e. as declaring a 
mystery or matter of revelation. 

Which God before the world (jrpo Tun- ouovtoi'), before the 
ages, i. e. before tmie, or from eternity, preordained to our 
glory — ^predetermined in reference to our glory. The word 
glory is often used for all the benefits of salvation. It includes 
aU the excellence and blessedness which Christ has secured 
for his people, Rom. 6, 2. The idea that the scheme of re- 
demption, which the apostle here calls the wfedom of God, 
was from eternity formed in the divine mind, &■ out of the 
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reach, of human penetration, and haa under the gospel Tjeen 
made known for the salvation of men, is one often presented 
by the apostle, Rom. 16, 25. 26. Eph. 3, 9. 

8. Whicli none of the princes oE this world knew : 
for bad they known (it), they would not have crucified 
the Lord of glory. 



Which refers to wisdom, and not to ff^ory ; 
fonner, and not the latter, is the subject of discourse. ' Which 
■wisdom none of the princes, i. e. the great men, of this world 
knew.' The reference is here principsJly to the rulers of the 
Jews, the authors of the crucifixion of Christ, and the repre- 
sentatives of the class to which they belonged. It was the 
world in its princes who rejected Cbnst. 

Liyfd of glory is a title of divinity. It means, possessor of 
divine excellence, "Wbo is the Kmg of glory? The Lord 
of hosts, he is the Kbg of glory," Ps. 24, 10. Acts Y, 2. James 
2, 1. Eph. 1, IV. The pei-son crucified, therefore, was a divine 
person. Hence t!ie deed was evidence of inconceivable blind- 
ness and wictedness. It was one that could only be done 
through ignorance, "And now, brethren," said the apostle 
Peter to the Jews, " I wot that through ignorance ye did it, 
as did also your rulers," Acta 3, 17. The fact that the princes 
of this world were so blind as not to see that Christ was the 
Lord of glory, Paul cites as proof of their ignorance of the 
wisdom of God. Had they known the one, they would have 
known the other. 

This passage illustrates a very important principle or usage 
ofSoripture. "We see that the person of Christ maybe desig- 
nated irom his divine nature, when what is affirmed of him is 
true only of his homan nature. The Lord of glory was cruci- 
fied; the Souof Godwas bornofawoman; he who was equal 
with God humbled himself to be obedient unto death. In like 
manner we speak of the birth or death of a man without 
meaninc that the soul is born or dies; and the Scriptures 
speak ot the birth and death of the Son of God, without mean- 
ing that the divine nature is subject to these changes. It is 
also plain that to predicate ignorance, subjection, sufiering, 
death, or any other limitation of the Son of God, is no more 
inconsistent with the divinity of the person so designated, 
than to predicate birth and death of a man, is inconsistent 
with the immateriality and inunoitality of the human soul 
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"WTiatevoris true either of the sonlor body maybe predicated 
of a man as a person; and whatever is true of either the di- 
vine or human nature of Christ may be predicated of Christ 
as a person. We need not hesitate therefore to say with Paul, 
the Lord of glory was crucified ; or even, in accordance with 
tlie received text in Acts 30, 28, " God purchased the church 
with his blood." The person who died was truly God, al- 
though the divine nature no more died than the soul of man 
does when the breath leaves his body. 

9. But as it is written, Eye bath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for them that love 
him. 

The meaning of this verse is plain, although there ai-e sev- 
eral difficulties connected with it. Paul had sdd, he preached 
the hidden wisdom of God, which none of the princes of this 
world knew ; he taught what no eye hath seen, nor ear heard, 
nor heart conceived. That is, he preached truth undiscover- 
able by human reason. To enter into the heart means to occur 
to the mind. Compare in the Hebrew, Isaiah 65, 17. 

The first difficulty connected with this verse is a gram- 
matical one, which does not appear in our version because of 
the freedom of the translation. Literally the passage reads, 
' What no eye saw, and no ear heard, and no heart conceived, 
what God has prepared for those who love him — .' The sen- 
tence is incomplete. This difficulty may be met either by a 
reference to the usage referred to in the note on the last verse 
of the preceding chapter, v. 31, the custom of the apostles to 
quote passages from flie Old Testament without weaving them 
grammatically into their own discourse. Or, we may supply, 
as many do, the word (XaXoB/iei') ' toe speak what God hath 
prepared for those who love him.' Or this verse may be con- 
nected with what follows: 'What eye hath not seen — what 
(namely) God hath prepared for his people, he hath revealed 
to us by his Spirit.' — The first of these explanations is gener- 
ally adopted and is the most satisfactory. 

The second difficulty relates to the passage quoted. As the 
formula, " As it is written," is never used by the apostles except 
in tiie citation of the canonical boolra of the Old Testament, it 
cannot be admitted that Paul intended to quote either some 
book now lost, or some apocryphal writing. If it be assumed 
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that he intended to quote Isaiah 64, 4, the difficulty is twofold, 
first, the language or words are different, and secondly, the 
sense is different. Isaiah 64, 4, (or 8 in the Hebrew) as liter- 
aily translated by Dr. J. A. Alexander, is i "And from eter- 
nity they have not heai'd, they have not perceived by the ear, 
the eye hath not seen, a God beside thee (^i^ho) will do for 
(one) waiting for him." The idea is, that men had never 
known any other God tbau Jehovah who did, or could do, 
what he tlu-eatened to do. The Septuagint expresses the same 
idea. The meaning in Isaiah as connected with what pre- 
cedes, seema to be that the reason why such fearful things as 
had been predicted were to be expected from Jehovah is, that 
he alone had proved himself able to perform tbem. To get 
over this difficulty some propose a different interpretation of 
the passage in the prophet. By connecting it with what fol- 
lows, and by taking the word God in the vocative, the sense 
may be, ' Fi-om eternity they have not heard, nor perceived 
by the ear, eye bath not seen, O God, without thee, (i. e. with- 
out a revelation) what he, (or, by change of person) what thou 
hast prepared for those that wait for thee.' This is the ver- 
sion ^ven in the Vulgate, and brings the passage into har- 
moiw with the apostle's quotation. _ 

Others, assuming the first-mentioned interpretation of the 
passage in Isaiah to be the true one, consider the apostle as 
using scriptural language without intending to give the sense 
of the original. TEs we often do, and it is not unfreqnently 
done in the New Testament, Rom. 10, 18. As it is written, ia 
not, in this case, the form of quotation, but is rather equivalent 
to saying, ' To use the language of Scripture.' 

A third explanation of this difficulty is, that the apostle did 
not intend to quote any one passage of scripture, bat to appeal 
to its authority for a clearly revealed ti'uth. It is certainly 
taught in the Old Testament that the human mind cannot 
penetrate into the couliaels of God ; his purposes can only be 
known by a supernatural revelation. This is the tmth for 
which the apostle cites the authority of the Old Testament. 
There is, theretbre, not the slightest ground for imputing M- 
ure of memory, or an erroneous interpretation to the inspired 
apostle. 

10. But God hath revealed (them) unto ua by his 
Spirit : for the Spirit searcheth all tilings, yea, the deep 
things of God. 
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What was nn disco veraMe by human reason, God hath 
revealed by hia Spirit. Unto us, i, e. iiato those to whom this 
revelation, was made, viz. " the holy apostles and prophets," 
Eph. 3, 5, This revelation was made by the Spirit, for lie 
alone is competent to make it ; for he alone aearcnes the deep 
thhigs of Grod. Searches, i. e. explores, acom-ately and thor- 
oughly knows. The word does not expre^ the proee^ of 
investigation, but rather its results, viz., profound faowledge. 
Thus God is said to seai-ch the hearts of the children of men, 
to intimate that there is nothing in naan that escapes his notice, 
Rom, 8, 27. Rev. 2, 23. So there is nothing in God unknown 
to the Spirit. The deep things, i. e. depths of God, the inmost 
receases, as it were, of his being, perfections and purposes. 
The Spii-it, therefore, is fully competent to reveal that wisdom 
which had for ages been hid in God. This passage proves at 
once the personality and the divinity of the Holy Ghost. His 
personality, because intelligent activity is ascribed to him ; he 
searches/ his divinity, because omnisaenco is ascribed to him; 
he knows all that God knows, 

11. Por what man knoweth the tMngs of a man, 
save the spirit of man which is in him ? even so the 
things of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God. 

This verse is designed to illustrate two points : First, as no 
one knows the thou^ts of a man but the man himself, so no 
one knows the thoughts of God, but God liimself. Therefore 
no one but a divine person is competent to make a revelation 
of the thoughts and purposes of God. Second, as every man 
does know his own flioughts, so the Spirit of God knows the 
thoughts of God. His knowledge of what is in God is analo- 
gous to that which we have of ttie contents of onr own con- 
sciousness. The analo^es of scripture, however, are not to be 
pressed beyond the pomt which they are intended to illustrate. 
The point to be illustrated here is, the knowledge of the Spirit, 
lie knows what is in God, as we know what is in ourselves. 
It is not to be inferi-ed from this that the Spirit of God beai-a 
in other points the same relation to Qod, that our spirits do 

12. Now we have received, not the spirit of the 
world, but the Spirit which is of God; that we might 
know the things that are freely given to us of God. 
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The apostle had set forth two sources of knowledge, the 
one, human ; the other, divine ; the one, the mforming prin- 
ciple ■which is in man ; the other, the informing pvmcij>le 
which is of God. And he asserts that the sonrco of that wis- 
dom, or knowledge which he commimicated, was not the 
former, hut the &tter. It was not human reason, Irnt the 
Spirit of God. The spirit of the world does not here mean 
a worldly disposition or temper ; bat spirit is that which 
knows and teaches. The spirit of the world is therefore a 
periphraae for reason, which is the piinciple of knowledge in 
men. When Paul says he had not received that spiiut, he 
means that human reason waa not the source of the know- 
ledge which he communicated. The Spirit which is of God, 
is t£e Holy Spirit as proceeding from him and sent by him as 
the instructor of men. To receive the Spirit is to be the sub- 
ject of hia influence. It, therefore, depends upon the context 
and on the nature of the influences spoken of, who are intended 
by those who receive the Spirit. Here the whole connection 
shows that the apostle is spealdng of revelation and inspira- 
tion ; and therefore we must mean we apostles, (or Paul him- 
self,) and not we Christians. 

That, i. e, in order that, we might knoto the things freely 
given to us of God, i. e. the things graciously revealed by 
God. This clause does not refer to inward spiritual blesangs 
now enjoyed by believers, nor to the ftitare blessedness of the 
saints, except so far as these are included in the general sub- 
ject of Paul's preaching. The connection is with v. 10. 
' What human reason could not discover, God hath revealed 
to us apostles, in order that we might know what he has thus 
graciously communicated.' The subject is the wisdom of God, 
the gospel, as distinguished from the wisdom of the world. 
This IS clear both from what precedes and from what follows. 

13. Whicli things also we speak, not in the words 
which man's wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth ; comparing spiritual things with 
spiritual. 

Which things/ the things revealed by the Spirit, We 
also speak. We do not only know, we also communicate the 
things which God has revealed. How is this done ? What 
language did the apostle use in communicating wliat he had 
received by divine revelation ? He answers, according to his 
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usual method, firat, negatively ; and tiieii, positiTely, It was 
not done " in the words which man's wisdom teacheth." This 
includes two things. The words used by the apostle were 
neither auch as the skill of tho rhetoiician would suggest, nor 
siieh as liis own mind, uninfluenced by the Spirit of God, sug- 
gested. The affirmative statement is, that the words used 
were taught by the Holy Ghost. Thia is verbal inspiration, 
or the doctrine that the writers of the Scriptures were con- 
trolled by the Spii-it of God in the choice of the words which 
they employed in commuuicatrng divine truth. This has been 
stigmatized as "the mechanical theory of inspiration," de- 
grading the sacred penmen into mere machines. It is objected 
to this doctrine that it leaves the diversity of style which 
mai'ka the different portions of the Bible, unaccounted for 
But, if God can control the thoughts of a man without making 
him a machine, why cannot he control his language ? And 
why may he not render each writer, whether poetical or 
prosaic, whether polished or rude, whether apnoi'istio or 
logical, iafalhble in the use of his characteristic style? K the 
language of the Bible be not inspired, then we have the truth 
communicated through the discolouring and distorting medium 
of humsm imperfection. Paul's direct assertion ia that the 
words which he used, were taught by the Holy Ghost. 

Gomparing spiritual things with spiritual; or rather, 
Joining spintual things to spiritual words, or, expl^ning the 
things of the Spu-it in the words of the Spirit. For the use of 
trvyKpivav in the sense of mt&rpreting or ^m^ining, see Gen. 
40,8.16. 41,12.15. Dan. 6, 12. in the LXx. Thia interpre- 
tation is demanded by the connection. The apostle had s^d 
that the truths which he taught were revealed by the Spii-it ; 
and that the words which he used were taught by the Spirit, 
which he sums up by saying, he explained spu'itual things in 
spiritual words. This view of the passage is perfectly consist- 
ent with, the signiScation of the words. Toe origmal word 
{oTryKpivoi} means not only mentally to combine and hence to 
compare, but also to join together ; and also to explain. It 
is used in the Septua^t to express the act of interpreting 
dreams or enigmas. The clause in qu^ion may, therefore, 
be translated either, eomiining ^ritucd things with ^ritual 
words ; or, explaining the one by the other. Besides, the 
word spirituai {-Trvev/ianKol^), which has no substantive con- 
nected with it, most natui-ally agrees with words (Adyow) un- 
derstood, which immediately precedes. 
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The other interpretation, comparing epirituai things with 
spiritual, whether it means comparing the Old Testament with 
tlie New, as some say ; or, as others nnderstand it, comparing 
one portion of the Spirit's teaching with another, is inconsist- 
ent with the contest. Much less can be s^d in fevour of a 
tliird interpretation of this clause adopted by many, who un- 
derstand the apostle to say, he explains spiritual things to 
spiritual _pe)-s£>«a. This anticipates what follows. 

14. But tlie natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God; for they are fooHshness uuto 
Mm : neither can he know (them), because they are 
spiritually discerned. 

Although the things of the ^rit, that is, the truths of hia 
word, ai-e so clearly revealed ; and although they have been 
communicated in language taughtby the Spu'it, yet, by a cer- 
tain class of men, they are rejected. That is, they are not 
believed, appreciated, and obeyed. This class of men is called 
natural. The meaning of this tenn cannot be detei-mined by 
the mere signification of the word (^axi«ds), for it signifies 
both sensnaT (i. e. under the influence of the lower animal 
principles of our nature), and also natural, i, e. under the in- 
fluence of what belongs to the nature of man as it now exists, 
as distingolshed from the Spirit of God. Many commentators 
say that the (^uxotoO natw^ are the sensoal, and the opposite 
class the (irvtvixaTiKoi) spiritual are the intellectual, the rational, 
those under the influence of the (irveSjaa) spirit in the sense of 
the higher, as distinguished from the lower, principles of onr 
nature. According to this view, Paul means to say, that 
although sensual men do not receive the things of the Spirit, 
intellectual men do. This interpretation, however, cannot be 
correct. 1. Because it gives a meaning to the passage not 
only inconastent with the direct assertion of the apostle, but 
opposed to the whole drift and design of his argument. He 
not only declares that it was not the wise, the refined and cul- 
tivated who received the gospel — but his whole object is to 
prove that the reason of man, or man in the highest develop- 
ment of his nature, can neither, discover "the things of the 
Spirit," nor receive them when revealed. It is of God, and 
not because of theu' superior culture or refinement, that men 
are in Christ, 1, 30. These things are hid from the wise and 
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prudent, and revealed unto babes, Matt. 11, 25. 2. Becauae 
tho word spiritual, wheu used in the Now Testament of per- 
sons, never means intdkotual. It always means one under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit. It therefore must have that 
meaning here. 3. The very distinction designed to be ex- 
pressed here and elsewhere by the terms natural and spiritual, 
ia that between nature and grace, between the natural and 
supernatural, James 3, 15. Jade 19. 4. The reason assigned 
why the natural man does not receive the things of the Spirit, 
viz., because "they are spiritually discerned," does not mean 
'becaase they are rationally discerned,' and therefore it is not 
the want of due cultivation of the reason that characterizes 
the natural maji, but the want of the Spirit. By natural man, 
therefore, we must miderstand the unrenewed man; the man 
under the influence of hranan nature, as distinguished from 
those who are under the inflnence of the Holy Spirit. The 
natural or unrenewed man does not receive the thmg^ of the 
Spirit. As the things which the Holy Ghost has revealed 
address themselves not only to the intelleot aa true, but to 
the conscience as obligatory and to the affections as excellent 
and lovely, not to receive them, is not to recognize, in our 
inward experience, their truth, authority, and excellence. 

For they are foolishness unto them. The word (/wupos) 
foolish, as an adjective, means in Greek, ^U, insipid, taste- 
less,- as a substantive, one that ia dull, or stupid ; that ia, one 
on whom truth, duty and excellence do not produce their 
proper effect. Foolishness (luopia) is that which is to us ab- 
surd, insipid, powerless. When, therefore, it is said that the 
tilings of the ^irit are foolishness to the natural man, it means 
that they are to him absurd, insipid and distasteful. 

And lie cannot know them. To know is to discern the 
nature of any thing, whether as true, or good, or beautiful. 
This is in accordance with the constant usage of scripture. 
To know God is to diacem his truth and excellence ; to Know 
the truth is to apprehend it as true and good. The wise are the 
good, that is, those who discern the truth and excellence of 
divine things. The fools are the wicked, those who are insen- 
sible to truth iuid goodness. What, therefore, the apostle here 
affirms of the natural or unrenewed man is, that he cannot 
discei-n the truth, excellence, or beauty of divme things. Ha 
cannot do it. It is not simply that he does not do it ; or that 
he will not do it, but he canuot. We do not say of a clown 
that he will not discern the ti-uth, exceilenee, and beauty of a 
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poem. The difficulty is not merely in his will bnt in his whole 
inward state. The thing ia foolishness to him. So the scrip- 
tures do not say of the natural man merely that he will not 
discern the things of the Spirit, because the difficulty in his 
case is not in the will alone, but in his whole inward state. 
He cannot know them. And the reason is, 

because they <ere spiritually discerned. That is, because 
they are discerned thi'ough the Spirit. Therefore those who 
have not the Spii"it cannot discern them. If the effect of sin 
on the human soul ia to make it blind to the truth, excellence 
and beauty of diTine things ; if, as the apostle asserts, the 
natural, or unrenewed, man is in such a state that the things of 
the Spirit are foolishness to him, absurd, insipid and distaste- 
ful, then it follows that he can discern them only thi-ough the 
Spirit. His inward state must be changed by the influence of 
the Spirit before he can apprehend the truth and excellence 
of the gospeL There must be congeniality between the per- 
ceiver and the thing perceived. Only the pure in heart can 
see God. If our gospel be hid, says the apostle, it is hid to 
them that are lost. The only hope of the unrenewed, there- 
fore, is in doing as the blind did in the days of Christ. They 
must go to him for spiritual discernment; and those who go 
to him he ^vill in no ivise cast out. 

15. But he that is spiritual judgeth all things, yet 
he himself ia judged of no man. 

To judge here means to discern, to appreciate, and thus 
pass judgment upon. As the original word is the same in this 
as in the preceding verso, there is no good reason why the 
translation should vary. The spiritual man discerns the 
things which are spiritually discerned, though he himself is 
not discerned or properly appreciated by any natural man. 
The all things here ^oken of are limited by the context 
to the things of the Spirit. It is not of the officers of the 
church only, nor of the church collectively, but of each and 
every man in whom the Holy Spirit dwells, that the apostle 
affirms this ability to discern the truth, excellence and beauty 
of divine things. It is as impossible that one man should dis- 
cern for anoflier what is true and good, as that one man 
should see for another. We must see for ourselves or not at 
all. The right of private judgment m matters of religion, is 
inseparable from the indwelling of the Spirit. Those who can 
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see, have the right to see. It is the office of the Holy Spirit 
to reveal the truth, to open our eyes to discern it in its true 
nature, and to feel its power. It is on this demonstration of 
the Spirit, as taught above, that saving faith is founded. And 
as this demonstration ia granted to every one who has the 
Spirit, the faith of the Christian is founded neither on the 
wisdom of men nor on the authority of the church, and ia 
euhject to neither. 

Yet he himself is Judged of no man. This again is limit- 
ed hy the context. He is appreciated ty no man who has 
not the Spirit. Paul afterwards says it wa-* to him a small 
matter to be judged by man's judgment, 4, 3. He is not 
here spealdng of the legitimate subjection of the believer to 
his brethren; for he elsewhere teaches that those who have 
the Spirit may sit in judgment on those who profess to be 
spiritual, and determine how far they are really led hy the 
Spirit. And he gives the rule by which that judgment is to 
be directed, 5, 9-12. 12, 3. Gal. 1, 8. If any man profess to 
be spiritual, and yet does what the Spirit in his word forbids, 
or denies what the Spirit teaches, we know that he deceives 
himself, and that the truth is not in him. Wb must try the 
spirits, whether they be of God. This is true, and is perfectly 
consistent with what the apostle here say^, which only means 
that the spiritual raaa cannot be discerned or estimated aright 
by those who are not spiritual. 

16. For who hath known the mind of the Lord, 
that he may instruct him ? But we have the mind of 
Christ. 

Tins is a confirmation of what precedes. No one can 
judge a spiritual man, for that would be to judge the Lord. 
The Lord had revealed certain doctrines. The spiiitual dis- 
cern those doctrines to he true. For any man to pronounce 
them false, and to judge those who held them, supposes he is 
able to teach the Lord. As no one can do this, no one can 
judge those who have the mind of Christ, that is, those whom 
Christ by Iiis Spirit has taught the truth. Syllo^stically 
stated, the axgument would stand thus: No one can instruct 
the Lord. We have the mind of the Lord. Therefore no one 
can instruct or judge us. The first member of this syllogism 
is expressed m the language of Isaiah 40, 15, accordmg_ to 
the Septuagmt. The philosophers of Greece and the soribea 
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among the Jews had sat in judgment upon Paul, and pro- 
nounced his preachmg foohshness. He tolls them they wore 
not competent judges. The natural mail cannot discern the 
things of the Spirit, and is incompetent to judge those whom 
the Spirit has taught. As what we teach is the mind of the 
Lord, to condemn our doctrine, or to judge iis as the teach- 
ers of those doctrines, is to condemn the Lord. 

What in the Old Testament is said of Jehovah is often in 
the New Testament applied to Christ. Tins ia the case here. 
Wiio hath tnown the mind of the Lord? means, who hath 
knoivn the mind of Jehovah ? We Jiave the mind of Christ, 
therefore, means, we have the mind of Jehovah. What is 
true of the one ia true of the other. . The same person who is 
revealed in the New Testament as the Son of God, was re- 
vealed of old as Jehovah, This teaehes how firm a foandation 
the believer has for his fiiith, and how impossible it is for any 
one taught by the Spirit to give up his convictions to the au- 
thority of men. 



CHAPTER IH. 

Tranaition from the defanos of his modB of preaoting to tha suTyect of tlieir 
divifflouB, TJ. 1-5. Tha trae relaHon of rainietera to the ohuroh as ser- 
Taats, and not party leaders, ys, 7— 2S. 

Re.'proof of the Oorinthians for their dissensions about their 
religious teacJiers. Vs. 1-23. 

The apostle resumes the subject of the contentions ia the 
church of Coi'inth. He passes to that subject from the de- 
fence of his mode of preaching by a natural association. One 
of the objections against him was, that his preaching was too 
simple. He answers, he could not make it otherwise, because 
they were mere babes in Christ. The proof of their being in 
this infantile or carnal state was that stnfes and divisions exist- 
ed among them ; one saying, I am of Paul ; and another, I am 
of Apollos, vs. 1-4. 

As their dissensions had reference to their religious teach- 
ers, the apostle endeavoui-s to correct the evil by presenting 
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the ministerial office in its true ligtit. 1. Ministers were not 
lieads of eclioola or rival sects as were the Grecian pliiloso- 
pliors, but mere servants, without any authority or power of 
theii- own. One may plant, and another water, bnt the whole 
increase is of God, vs. 5-7. 2. Ministers are one. They have 
one master and one work. They may have different depart- 
ments ia that great work, bnt they are like feUow-iabourers on 
the same fai-m, or fellow-btiildere on the same temple, vs. 8, 9, ' 
;i. In the discharge of their respective duties they incnr a great 
responsibility. Kthey attempt to build up the temple of God 
with the rubbish of their own wisdom, they will be severely 
punished. If they employ the materials which God has furnished, 
they will be rewarded, vs. 10-15. i. It ia because the church 
is the temple of G^d, that ministers wiU be held to this strict 
account for the doctrines which they preach, and for the way 
in which they execute their office, vs. 16. 17. 5. No minister 
need deaeive himself in this matter. He cannot preach a 
higher wisdom than the wisdom of God ; and to leai-n that 
wisdom he must renounce his own, vs. 18-20. 6. Therefore 
the people should not place their confidence in ministers, who 
bcloBg to the churcli, and not the church to them.. To the 
interests and consummation of the church, all things, visible 
and invisible, are made subservient, vs. 21-23, 

1. And I, brethren, could not speak unto you as 
unto spiritual, but as unto carnal,* (even) as unto babes 
in Christ. 

There were two classes of opponents of the apostle in 
Corinth. The false teachers, some of whom he denounces as 
anti-Christian, and others he speaks of as only errorista ; and 
secondly, those members of the church whom these fiilse 
teachers had seduced. As agmnat the false teachers and the 
unconverted Jews and Gi-eeks he upheld the simple gospel as 
higher than the wisdom of the world. His only answer to 
their objection that he did not preach with "the wisdom of 
words," was that the wisdom of the world was foolishness with 

* Instead of irapitiKoIr, taOo caTvial, noli, 'Kschenclorf and others reaS 

imp«(voi!, to those made ofjesh, eomp. 2 Cor. 8, 3. The latter term, nsed in ii 
moral sense, would be stronger than fhe former, aa indicating the very nature 
aa carnal In all the plnces in the New Testamaat where tSa form fftSprdi'oi 
appears, except in 2 Hoc 3, 3, the reading is doubtful. Itum. 7, 14. Hob. 7, 
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God. To the objection, as urged by belioTers, that his preach- 
ing was too elemoiitary, he answered, it was adapted to their 
state. He could oniy speak to them as to children. 

'fhey were babea in Christ, that is, children in Christian 
knowledge and experience. This idea he expresses by sa^g 
they were not spiritual but carnal. Now aa all Christians 
are spiritual, in the sense in which that term is used in the 
preceding chapter, to say that men are not spiritual in that 
sense, would be to say they are not Christians. Here, how- 
ever, the apostle tells those whom he admits to be Christians, 
and whom he calls brethren, that they are not spiritual. He 
must use the word therefore in a modified sense. This is a 
very common usage. When we predicate spirituality of a 
Christian as compared to other ChnStians, we mean that he is 
eminently spiritual. But when the distinction is between 
Christians and the world, thee every Christian is SMd to be 
spiritual. In like manner we speak of some Christians as 
worldly or carnal, without intending to deny that they are 
Christians. It is obvious that the apostle uses the terms here 
in the same manner. He is not speaking of Christians as dis- 
tinguished from the world, but of one class of Christians aa 
disfinguiehed from another, 

3, I have fed you with milk and not with meat ; 
for hitherto ye were not able (to bear it), neither yet 
now are ye able. 

As they were children, he had treated them accordingly. 
He had fed them with milk ; literally, ' I gave you milk to 
drink and not meat.' A concise form of expression. What 
is the distinction which the apostle here makes between milk 
and meat ? It is evidently not the distinction between the 
wisdom of the world and the wisdom of God, Paul did not 
preach the wisdom of the world to babea in Christ, and the 
wisdom of God to advanced Christians. Neither does he 
sanction any thing of the nature of the IHseiplina Aroani, or 
doctrine of the hidden essence of Christianity, which was in- 
troduced in later times. For the sake either of conciliating 
the heathen, or of preventing beginners from forming false 
notions of the gospel, it became common dehherately to con- 
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sively practised and taught, inculcating a blind faith, and 
keeping the people in ignorance. Neither is the distinction 
that which also extensively prevailed in the early ohurch after 
the age of the apostles, Between tmth as the object of faith 
and truth as the object of knowledge. This is a distinction 
ti'ue in itseU; but as then understood, it meant nothing lesa 
than the difference between the doctrines of the Bible and the 
speculations of men. Philosophers of our own, and of eveiy 
other ago, have been willing to allow the people the ti'uth as 
presented in the Scriptures, provided they themselves were 
allowed to explain them away into _ philosophical formulas. 
The true nature of the distinction is to be learnt partly from, 
the import of the figure, and partly from . parallel passages. 
T)ie import of the figure leads to the conclusion that the dif- 
ference is rather in the mode of instruction, than in the things 
taught. The same truth in one form is milk, in another foi-m 
strong meat. " Christ," says Calvin, " is milk for babes, and 
strong meat for men." Every doctrine which can be taught 
to theologians, is taught to children. We teach a child that 
God is a Spirit, every where present and knowing all things ; 
and he understands it. We tell him that Christ ia God and 
man in two distinct natures and one pei-son for ever. This to 
the child is milk, but it contains food for angels. The truth 
expressed In these propositions may be expanded indefinitely, 
and fm-nish nourishment for the highest intellects to eternity. 
The difference between milk and strong meat, according to 
this view, is simply the difference between the more or less 
perfect development of the things taught. This view is con- 
firmed by those passages in which the same distinction is 
made. Thus in Hebrews 5, 11-14, the apostle speaks of his 
roadei-s as having need of milk and not of strong meat. The 
reference is there to the distinction between the simple doc- 
trine of the priestliood of Christ and the full development of 
that doctrine. The important truth is that there are not two 
sets of doctrine, a higher and a lower form of faith, one for 
the learned and the other for the unlearned ; there is no part 
of the gospel which we are authorized to keep back from the 
people. Every thing which God has revealed is to be taught 
to evcTj one just so fast and so far as he has the capacity to 



3. For ye are yet carnal: for wliereas (there is) 
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among you envying, and strife, and divisions, ai'e ye not 
carnal, and walk as men ? 

Their unfitness to receive any other nourishment than tlvat 
adapted to children, is proved by their being carnal; and their 
being carnal is proved by the divisions existing among them. 
Ye are yet earned, i, e. under the inSuence of the flesh, or cor- 
TKpt nature. They were imperfectly sanctified. Even Paul 
eaid of himseU; ' I am carnal.' This term therefore may bo 
applied even to the most advanced Christians. Its definite 
meaning depends on the context. 

The existence among them of the evils mentioned was 
proof of their low religious state. Of tbese evils the first waa 
eweying {ffiKaii), The word means zeal, fervid feeling. Whether 
good or bad, and of what particular tind depends on the con- 
nection. Here^rty spirit would seem to be the special evil 
intended. This gives rise to strife {?/>«), aad that again to 
divisions (SixpTnuTia), literally, standinff apart / here not sects, 
but parties. If these things ai'e among you, asks the apostle, 
are ye not camn], and wa^ as men ? 'To walk iffimen' is to 
be guided by principles which belong to men, as distinguished 
from the Spirit of God. The doctrine that human nature is cor- 
rupt, and that all holiness in man is due to the influence of the 
Spirit, is taken for grsmted every where in the Bible. There- 
fore "the world" means the wicked or the unrenewed; to be 
worldly, or to act after the manner of men, is to act wickedly. 

The description here given of the state of the church of 
Corinth is not inconsistent with the commendations bestowed 
upon it in the beginning of the first chapter. Viewed in com- 
parison with the heathen around them, or even with other 
churches, the Corinthians deserved the praise there given 
them. But judged by the standai'd of the gospel, or of their 
privileges, they deserved the censures which the apostle so 
iaithfuUy administers. Besides, in addressing the same 
church, the apostle has sometimes one class of its members in 
view, and sometimes another. He therefore sometimes speaks 
as if they wore all Jews, at other times as though they were 
all Gentiles ; sometimes as though they were weak and nar- 
row-minded, and sometimes as if they were latitudinariau — 
one time be addresses them as if they were in a high state of 
piety, and at another, as if they were in a very low state. 
His language is to be limited in its application to those for 
whom the context in any case may show it was intended. 
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4. Por while one saith, I am of Paul ; and another, 
I (am) of ApoUos ; are ye not carnal i 

This confirms the fact that thore were Bucli divisions among 
them as proved them to be governed by unho^ feelings, and 
also explains the nature of those divisions. There were in 
Corinth, as appears fi-om 1, 12, more parties than two ; but 
the apostle confines himself to those here mentioned, because 
throughout the whole discussion he has had reference to the 
opposition of the Grecian element in the church ; and because 
from the intimate relation between himself and ApoUos, he 
could speak of him as freely as he did of himself. As the 
pai'ty spirit which disturbed the peace of the Ooi-uithiau 
church arose from wrong views of the relation of ministers to 
the church, the apostle endeavoara to correct the evil by pre- 
sentmg that relation in its true hght. 

5. AVho then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but min- 
isters by whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to 
every man? 

This passage may read, ' Who then is Paul, and who ia 
Apollos? ministers by whom ye believed,' ifec. Ministers are 
mere instruments in the hands of God. The doctrines which 
they preach ai'e not their own discoveries, and the power 
which renders their preaching successful is not in them. They 
are nothing ; and therefore it is an entire peiTersion of their 
relation to the cbuieh to make them the heads of pai'ties. In 
the oldest MSS. the name of Apollos stands first ; and some 
of them have n' instead of t«, ' W/ial then is Apollos, and 
what is Paol.' Both these emendations are adopted by the 
later editors. 

Paul and Apollos, men ofthe highest office and of the high- 
est gifts, are ministera (SioKwot) waiters, attendants, servants / 
so called not from their relation to God merely, as those who 
serve him, but also because of their relation to the church, 
whose they are, to whom they belong, and whom they serve. 

jBy whom, i. e. by whose instrumentality, j/e are believers, 
or, became believers. The design of the mmistry is to bring 
men to " the obedience of feith," Kom. I, 5, It is appointed 
for that end by God himself, and therefore it is of the greatest 
importance and value. This Paui does not deny. He admits, 
and often urges the necessity of the office for the extension 
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and edification of tlie church, Eph. 4, 11-16. The people, 
therefore, ai'e bound to regard the ministry as a divine iusti- 
tution, and to value its services ; but preachers are not to be 
regarded as party leaders, or as lorda over God'a heritage. 

Eoen as the Lord pave to every man; literally, to each 
one, i. e. to each minister. They are all servants, and each 
has his ^pointed work to perform, Rom, 12, 3. The Lora 
here probably refers to God, though elsewhere the appoint- 
ment of ministers and tlie distribution of their various gifts 
are referred to Christ. Here, however, vs. 9. 10, the reter- 
enee is to God. In soripttire the same a«t is sometimes refer- 
red to one, and sometimes to another of the persons in the 
Ti-inity, because they are one God. 

6. I have planted, Apollos watered : but God gave 
the increase. 

This illustrates two points ; first, the diveraty of seiTice 
on the part of ministei-s, spoken of in v, 6, one plants and 
another waters; and secondly, the entirely subordinate and 
instrumental character of their service. A& in nature, plant- 
ing and watering are not the efficient causes of vegetation ; so 
in the church, ministerial acts are not the efficient causes of 
graee. In both cases all the efficiency is of God. And as in 
nature, planting and watering by human instrumentality, are 
not the necessary conditions of vegetation, so neither ai'e min- 
isterial acts the necessary conditions of :^th. On the other 
hand, however, as the work of the husbandman is the ordi- 
nary and appointed means of securing a harvest, so the work 
of the ministry is the ordinary means of conversion. 

7. So then, neither is he that planteth any thing, 
neither he that watereth ; but God that giveth the in- 
crease. 

This is the conclusion. Ministers are nothing. They are 
the instiTunents in the hands of God. He only is to he looked 
up to as the source of truth, of strength, or of success. To 
him is to be referred all the good ministers may be the instru- 
ments of effecting. If this be so, if ministers are thus ineffi- 
cient, why should any one say, I am of Paul ? as though Paul 
would save him ; or, as though a mere instrument could for- 
give sin or impart grace. 
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8. Now lie that pkiiteth and he that watereth are 
one : and every man shall receive Ms own rewardj ac- 
cording to his own labour. 

Are one. Ministers have tiie same ofBce ; they have the 
same work, they stand in the same relation to God and to hia 
Chm-ch. They are fellow-labonrera. To array the one against 
the other, is, tlaerefore, inconsistent with their relation to each 
other and to the people whom they serve. 

Miety man shall receive his own reward. Diversity and 
unity is the law of all Grod's works. Ministers are one, yet 
they have different gifts, diiferent sei-vices to perform. One 
plants and another waters, smd they have different rewards. 

According to his ovm labow. The rule of rewai-d is not 
the talents or gifts, nor the success of ministers, but their 
labours. This brings the humblest on a level with the most 
exalted ; the least successful with the most highly fiivoured. 
The feithful, laborious minister or missionary who labours in 
obscui-ity and without apparent ihiit, will meet a reward fiir 
beyond that of those who, with less self-denial and effort, are 
made the instruments of great results. Corinth was the field 
of laboui' of a multitude of teachers, some fiiithfiil, and some 
unfeithfui ; some laborious, and others indolent and self-indul- 
gent. Each would have to answer for hiniaelf; and would re- 
ceive a reward proportioned to his fidelity and self-denial. 

9. For we are labourers together with God : ye are 
God's husbandry, (yc are) God's building. 

For we are labourers together with God. This is at once 
the reason why ministers are one, and why they are to be re- 
warded according to their labours. They are one because 
they are all co-workera with God in the same great enter- 
prise ; and they are to be rewarded according to their labour, 
because that is the rnle according to which labourers are re- 
warded. The propriety of this representation is apparent, 
because the churcn ia God's husbandry, or iaxm, wmob he 
renders fi-nitfol by the hght of troth and the dew of his grace, 
and on which his servants laboar. This is a fanuliar scriptui-al 
illustration, as the church is often called the vineyard of the 
Lord, in which his ministers are labourers, A labourer who 
does not labour is a contradiction ; and a minister who is not 
a worker cannot expect a labourer's reward. Ye are God's 
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huilding. A still more frequent figure ; as tlie church i a bo 
ofteii compai'ed to a temple which is in the coiirsc of erection, 
and of which imnisters are the "bnildera, Eph. 2, 20-22. 1 Pet. 
3, 5. Union and fidelity in lahonr are required of those en- 
g£^ed in tilling the same fann, or in the erection of the same 
biiuding ; and they are no less required in those engaged in 
cultivating the vineyard of the Lord, or in erectmg his tem- 
ple. The apostle drops the former, and carries out the latter 

10. According to the grace of God which is given 
unto me, as a wise master-builder, I have laid the foun- 
dation, and another buildeth thereon. But let every man 
take heed how he buildeth thereupon. 

According to the grace of God given unto me. Paul often 
spea.ks of his apostolic office as a grace or fevour which he had 
received of God, but here, as in 16, 10, the reference is more 
general. By the grace of God he means all the gifts and in- 
fluences of the Spirit, which not only qualified him for his 
wort, but rendered Mm so laborious and faithful. Here, as 
elsewhere, he attributes to God all he was, and all that he was 
enabled to accomplish. 

As a wise master-builder. Wise (troi^), i. e. skilful. The 
word is familiarly used of artificers. Paul was not only a la- 
bourer, hut an (aj)xiT^KT(iiv) arcJdtect. To him was revealed 
the whole plan of the building, and he was inspired to de- 
velope that plan, and to prescribe the way in which it should 
he carried out. He laid the foundation. The same idea as 
waa expressed above by saying, "I have planted, Apollos wa- 
tered." He began the work in Coruith. Those who came 
after him were to carry on the edifice which he had com- 
menced. The building must be erected upon the foundation 
and according to it. And, therefore, he adds, Let every man 
(i. e. every builder) take heed how he buildeth thereupon. In 
the whole context he is speaking of ministers, and therefore 
this clause must be conddered as a warning addressed to them. 
They are to take heed how, i, e. with what materials, they 
carried on the building of this holy temple. Fidelity as well 
as diligence is requu'ed in a minister. No matter how labori- 
ous he may be, unless he employs the proper materials, he will 
lose his reward. Nothing but truth can be safely used in the 
development of Christian character, or in building up the 
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CImrch, To mis the wisdom of men -with the wisdom of God 
in this work, is, as the apostle afterwavda says, like using al- 
ternate layers of straw and marble in the erection of a temple. 
Let no man deceive himself in this matter. He will prove 
himself a fool, if he attempts to substitute philosophy for the 
gospel in the work of saving men. 

11, Fox other foundation can no man lay tiian that 
is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 

Mir, others can only carry on the work already begun, for 
the foundation caimot be changed. The foundation of the 
church is Christ. Is. 28, 16. Acta 4, 11. Eph. 2, 30. 1 Pet. 2, 
6, This may be understood either of the person or of the 
doctrine of Christ. In either way the sense is good. Christ, 
as the incarnate Son of God, according to one scriptural figure, 
is the head of the church which is his body, that is, he ia the 
source of its life ; according to another figure, he is ita founda- 
tion or corner-stone, because on him all the members of the 
church, considered aa a temple, rest for salvation. On the 
other hand, however, it ia also true that the doctrine concern- 
ing Chi-ist, ia the fimdamental docti-ine of the gospel. Wa 
may, therefore, imderstand the apostle to say, that the work 
of the ministry is to build up the church on the foundation 
which God haa laid in the person and work of Christ. There 
can be no other ground of confidence for the justification, 
sanotification, and aalvation of men. Or we may understand 
him to say, that the work of those who followed him in Co- 
rinth was simply to build on the foundation which ke had laid, 
in preaching the doctrine of Christ and him crucified, for there 
can be no other foundation of the church than that doctrine. 
The former interpretation, which ia adopted by many distin- 
guished commentators, is more in accordance with the com- 
mon representations of Scripture which speak of God having 
constituted Chi-ist the corner-atone of the church. It ia also 
perhaps more in accordance with the form of expression here 
used. Jesus Christ himself ia the foundation, which waa al- 
ready laid. The second interpretation, however, is certdnly 
more consistent with the context. In v. 10 Paul says, he bad 
laid the foundation. This can only mean that he had in 
Corinth tau^t the doctrine concerning the peraon and work 
of Chilst. This ia the only sense in which he can be said to 
have laid that foundation wAJoA is </esMs (JArJsf. " •■■ ■■ 
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they preached. 

1 3. 13. Now, if any man build upon this foundation 
gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble ; every 
man's vi-ork shall be made manifest : for the day shall 
declare it, because it shall he revealed by fire ; and the 
fire shaU try every man's work, of what sort it is. 

In consistency with the context, gold, silver and precious 
Btones, can only mean truth ; and wood, Iiay and stubble, 
eiTor. If by the foundation lyhieh Pawl had laid were intend 
cd the first converts in Corinth, then the above terms would 
naturally be onderstood of good and bad members of the 
church. The sense would then be, ' I laid the foundation of 
the church in Corinth by receiving true belieyera to its com- 
munion ; let others take heed with what kind of members they 
taild up the church,' But as the foundation which Paul laid 
is expressly declared to be Jesus Christ, or the truth concern- 
ing his person and work, the words above mentioned must 
refer to true and false doctrines. 'I have laid the foundation 
of Christ erttcified ; do you take heed with what kind of doc- 
trine you cany on the work,' Besides, the whole discussion 
has reference to preachers and their duties. Precious stones 
here mean stones valuable for building, such as granite and 
marble. Gold and silver were extensively employed in adorn- 
ing ancient temples, and ai-e therefore appropriately used as 
the symbols of pure doctrine. Wood, hay, and stubble are 
the perishable materials out of which ordinary houses were 
built, but not temples. Wood for the doors and posts ; /my, 
CxppTos,) dried grass mixed ivith mnd for the walls ; and straw, 
{naAa/iij,) for the roof. These matei-ials, unsuitable for the tem- 
»ile of God, are appropriate symbois of felse doctrines. 

Eaerij matins toork shall be made (or, become) manifest. 
In tliis life it may be disputed whether a man's doctrines are 
true or false. He may have great confidence in their truth, 
and set himself above his brethren and even above the Bible. 
But his work hereafter will appeal- in its true character. J^j) 
the day shall declare it. The day does not mean indefinitely 
time, 'Time shall declare it;' nor the day of tribulation; nor 
the day of light and knowledge as distinguished from the 
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present ignorance ; but the great day, the day of judgment, 
or, 33 it ia so often called, tlie day of the Lord. That day sliali 
make mamfest the truth or falsehood of the doctiinea taught, 
because it is (i. e. is cei-tiiinly to be) reveakd byjlre ; UteraJly, 
*>* or with fire {hi wpi). Ia 2 Tliess. 1, 8, it is said, "The 
Lord Jeans shall be revealed in flaming fire," i. e. in the midst 



of flaming fire. Fire is the constant symbol of trial and hidg- 
ment. [fiie meaning therefore is, that the day of the Lord 
will be a day of severe trial. Eveiy work will then be sub- 
jected to a teat which nothing uupure can stand. The con- 
text shows that the word day, and not work, is the nominative 
to revealed. 'The day of judgment shall declare every man's 
work, because that day shall be revealed with fii-e.' 

And the fire sTiaU 1/ry every man's work of what sort if ia. 
The figure is that of a building on which many workmen are 
engaged. Some use proper materials, others wood, hay and 
stubble. The building is to be subjected to the test of fii-e. 
The wood, bay and stubble will be Irarnt up ; only the solid 
materials will stand. False doctiine can no more stand the 
test of the day of judgment, than bay or stubble can stand a 
raging conflagration. 

14. 15. If any man's work abide which he hath 
built thereupon, he shall receive a reward. If any 
man's work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss : but 
he himself shall be saved ; yet so as by fire. 

This is an amplification of what precedes. If the materials 
employed by a spiritual builder stand the test of the day of 
judgment, he shall receive the reward of a faithful servant, 
Which he hath built thereupon, i. e. upon the foundation. 
Comp. V. 12. If any man^a work shall be burned (KaraKa^e- 
rai for KaTaKavSijirfTaij ; that is, if the matci-ials used by any 
builder shall not stand the test of that day, he shall suffer loss 
[tniiiva^-qui-tai, see 2 Cor. 1, 9. rhil. 3, 8). That is, he wiU lose 
his reward. 

But he himsdf shall be saved. Just as a man who has 
built his house of combustible materials, though he may escape 
when the fii-e comes, his property is lost, and all his labour 
comes to nothing. The apostle is here speaking of those 
teaobers who, although they ret^n the fundamental doctrines 
of the gospel, yet combine thera with error. This ia plain 
from V. 12, "If any man shall build on this fonndation." It is 
3* 
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not enough, tliiJrcfore, that a minister hold fast to fundamental 
truth ; he must talte heed what he teach^ in connection with 
that truth. K he mingles with it the wood, hay and atubhle 
of his own philosophy, he will find himself a loser on the day 
of judgment. Many of the Fathers understand o-<o5^o-ETai here 
in the sense ofshaU be preserved. His work shall be consumed, 
but he himself shall be kept alive in the midst of the fire. It 
is not then the salvation, but the final perdition of the false 
teacher that the passage teaches. This, however, is contrary 
to the uniform meanhig of the word in the New Testament. 
The common interpretation is therefore to be prefen-ed. 

Yet so as byjii-e, i. e. -with difficulty. Comp. 1 Pet. 3, 20, 
Jude 23, Zech. 3, 2. He wiU juat escape with his life, as a 
man is rescued from a burning building. His salvation will 
not only be efiected with difficulty, bat it will be attended 
with great loss. He will occupy a lower place in the kingdom 
of heaven than he would have done. Romanists found their 
doctrine of pargatoi-y on tradition rather than on Scripture. 
They are glad, however, to avail themselves of any semblance 
of scriptural support, and therefore appeal to this passage to 
prove that men are saved through fire. But, 1. Paul is here 
speaking of miniatera and of their doctrines, and not of be- 
lievers m general. 2. The fire of which he spealca is not a 
state of trial preceding the j ndgment, but the j udgment itself. 
3. The fire is that in the midst of which Jesus Christ is to ap- 
pear, i. Paul does not say, the man is to he saved by being 
purified by fire, but simply 'with diifieulty,' as the expression 
" so as by fire " famiharfy means. 

16. Know ye not that ye ai'e the temple of God, 
and (that) the Spirit of God dwelletii in you ? 

The apostle justifies the representation given above of the 
responsibility of ministers. The unfeithful builders deserve 
to be thus punished, because they are engaged in the erection 
of no ordinary building. They ai'e not raising up a house for 
themselves, to be constructed of what materials and on what- 
ever plan may suit their taste. They are building the temple 
of God. This truth the Corinthians seem to have forgotten, for 
they regarded their teachers as men allowed to preach their own 
speculations, and valued them according to their proficiency 
in " the wisdom of words." He, therefore, asks them, " Know 
ye not that ye are the temple of God ? " See 6, 19. 2 Cor. 8, 
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16. Eph. 2, 21. A temple is a house in AvMch God dwells; 
and therefore, it is added, and thai the Spirit of God dweUeth 
in you. This indwelling of the Spirit constitutes eaoh he- 
lieyer, every separate church, and the Church collectively the 
temple of Grod. As in the Jewish temple, in its inmost recess, 
the Shechinah, or gloiy of God, was constantly present, and 
conferred on the htdli&iig its awe-inspiring power, and ren- 
dered any profanation of it a direct offence to God ; so does 
the Holy Spirit dwell in the Church, the profanation of which 
by false doctrine is therefore sacrilege. 

17. If any man defile the temple of God, him shall 
God destroy : for the temple of God is holy, which 
(temple) ye are. 

The word translated defile in the first clause of this verse, 
ia the same as that rendered destroy in the second clause. It 
(<ti^eipoi) has the general meaning to bring into a worse state. 
In the LXX. as well as in the New Testament it means to mar. 
The passage may, therefore, be rendered, 'If any man injure 
the temple of God, him will God injure.' The temple cannot 
be injured with impunity. Under the old dispensation the 
penalty for defiling the sanctuary was either death, Lev. 15, 
31, or excision from the people. Num. 1^, 20. God is not less 
jealous of his spiritual temple, than he was of the typical tem- 
ple, built of wood and stone by the hands of men. Ministers 
injure the souls of men and injure the church when they 
preach false doctrine, and therefore they defile the temple of 
God, and will certainly be puuished. 

ihr the temple of God is holy, i. e. sacred ; something 
which cannot be violated with impunity. In this sense every 
thing consecrated to God is holy, and especially any place or 
person in which he dwells. WMeh (temple) ye are. As the 
word for temple is not in the text (which reads oiTtvh «trr« 
i/i£(s) the reference may be to the word holy. 'The temple 
is holy, which ye also are.' The same reason exists why the 
church cannot be defiled or injured, that there Is that the 
temple could not be profaned. Both are sacred. The view 
given in our version is commonly preferred. 

18. Let no man deceive himself If any man 
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among you seemeth to be wise in this world, let him 
become a fool, that he may be wise. 

liCt no man deceive himself, ' Let no man doiibt the truth 
of what I have said of the worthlessnesa of humaa wisdom, 
and of the danger of Bubstitnting it for the wisdom of God. 
If he does, he wiU find himself mistaken.' 

If any man among you seemeth to be wise, (SokeT o-oi^os 
fli/ai), thinks himself to be wise. In this world may be con- 
nected with the word wise, 'wise with the wisdom of this 
world.' Or, it may be connected with the whole jjreceding 
clause. ' If any imagines he is wise among yoa, in this world.' 
The former explanation is more in keepmg with the whole 
context. "Wiae in this world" is equivalent to "wise after 
the flesh," 1, 26. 

ie( him become a fool, that he may be (or, become) wise. 
Let him renounce bis own wisdom in order that he may re- 
ceive the wisdom of God. "We mnst be empty in order to be 
filled. We must renouEce our own righteousness, in order to 
be clothed in the righteousness of Christ. We must renounce 
our own strength, in order to be made strong. We must re- 
nounce our own wisdom, in order to be truly wise. This is 
a universal law. Aad it is perfectly reasonable. We ai-o 
only required to recognize tliat to be true, which is true. 
We would not be required to renounce our own righteous- 
ness, strength, or wisdom, if they were really what they as- 
sume to be. It is simply because they ai'e in fact worthless, 
that we are called upon so to regard tiiem. 

19. 20. For the wisdom of this world is foolishness 
with God. For it is written, He taketh the wise in their 
own craftiness. And again, The Lord knoweth the 
thoughts of the wise, that they are vain. 

Wo must renounce our own wisdom because it is folly. 
The infinite mind sees that to be folly which we children think 
to be vrisdom. There are two senses in which this is true, or 
in which wisdom may he said to be folly. Even ti-uth or true 
knowledge becomes folly, if employed to accomplish an end 
for which it is not adapted. If a man attempts to make men 
holy or happy ; if he undertakes to convert the world, by 
mathematics, or metaphysics, or moral philosophy, he is foolish, 
and his wisdom, as a means to that end, is folly. He must 
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renounce all depencTence on those means if he would accom- 
plish that end. But in the second place, much that passes for 
wisdom among men is in itself, and not merely as a means to 
an end, foolishness. Both these ideas are evidently compre- 
hended in the apostle's statement. He means to say that hu- 
man knowledge is entirely inadequate to save men ; because 
that end can only be accomplished by the gospel. And he 
means also to brand as folly the speculations of men about 
" the deep things of God." 

In proof of the assertion that the wisdom of men is fool- 
ishness with God, he quotes two passages of Scripture. The 
fii-at is from Job 5, 13, the second is from Ps. 94, 1 1. The for- 
mer is a fragment of a sentence containing in the Greek no 
verb. Our translation readers the participle (6 Spainro/iEi'fK) 
as though it were a verb. Those passages cleaily express the 
same sentiment which the apostle had uttered. They declare 
the impotoncy and insufficiency of human wisdom. 

21. Therefore let no one glory in men: for all 
tilings are yours. 

To fflortf in any person or thing is to trust in him or it as the 
ground of confidence, or as the source of honour or blessed- 
ness. It is to regard ourselves as blessed because of our rela- 
tion to it. Thus men are said to glory in the Lord, or in the 
cross; because God, or Christ as crucified, is regarded as the 
ground of confidence and the source of blessedness. Others are 
said to glory in the flesh, in the htw, or even in themselves 
The apostle having shown that ministers are mere servants, 
nothing in themselves, and that the wisdom of the world is 
foolishness mth God, draws from these premises the inference 
that they are not the ground of the believer's confidence. 
The Corinthians did glory in men, when they said, I am of 
Paul, I of Apollos, and I of Cephas. They forgot their own 
dignity when they regarded as masters those who were their 



For aU things are yours. The amplification of these words, 
given in the next verae, shows that they are to be taken in 
flieir widest sense. The universe is yours. How unworthy 
then is it, that yon should glory in men. Paul often appeals 
to the dignity and destuiy of the church as a motive to right 
action. " Know ye not that the samts shall judge the world?" 
6, 2. There are t^o senses in which the declai'ation, " All 
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things are yom-s," may he undei^tood. It means that all 
things ai'e designed to promote the interests of tiie church. 
The conaummation of the work of redemption is the great end 
to which all things are directed, and to which they are to be 
made subservient. And secondly, the church is wie heir of 
the world, Eom. 4, 13, All things are given to Christ as the 
head of the chur h, and to the church in him. For his people 
are to reign wi\h him, Rom, 8, 17, and the gloiy which the 
Father gave him, he gives them, John 11, 22. The church, 
which is to be thus exalted, is not any external society with 
its hierarchy, nor ia it the body of poor, imperfect believers as 
they now are, ■who for their own good are despised and down- 
trodden. But it is the consummated church to be formed out 
of materials now so unpromising. The people of God, how- 
ever, should not be unmindful of their high destiny, nor act 
unworthily of it. 

22. Whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the 
world, or life, or death, or things present, or things to 
come ; all are yours ; 

This is the amplification of the preceding verse. In the 
" all things " there mentioned are included, 1. The ministry, 
which bdongs to the church and is designed for its edification. 
The church does not belong to the ministry, as a kingdom 
belongs to a king, but the reverse. 2. The world («oo-/ios) in 
ite widest sense. The present order of things is maintained 
and directed to the promotion of the great work of redemp- 
tion. 3, Life and death. This means not merely that the 
question whether the people of God live or die, is determined 
■with reference to their own good ; but also that hfe and death 
are dispensed and administered so as best to fulfil the designs 
of God in reference to the church. The greatest men of the 
world, kin^, statesmen and heroes, miniatera, individual be- 
lievers and unbelievers, live or die just as best subserves the 
interests of Christ's Jdugdom. 4. Things present and things 
to come, i, e, the present and the future. It is no temporary 
subjection of all things to the church which is intended. The 
plan of God contemplates the permanent exaltation of the 



33. And ye are Christ's : and Christ (is) God's, 
As all things ai'e subject to the church and belong to it, 
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the clmreli itself can be aiibject and belong to none but Christ. 
In him, therefore, only can it glory. 

Christ is God's. As the church is subject only to Christ, 
so Christ is subject only to God. The Scriptures speak of a 
threefold subordination of Christ. 1. A subordination as to 
the mode of subsistence and operation, of the second, to the 
first person in the Trinity ; whioh is perfectly consistent with 
their identity of substance, and equality in power and glory. 
2. The To!antai-y subordination of the Son in his hurmjling 
himself to be found in fashion as a man, and becoming obedi- 
ent unto death, and therefore subject to the limitations and 
infirmities of our nature. 3. The economical or official sub- 
jection of the theanthropos. That is, the subordination of 
the incarnate Son of God, in the work of redemption and as 
the head of the church. He that is by natui-e equal with Gtod 
becomes, as it were, officially subject to him. The passages 
the most directly parallel with the one before us are 11, 3, and 
16, 28, but in Pliil. 2, 6-11. Heb. 1, 3, and in many other pas- 
sages, the same tmth is taught. 



CnAPTEE IV. 

De^notioii from the preceding disonssion, teaohing the proper light in wtiob 
IhB paopla should regard tho ministiy, vs. 1-6. Coutraet hetween tlie 
apostles and the false teachers, va. 6-21. 

Ministers, as stewards, should be faithful, as I'aul had 
proved himself to be, vs. 1—21. 
It follows, from what was said in the preceding chapter, that 
the people should regard their ministera as the servants of 
Chrbt, and dispensers of the traths which God had revealed, 
V. 1. The most important qualification of a dispenser Is fidel- 
ity, V. 2. It is a small matter bow men may estimate the 
fideUty of ministera. The only competent judge is the Lord ; 
and, therefore, to his judgment the decision of that question 
should be referred, vs. 3—6. 

What the apostle had said of himself and of ApoUos, in 
the foregoing exhibition of the true nature of the ministerial 
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office, was intended to apply to all ministers, tbat the peopla 
should not estimate them unduly, and tbat all emulous con- 
tentions might be avoided, vs. 6, 7. The false teachers in 
Coi-inth, and the people under their influence, considered 
themselves to be in a high state of religions prosperity, and 
were disposed to self-indulgence, v. 8. The apostles were in 
a very different condition, at least as to theii- external circiun- 
stances. They_ were despised, afflicted, and persecnted ; while 
their adversaries wei'e nonoured, prosperous, and caressed, 
vs. 9-13, Paol presented this contrast not to mortify, but to 
admonish his readers, v. 14. He, if any one, had a right to 
admonish them, for he was their spiritual father, v. 16. They 
should therefore imitate him ; and, to that end, he had sent 
Timothy to remind them of hia Instructions and example, 
vs. 16. 17. He himself intended soon to visit Corinth; and it 
depended on them whether he should come with a rod, or in 
the spirit of meekness, vs. 18-21. 

1. Let a man so account of us, as of the ministers 
of Chi-ist, and stewards of the mysteries of God. 

This is the conclusion or deduction from the preceding 
discnssion. Ministers are the servants of Christ, and stewartfi 
of God. Xe( a man, i. e. every one. A.ooount of ms, {A.oy(.- 
lea-Sio) let him think of us, or regard us as being. The min- 
isters of Christ. Literally the word (wnjptTvjs) means an 
under-row&r, or common sailor ; and then, subordinate servant 
of any kind. It is generally and properly used of menials, or 
of those of the lower class of servants. This Is not always the 
case, but here the idea of entire subjection is to be retained. 
Ministers ai'e the mere servants of Christ ; thoy have no 
authority of their own; their whole bnsine^ is to do what 
they are commanded. 

And stewards of the mysteries of God. Stewards {oIkwo- 
lioi) were generally slaves appointed as managers or overseers. 
It was their business to direct the aflaii-s of the household, 
and dispense the provisions. It is as dispensers mmisters are 
here called stewards. They ai-e to dispense t7ie mysteries of 
God, that ia, the traths which God had revealed, and which, 
as being nndiscoverahle by human reason, are called mysteries, 
into the knowledge of which men must be initiated. Myste- 
ries here do not mean the sacraments. The word is never used 
in reference to either baptism or the Lord's Supper in the New 
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Testament, And snoli a reference in this case is forbidden "by 
t?ie whole context. In the second chapter, the mystery which 
Paul bpeaks of ia declared to be the gospel considered as a 
icvelation of Glod. In the liomish church, the principal fimu- 
tioa of ministers ia to dispense the sacraments to which they 
are assumed to have the power, in virtne of the grace of 
orders, to give supernatural power. In the apostolic church 
they were regarded as the dispensers of the truth. This verse, 
therefore, contains two important tratlis : Ministers have no 
arbitrary or discretionary authority in the charch. Neither 
have they any supernatural power, such as is attributed to 
them in the Bomish church. Their authority is merely minis- 
terial, limited by the commands of Chiist, and, therefore, to 
be judged by the standard of those commands, which aa'e 
known to the whole church. And secondly, they are not, like 
Aristotle or Plato, the origiuators of their own doctrines, or 
the teachers of the doctrines of other men, but simply the dis- 
pensers of the truths which God has revealed. 

2. Moreover, it is required in stewards, that si man 
be found faithful. 

JIforeover, (S S« Aotxdi') but whal remains is / as to the real. 
Instead of the words just mentioned Lachmsmn and Tischen- 
dorf adopt the reading <DSe, here, i. e. in the earth, or, in this 
matter. The moat ancient MS8. are in favour of this reading, 
and the sense is good. The great requisite for the discharge 
of the office of a steward is fidelity. As he is a servant he must 
be faithful to his master; as he is a dispenser, he must be 
faithful to those subject to his overaght. He must not neglect 
to dispense to them their food ; neithei- may he adulterate it, 
or substitute any tiling in the place of that which is given 
them to distribute. The application of this to the case of 
ministers is plain. The great thing required of them is fidel- 
ity. Fidelity to Christ as servants ; not arrogating to them- 
selves any other than ministerial power, or venturing to go 
beyond his commands. Fidelity also to the people, not fell- 
ing to dispense to them the truths which God has revealed, nor 
mixing those truths with their own speculations, much less 
substituting for those doctrines human knowledge or wisdtim, 

3. But with me it is a very smaE thing that I 
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should be judged of you, or of man's judgment : yea, 1 
judge not mme own self. 

Fidelity to duty supposea lespotisibility to some one. Aa 
ministers are req^uired to be feittful, who is to judge of their 
fidelity? Paiil says, so fer as he was concemed, it was not 
the Corinthians, not the world, not himself— hut, as_ he adds in 
the next verse, the Lord. 

But with me, (^/lol Se) ; to me, L e. in my estimation. It 
is a very smaU thing («is «X([x«tov lari), it amownts to nothing, 
" That I should be judged of yon," This does not refer to 
the judicial judgment of the church, but simply to the opin- 
ions which the Corinthians entertained of Paul. It mattered 
little to him whether they thought him i^thful or unfaithful. 
His responsibility was not to them. They had not sent him ; 
they had not told him what doctrines to preach. He was not 
their steward, but the steward of God. Or of man's Judg- 
ment UiTTo av^punriyrp ^fiJpas) literally, hy human day. As ' the 
day of the Lord' means the day of God's judgment, so 'the 
day of men' means the day of man's judgment. The sense is 
obvious, though the expre^on no where else occurs. The 
apostle, although denying Ma responsibility to the Corinthians, 
or to any human tribunal for his fidehty as a minister of 
Christ, does not mean to assert that he was his own judge. 
He therefore adds, " I judge not my own eel£" Many_ men 
think themselves faithftil, who are most unf^thful. It is not 
enough that our own conscience does not condemn ua. Con- 
science is a partial, and often an unenlightened judge. Wo 
may justify ourselves, and be at last condemned by God. But, 
if our heart condemn us, how can we stand before him who 
knows all things ? 

4, Por I know nothing by myself; yet am I not 
hereby justified : but he that judgeth rae is the Lord. 

jpbj* Xknow nothing by myself, (oiSh' ya.p e/iavriS uwoiBa) 
lam- conscious of nothing. That is, my conscience does not 
accuse me of any thing. Paul is spealiing of hia fidelity as a 
steward. He says, he was not his own jud^e, for though hia 
conscience did not accuse him of want of nnnisterial fidelity, 
that did not justify him. lam not thereby justi^d. That is, 
1 am aot thereby acquitted. My judgment ot myself Is not 
final. The only impai'tial, competent, and final judge is the 
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Lord. Tills iiiterprotation of the verse is suited to the moan- 
ing of the words and to the connection, and has the sanction 
of genera! approbation. The connection indicated hy for \% 
between what precedes and the latter part of the verse, 
' I judge not myself, for he that judgeth me is the Lord.' It 
need hardly be remarked, that when Paul says, he was con- 
scious of nothing wrong, the declaration is to be limited by 
the connection. He speats of himself elsewhere as the chief 
of sinnere, which is perfectly consistent with his saying that 
bis conscience acquitted him of Mlure in fidelity as a minister. 
The clause, / am not hereby justified^ must also be ex- 
plained in reference to the connection. He is not speaking 
of the doctrine of justification ; and, therefore, is not to be 
understood to say, ' My justification is not thereby secured,' 
That is, he does not mean to say that ministerial fidelity is not 
the ground of his justification. This would be entirely out of 
■ y with the context. All he means is, that the question 
' e was fiiithfal, was one not to be decided by his 
, but by the Lord, I,or4 here evidently means 
Christ, who ia therefore a higher judge than conscience. As 
a moral agent, as a believer, and as a minister, Paul felt him- 
self accountable to Christ. This inward allegiance of the con- 
science is the highest fi^rm of worship. The Lord Jesus was 
to the apostle the oWect of all those sentiments and feelings 
which terminate on God, And he must be so to us, or we are 
not Christians ; because, what makes a man a Christian, is to 
feel and act towards Christ as God, 

5. Therefore judge nothing before the time, -until 
the Lord come, who both will bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness, and will make manifest the coun- 
sels of the hearts : and then shall every man have 
praise of God, 

As the Lord is the only judge, we must wait for his ap- 
pearance, and neither assume his prerogative, nor anticipate 
hia decision. Judge nothing before the time (Katpoi), i, e. the 
appropriate, or appointed time. What time is intended is in- 
timated in the next clause. VhtU the Lord come, (ews Sv i>^y, 
shall have como,) 1. e. nntil the second advent of Cnrist, which 
in the New Testament is constantly represented as coatempo- 
raueous with the resurrection of the dead and the general 
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judgment. He is to como for judgment, Matt. 24, SO. 4C. 
2 Pet. 3, 4. 12. Jude 14. Rev. 1, 7. The reason why tlie 
coming of tlie Lord is the appropmte time for judgment is, 
that he will then do what cannot be done before, or by any 
creature, Se toiU bring to light (shed light upon) the seoret 
things of darkness ; that is, things which are now hidden hi 
dai-ibiess. This includes acts which are now unknown, and 
those principles of action ■which he concealed in the recesses 
of the heart, where no human eye can reach them. This is all 
the contest requires. In other connections the secret things, 
or the works of darkness, means wicked works ; works done 
in the dai-k to aTOid detection ; or works which spring from 
moral darkness, Eph. 5, 11, But the apostle is here apeakmg 
of the reason why judgment should be deferred until the com- 
mg of Christ. The reason ia that he alone can bring to light 
the secret acta and motives of men. These secret works and 
motives, and not merely outwai'd acts, are the grounds of 
judgment. Whether a man is faithful ia preaching the gos- 
pel depends upon his motives ; for some preached Christ of 
contention, Piul. 1,16. This view of the passage is confirmed 
by the explanatory clause whicli follows, andioiU make mani- 
fest the counsels of the hearts. The former expresaon is gen- 
eral, this is special. The ' counsels of the heai't ' are included 
in the ' secret things of darkness.' He who sheds hght on the 
secret things of darkness not only reveals acts done in secret, 
but makes manifest the counsels of the heart. What a work 
is here ascribed to the Lord Jesus ! He will bring to hght 
the secret acts and hidden motives of every human being. 
He will exercise the prerogative of judging the heart and con- 
science ; a prerogative which none but an omniscient being 
can rightfiilly clmm or possibly exercise. It is therefore in 
Scripture always spoken of as peculiar to God, Ps. 26, 2. Jer. 
11, 20. 20, 12. Rev. 2, 23. Paul appealed from the fallible 
judgment of short-sighted men, to the infalliblo judgment of 
his omniscient Lord. 

And then ; not before, because not until then will the full 
truth be known. Shall every man have praise (Jiratros, much 
prtuse, applause, a loud and clear acclaim of commendation ; 
Well done, thon good and fiiithfiil servant 1) The reason why 
Paul uses the word, praise, and not the general tei-m Tecotn- 
pense, probably is, that he is throughout the passage speakmg 
of himself. The Corinthians had sat in judgment on his fidel- 
ity. He teDs them that neither they nor ho could competently 
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decide whether he was faithful, or not. The Lord was the 
only judge. When he comes, the truth will he known, and 
then there sliall be praise. Ho knew there was laid up for him 
a crown of righteoosnesa, which the Lord the righteous ju^ge 
would give him in that day, 2 Tim. 4, 8. Still, as what is 
true of him is true of others, he expresses himself in general 
toi-ms. Then shall every man have praise. That is, evei-y 
Ifuthfut servant. Praise of God, i. e. from God. He is the 
ultimate source of ail good. He is in Christ ; and Christ is in 
God, The Theanthropos, as final judge, is the representative 
of the Godhead, so that his decisions and awards are the deci- 
sions and awards of God. As remarked above, 2, 15, what 
the apostle says of his independence of human judgment, and 
his command not to anticipate the judgment of the Lord, is 
consistent with his frequent recognition of the light and duty 
of the churchtositinjudgment on the qualifications of her own 
members. He is here speaking of the heart. The church 
cannot judge the heart. Whether a man is sincere or in- 
sincere in his professions, whether his experience is genuine 
or epurions, God only can decide. The church can only judge 
of what is outward. If any man profe^ to be holy, and yet 
is immoral, the ohnrch is bound to reject him, as Paul clearly 
teaches in a following chapter. Or il' he profess to be a Chris- 
tian, and yet rejects Christianity, or any of its essential doc- 
trines, ho cannot be received, Tit. 3, 10. But " the counsels 
of the heai't" the Searcher of hearts only can judge. 

6. And these things, brethren, I have in a figure 
transferred to myself and (to) ApoUos for your saSes ; 
that ye might leara in us not to think (of men) above 
that which is written, that no one of you be puffed up 
for one against another. 

These things refers to what was said in the preceding 
chapter of preachers, especially to what is said from 3, 5, and 
onwards, Th^e things he had in ajigwre transferred to him- 
self and ApoUos. That is, instead of teaching in an abstract, 
general form, that ministers were mere eeiwants, he had 
presented the truth in a concrete form, saying that he and 
ApoUos wore servants, mere instruments in the hand of God. 
This was the (/i€Tit(rxij;u.aT«r/ios), the change of form which he 
had adopted. He did this, he says, that they might loarn in 
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w«, j. e. ty -what I hare said of ApoUos and myself, noi to thinh 
above that which is written. That is, aot to estimate ministers 
above tte scriptural standard. As Paul had been treating of 
this subject, <^ove that lahioh is written, might seem naturally 
to refer to what he himself had just ivntten. But as the 
phrase always elsewhere refers to the Old Testament, which 
wej-e the writings recognized as of divine authority, such is 
probably the reference here. He does not appeal to any one 
passage, but to the doctrine taught io the Scriptures concern- 
ing nunisters of religion. The Corinthians were not to think 
of their ministers more highly than the Bible authorized them 
to tJiinb, Comp, Jer. 9, 23, 24. The particle (°™), rendered 
that, has its ordinary force, in order that, although the follow- 
ing verb (^ij<r«)BcT--SE,) is in the indicatire, a combination which 
occurs nowhere else except in Gal. 4, 17, The connection is 
with the preceding clause, 'That ye may learn to think cor- 
rectly, in order that,^ &c. 

Thai no one be p^ed up for one against another ; literal- 
ly, that ye he notpit^d up one/or one against another. This 
admits of two interpretations. It may mean, ' That ye be not 
inflated one on account of one teacher, and against another.' 
The Corinthians were proud of their connection one with one 
teacher, and another \vith another. And this led to the 
strifes and divisions which existed among them. Paul taught 
them that ministers were servants, in order that they might 
not thus contend about them. This, although it gives a good 
sense, is neither consistent with the sti-ucture of the passage 
nor with what follows. The meaning is, ' Be not puffed up 
one above another,' (ets inrip toC fi/6^), comp. in the Greek 1 
Thess. 5, 11. The followers of Apollos exalted themselves 
over those of Paul, and those of Paul over those of Cephas. 
One exalted himself above another and against him. He not 
only thought himself better than his brother, but assumed a 
hostile attitude towards him. This view is confirmed by the 
next verse, which is directed against the self-conceit of the 
Corinthians and not against their zeal for their teachers. 

7. Tor who maketh thee to differ (from another) ? 
and what hast thou that thou didst not receive ? Now 
if thou didst receive (it), why dost thou glory, as if 
thou hadst not received (it) P 

Who maketh thee to differ f This may mean either, ' Who 
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thinks you are better than others ? ' Tour superiority over 
your brethren ia mere seif-conceit and inflation. The differ- 
ence between you is only imaginary. Or, it may mean, ' Who 
is the author of this superiority ? ' Admitting yoa to be as 
superior to others as you imagine, to whom are yoa indebted 
for it ? According to the latter explanation the verse con- 
tains but one argument against their pride, viz., that all distin- 
guishing advantages are derived from God. According to 
the former, there ai'e two distinct considerations urged : brst, 
that they had no ground for thinking themselves better titan 
others ; and second, if they had an^ superiority it was due not 
themselves, but to God. So that m either case their inflation 
was absurd and nnchiistian. It is here assumed that every 
thmg, whether natural or gracious, by which one man is fa- 
vourably distinguished from another, is due to God ; and be- 
ing thus due to him and not to the possessor, is a cause of 
gratitude, but not of self-eompiacenoy or of seli^pplause. 
This is true even of those things which are acquired by great 
self-denial and exertion. Pawl was as much selt-formed as any 
man ever waa, and yet he said, By the grace of God I am 
what I am. 

8. Now ye are full, now ye are rich, ye Lave reigned 
as kings without us : and I would to God ye did reign, 
that we also might reign with you. 

Having, says Calvin, repressed then- self-conceit, be here 
derides it. That thepasaage is ironical, and even sarcastic, 
camiot be denied. This is not the only instance in which 
these weapons are used by the inspired wntera. The prophets 
especially employ thera freely in their endeavours to convince 
the people of the folly of trusting to idols. The propriety of 
the use of weapons so dangerous depends on the ocoasion and 
tlie motive. If the thing assailed be both wicked and foolish, 
and if the motive be, not the desire to give psun, but to con- 
vince and to convert, their use is justified by Scriptural exam- 
ples. There is an evident climax in the verse. Ye are not 
only fiilt, bnt more than lull ; ye are rich, you have more than 
enough ; and ye are not only rich, ye ai-e as kings. Mono (^Sij) 
already, ' You have reached the goal of perfection very quick ; 
and that without iis. You have left us poor apostles far be- 
hind you.' The reference is to the benefits of redemption. 
Paul represents the Corintlnans as tbiokmg that they had al- 
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I the Ml tlesscdness of the Messiah's reign; 
that "they had already attained, and were already perfect. He 
therefore adds, Iwoiddye didreign. 'I would that the eon- 
Bummation of Christ's kingdom had really come, for then I 
would share ■with you in its glories.' Iwotdd to God is a 
translation not authorized, or at least not demanded, by the 
origm^ Si^eAjM', which in the later Greek, and in the New 
Testament, is a particle of wishing or an interjection ; woidd 
that, that. So the Greek phrase (fi^ yivovra) so often ren- 
dered in our version, " God forbid ! " is simply an expression 
of aversion, " Let it not be." The Scriptures do not counte- 
nance such appeals to God as seem to have been common 
' ' 3 made. 



9. I"or I think that God hatli set forth us the apos- 
,s it were appointed to death : for we are made 
3 unto the world, and to angels, and to men. 

For. ' I would that the consummation were really come, 
for we apostles ai-e now very far from being treated as kings.' 
Qod lutth set forth, i. e. publicly exhibited. He has made ua 
conspicuous as the last, the lowest, the most afliicted of men. 
TTie original does not admit of the translation proposed by 
many, ws the last apostles, i. e. those last appointed — refemng 
to himself, who was, as he says, bom out of due time. The 
emphasis, from the collocation of the words, is thrown on 
apostles and not on last. What foUows is explanatory. As 
appointed vnto death. This does not merely mean that they 
were exhibited as men daily exposed to death ; which indeed 
was true, 15, 30. 31. 3 Cor. 1, 8. 9. 11, 23 ; but also that they 
were treated as men condemned to death, that is, as convicts, 
men to whom all comforts were denied, ' We have become a 
speatacle (^SUtpov, literally, a theatre ; here metonymieally, a 
show exhibited in a theatre) to the universe (Kooyiiu), as well 
to angels, as to men.' Such were the sufferings of the apostles 
that men and angels gaaed on them with wonder, as people 
gaze on a spectacle in a theatre. The word angeh when used 
without qualification always means good angels, and must be 
BO imderstood here. 

10. We (ai'e) fools for Christ's sake, but ye (are) 
wise in Christ ; we (are) weak, but ye (are) strong ; ye 
(ai'e) honourable, but we (are) despised. 
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In. amplification of wliat lie had just said, he eoiitrasta, in 
this and the following verses, his situation with theirs. There 
are two thmgs included in these contrasts. The oinuion which 
the Corinthians entertained, and that whicli was entertained 
by others. We are fools on account of Ohrisf y our devotion 
to the oanse of Christ is such that you and others regard us as 
fools; j/e are wise m Christ; your union with Chi-ist is such 
that you regard yourselves and are regarded by others as wise. 

We are weak, we feel ourselves to be so, and are so considered ; 
i/e are strong, yon so regard youreelves, and are so regarded. 

You are honoured, yon are objects of respect, we of contempt. 
All this doubtless has special, though not exclusive, reference 
to the false teachers, whose state in Corinth he contrasts with 
hia own. 

11. Even unto this present hour we both hunger, 
jind thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted, and have 
no certain dwelling-place ; 

That a man should freely subject himself to hunger, thirst, 
and nakedness, and submit to be boifeted, and homeless, for 
no selfish purpose, but simply to preach Christ, was indeed, in 
the eyes of the world, foohshnesa. The fact that Pan! gladly 
submitted to all these afflictions, presented his case in glaring 
contrast with that of his opposers in Corinth, who exposed 
themseivea to no such sufferings out of zeal for Christ. 

12. 13. And labour, working with our own hands. 
Being reviled, we bless ; being persecuted, we suffer it ; 
being defamed, we entreat : we are made as the filth 
of the world, (and are) the off-scouring of all things 
unto this day. 

WorMng with our own hands. The apostle, in a sabse- 
qiiont chapter, proves at length his right, and that of other 
ministers to an adequate support from the church. But he 
did not avail himself of that right in Corinth, 9, 15. 

Being reoiled (XoiSopoviL^vot), being railed at, or made the 
object of scurrility. We bless, i. e, we speak well of, or im- 
plore good upon. We return abase with kind words, or, with 
good wishes and prayers. Being persecuted. As the former 
term refers to injurious words, this refers to injurious acts. 
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We suffer it, i. e. wo patiently anbiiiit to it witliout resistaneo 
or complaint. Seing d efa med^ i. e. having evil deeds or mo- 
tives ascribed to ns. We entreat (jrapoKaXoCfiEi'), we exhort. 
That is, we endeavour to meet witn kindness such injurious 
imputations, instead of repelling them with anger and indig- 
nation. In all this the apostle followed the example of hiadi- 
vine master, who when he was reviled, reviled not again ; 
when he suffered, he ttireatened not, hut committed himself 
to him who jadgeth righteously, 1 Peter 2, 23. 

We are made as the filth of the earth, or rather of the 
■world {Koaiiov). That is, we are regarded as the filthiest of 
mankind. And the off-scouring ofaU things, or of all men. 
That is, as the refiise of society. The words (irepuca5ap/ui and 
jrepiipyiiui) Tendered Mth and off-scouring, signify, the former, 
what is carried off by rinsing, and the latter, what is scraped 
off They both express the general idea of refuse. This is all 
the context demands or suggests. The apostle sums up all 
he had previously said, by saying, 'We are regarded as the 
dregs or refuse of the world.' Aa both of these woids hon 
ever, and especially the former, are used of victims chosen 
from the lowest class of the people, who in times of calamity 
were offered in saoi-iflce to the gods, it is very geneially as- 
sumed that Pau! here refers to that custom ; and means to 
say that he was regarded as oneof tliose who weie consideied 
oi^y fit to he put to death for the goodof otheii This bimgs 
out the same idea in a different form. It is not probable, 
however, that any such allusion is here intended ; because the 
custom was not so common as to be familiar to his readers 
generally, and because the word commonly used for such 
sacrifices was not ■trtpiKaSapfia, which Paul uses, but xdiapiia. 
In Prov. 21, 18, however, it is said. The wicked is a ransom 
{jrepiK(i5ap/ta) for the righteous. Paul certainly did not con- 
sider himself or his sum^rings as a propitiation for other men. 
The point of comparison, if thei'e be any aUnsion to the custom 
in question, is to the vileness of such victims, which were always 
chosen from the worthless and despaed. This and other pas- 
sages of Paul's writings (comp. 2 Cor. 11, 23-27) present m a 
very strong light the indignities and sufferings which he en- 
dured in the service of Christ, and may well put ua to shame, 
as well as the self-satisfied and seli-indulgent Corinthians. 
What are we doing for him for whom Paul did and suffered 
BO much ? 
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14. I write not these things to shame you, Lut as 
my beloved sons I warn (you). 

N'ot as shaming you {kvTpenaiv) write I t/iese thingg. The 
word used signifies to invert, to tarn round, or back ; and 
then, generally, to move, and especially to move to shame. 
It maj- be rendered here, ' I write not these things as moving 
von,' 1. e, to work upon your feelings. The use of the word 
in 2 Thess. 3, 14, and Tit. 2, 8, is in favour of the common 
interpretation. Paul's object in drawing such a contrast be- 
tween their case and his, was not to mortifj^ them ; but as his 
beloved sons, i. e. out of love to them as his sons, be eaya, I 
warn you. The word (i-ou^ereiu) is that generally used to ex- 
press parental adm.onition and instruction. His design was to 
bring the truth to their minds, and let them see what they 
really were, as contrasted with what they imag^ed them- 
selves to be. 

15, For though ye have ten thousand instractora 
in Christ, yet (have ye) not many fathers : for in Christ 
Jesus I have begotten you through the gospel. 

Paul was entitled to admonish them as sons, for he wag 
their spiritual fatlier. The words in Christ are not connected 
with itistructors, as though the sense were, 'instructors who 
are in Christ,' i, e. Christian instructors. The position of the 
words in the original show that they belong to the verb. 
'Though ye may have in Christ, i. e, in reference to Chiist, 
or as Christians, many teachers, ye have not many fethera,' 
The pedagogues (irotSayioyot) among the Greeks were usually 
slaves, who were tlie constant attendants, rather than the 
teachei's, of the boys of a family. They had, however, the 
charge of their education, and therefore the word is used in 
the New Testament for instructors, Paul contrasts Iiis rela^ 
tion to the Corinthians as their spiritual fe.ther, with that of 
their ofiher teachers. The point of the contrast is not that be 
loved them, and they did not ; or that they were disposed to 
arrogate too much authority, and he was not ; but simply, 
that ho was the means of their conversion, and they were not. 
His relation to them preceded theirs and was more intimate 
and tender. 

He was thrir father, "yor in Christ Jesus he had begotten 
them." That is, in vii-tue of his union to Chiist, as his apostle 
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and miaister. In Limsdf ho could do nothing. It was only 
fis an instrument in the hand of Christ that he was suocesst'ul 
ill bringing them to the obedience of faith, Comp. Gal. 2. 8. 
JBt/ the gospd, i. e. by means of the gospel. There are three 
agencies in the conversion of men. The efflciency is in Christ 
by his Spiiit ; the administrative f^cncy is in preachera ; the 
instramental in the word. What God has joined together, let 
not man put asunder. We cannot do without the fii-st and the 
third, and ought not to attempt to do without the second. 
For though multitudes are converted by the Spirit through 
the word, without any ministerial intervention, just as gram 
springs up here and there without a husbandman, yet it is the 
ordinance of God that the harvest of souls should he gathered 
by workmen appointed for that purpose. 

16. Wlierefore, I beseecli you, be ye followers of me. 
Wherefore, i. e. because I am your fathei-. J3e ys follow- 

era {/jtijiriTai, literally, imitators) of me. He does not eshort 
them to become his foOowers or partisans, instead of being the 
followers of ApoUos or of Cephas, But as he had spoken of 
himself as being humble, self-denying and self-saorifiomg in the 
cause of Christ, he beseeches them to follow his exam^e. In 
11, 1 he says, "Be ye imitators of me, as I am of Christ." 
Comp. 1 Theas, I, 6, 2, 14, Eph. 5, 1. 

17. Por this cause have I sent unto you Timotheus, 
who is my beloved son, and faithful in the Lord, who 
shall bring you into remembi'ance of my ways which 
be in Christ, as I teach every where in every church. 

For this cause, that is, to secure your imitating my e.-tam- 
ple. This end, Timothy, whom he commends as his son, and 
as laithful, was to accomplish by vindicating the apostle from 
the aspersions which had been oast upon him, by reminding 
the Corinthimis of his conduct and teaching as a minister of 
Christ, Nothing more was necessary than to appeal to their 
own knowledge of what Paul had been among them, 3fy 
son; not only the objectof my love, but my child; onewhom 
I have begotten through the gospel. This ia implied from the 
use of the word in v. 14. Comp. 1 Tim, 1, 2, where he speaks 
of him as "his own son in the taith." The fact that Timothy 
stood in this endeai-ing relation to Paul, was a reason for his 
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fiCTiding him, and also a reason v/hj tliey should receiTe him 
willi confidence. He wan, however, not only Paul's son, but 
faithful in the Lord. And this was a further reason "both for 
his mission and for their regard and confidence. Faithful in 
the Lord means fitithfnl in the seiTice of Christ, or as a Chris- 
tiftn. The words in the Lord admit of heing connected with 
the word son, so as to give the sense, "Myfiiithful son in 
the Lord." 

The work which Timothy was to do was to remind tlie 
Corinthians of what they seem to have forgotten, viz., of 
l.*;ml's ways which wm-& in Christ, how he taught, &c. The 
latter clause hmits and expl^ns the former. It was not so 
much his ways or depoitment in general, as his character and 
conduct as a teacher, which were to be brought to mind. 
This, however, included his consistency, his zeal, humility and 
fidelity. It is evident from 2 Cor. 1, 17—20 that inconsistency 
and instability both as to his docti-ines and plans, was one of 
the objections urged against Panl in Connth, as in other 
places, comp. Ga], 6, 11. My ways which be in Christ, means 
the ways which I follow in toe service of Christ. It was his 
official conduct as an apostle and teacher which Timothy was 
to bring to their recollection. As (koASs), in the sense of 
how. Acts 15, 14. 3 John 3. He is to remind you as, L e. 
how, I teach evmy where in every church, Paul's doctrine 
and mode of teaching were eveiy where the same. And to 
this fact 'Kmothy was to bear testimony, and thus vindicate 
him from the aspersions of his enemies. 

18. Now some are puffed up, as though I would 
not come to jou. 

His sending Timothy was not to be conddered as any in- 
dication that he himself did not intend to visit Corinth, as some 
in their pride and self-oonfidence supposed. It appears from 
numerous passages in this and the loUowing epistle, that the 
false teachers in Corinth in various ways endeavoured to \m- 
dermine Paul's authority. They called in question his apostle- 
ship, 9, 1-3. 2 Cor. 12, 12 ; they accused him of lightness, or 
instabihty, 2 Cor. 1,17; they represented him as weak in 
peraon and contemptible in speech, 2 Cor. 10, 10. These were 
the pei-sons who were puffed up, that is, so conceited as to 
their own importance, and as to the effect of their injurious 
representations respecting the apostle, us to give out that he 
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■was afraid to come to Corinth., and therefore sent Timothy in 
lijs place. 

19. Bat I win come to you shortly, if the Lord 
will, and will know, not the speech of them which are 
puffed up, but the power. 

In opposition to this boasting of his opponents, Paul de- 
clares his purpose soon to visit Corinth, i/ the Lord {i. e, 
Chiiet) wUl. Comp. 16, 7, and Acts 16, 7. This is a recogni- 
tion both of the providential and spiritual government of 
Chi-ist. It supposes the external circumstances, and the 
inward state of the apostle, his purposes and convictions of 
duty, to be determined by the providence and Spiiit of Clirist. 
Thus constantly did Paul live in commnuion with Christ as 
his God, submitting to him and trusting to him at aJl times. 

And wiU know not the speech but the power of those who 
are puffed up. That is, not what they can say, but what they 
can do. By power (SiW/ns) some understand miracnlona 
power, which does not suit the context. Others confine it to 
spiritual power, that is, the power derived from the Spirit. 
The word is sometimes used Kir the essential power, or tnie 
nature and efficacy of a thing. And this sense best suits the 
antitheaa between speech and power. Paul meant to put to 
the test, not what these men could say, but what they really 
were and did; that is, their true character and efficiency- 
Comp. 1 Thess. 1, 5. 2 Tim. 3, 5, " Having the form of god- 
liness, but denying the power (Svvaiiiv) thereof," i. e. its real 
nature and efficacy. 

20. For the hiagdom of God {is} not in word, but 
in power. 

The idea expressed by the phrase "kingdom of God," in 
the New Testament, is very comprehensive and manifold, and 
therefore indefinite. Tlie two senses under which most, if not 
all, its applications maybe comprehended are, 1. The royal 
authority or dominion exercised by God or Christ ; and 2, 
Those over whom that authority extends, or who recognize 
and submit to it. In the former sense, the word (fiaa-iXiia) 
kingdom: is used in such expressions as, Thy kingdom come, 
Of Mb kingdom there is no end. The sceptre of hia kingdom, 
&c., &c. In such expressions as. To enter the kingdom of 
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God. ; The children, or members of the kingdom, the phrase 
means the community over which Grod reigns, whether in this 
world, or in the world to come. In the former sense the 
meaning is equivalent to the reign of God. Hence to say, 
Thy kingdom come, and to say, Slay God reign, is the same 
thing. Now as God reigns in the hearts of his people — as 
■well as in the church, and in heaven — so this inward spiritual 
dominion ia called the kingdom of God. In this sense the 
passage, "the kingdom of God is ivithin you," may be under- 
stood ; and idso Kom, 14, 17, "The kingdom of God ia not 
meat and drink, but righteousness and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost ; " which is equivalent to saying tiiat true reli^on 
does not consist in external observances, but in inward graces. 
This is the form of the idea which seems best suited to the 
passage before us. ' God's reign, his dominion in the heart, 
or true religion, does not consist in professions, but in reality.' 
The word^ojuer is to be taken in the same sense here as in v. 
10. Paul says, ' I will know, not what tbese men say, but 
what they really are ; /or the kingdom of God (or religion) 
does not consist in what is appai'ent and outward, but in what 
is inward and real' It is not a semblance, but a reality. 

31. What will ye ? shall I come unto you with a 
rod, or iu love, and (in) the spirit of meekness ? 

Paul, so far from being afraid to go to Corinth, as his ene- 
mies ima^ned, was prepared to go there with authority. He 
was theii- spiritual father and ruler. He had the right and the 
ability to punish them. It depended on themselves in what 
character he should appear among them ; whether as a pun- 
isher or as a eomfoi-ter — whether in the exercise of discipline, 
or as a kind and tender parent. The preposition {iv) rendered 
with in the first clause, is the same as that rendered in in 
those which follow. It has the same force in them all. It 
means furnished wilh, attended hy. That is, it marks the at- 
tending circumstances. The expression " spirit of meekness " 
IS commonly understood to mean a meek or gentle spirit or 
disposition of mind. As, however, the word spirit, when con- 
nacted with an abstract noun, always refers to the Holy Spirit, 
as in the phrases Spirit of ti-uth. Spirit of wisdom, Spirit of 
adoption, Spirit of love, of fear, or of glory, it should be so 
undoi-stood here. Paul asks whether he should come with se- 
verity, or filled with the Spirit as the author of meekness. It 
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is plain from this, as from numerous other passages, that the 
apostlea exercised the right of discipline ovei- all the chuiches ; 
they could receive into the eommumon of the church, or ex- 
communicate from it, at their discretion. This prerogative was 
inseparable from their iniallibility as the messengers of Christ, 
sent to establish and to admhiister his Idngdom, The fullo\y- 
ing chapter furnishes a notable instance of the exercise of this 
atilhority. 



The second evil in the chorch of Corinth, to which Paul di- 
rects his attention, is allowing a man guilty of incest to remain 
in its commnnion. He says it waa gencrsdly reported that 
fornication was tolerated among them, and even such fornica- 
tion as was not heai'd of among the heathen, v. I. Ho re- 
proves them for being inflated, instead of being humbled and 
penitent, and exoomiaunioating the offender, v. 2. As they 
had neglected their duty, he determined, in the name of 
Christ, and as spiritually present in their assembly, to deliver 
the man goilty of incest to Satan, va, 3-5. He exhorts to 
purity, in language boiTOwed from the Mosaic law respecting 
the passover. As during the feast of the passover all leaven 
was to be removed from the habitations of the Hebi'cws, so the 
Chi-istian's life should be a pei-petual paschal feast, all malice 
and hypoci'isy being banished from the heai'ls and from the 
assemblies of believers, vs. 6-8, He corrects or guards against 
a raisapprehension of his command not to associate with the 
immoral. He shows that the command had reference to 
church communion, and not to social interconrsej and there- 
fore was limited in its application to membere of the churcli. 
Those out of the church, it was neither his nor their preroga- 
tive to judge. They must be left to the judgment of God. 
vs 9-13. 
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1, It is reported coramonly (that there is) fornica- 
tion among you, irnd such fornication as is not so much 
as named among the Gentiles, that one should have 
his father's wife. 

Having dismissed the subject of the divisions in the churoh 
of Corinth, he takes up the case of the incestuous membei' of 
that church, Jt is reported comrniordy (oAois QKoverai). This 
may mean what our translation expresses, viz., it was a matter 
cf notoriety that fornication existed among them, 'OXtw may 
have the force of owiwmo, 'nothing ia heard of among you ex- 
cept, ifec' Or it may mean, ' In general, foi-meation isueard of 
among you.' That is, it was a common thing that fornication 
was heard of; implying that the offence, in different fonns, 
more or less prevailed. This is the less surpiising, condder- 
ing how little sins of that class were condemned among the 
heathen, and how notorious Coi-inth was for its licentiousneaa. 
To change the moral sentiments of a community is a difficult 
and gradual work. The New Testament iiirnishes sad eri- 
dence, that Jewish and Gentile converts brought into the 
chvirch many of the errora of their former belief and practice. 
The word fornication {iropveia.) is nsod in a comprehensive 
sense, includmg all violations of the seventh commandment- 
Ilcre a particular case is distinguished aa peculiaily atrocioua. 
The offence waa that a man had man-iedhis step-mother. His 
father's wife is a Soriptui'al periphraae for step-mother, Lev. 
18, 8. That it was a ease of mai-ris^e is to be inferred from 
the uniform use of the phrase to Jiave a woman in the New 
Testament, which always means, to many. Matt. 14, 4. 23, 
26. 1 Cor, ?, 2. 29. Besides, although the connection con- 
tinued, the offence is spoken of as past, vs, 2. 3. Such a 
Eiai-yiage Paul saya was unheard of among tlie Gentiles, that 
is, it was regai-ded by them with abhorrence. Cicero, ^o 
Gluent. 5, 6. speaks of such a coimcotion as an incredible 
crime, and as, with one exception, unheard of. It ia probable 
from 2 Cor. 7, 13, that the father of the offender was still alive. 
The crime, however, was not adultery, but inc^t; for other- 
wise the apostle would not have spoken of it as an unheard of 
cft'eiioe, and made the atrocity of it to arise out of the relation 
of the woman to the offender's father. We have here there- 
fore a dear recognition of the perpetual obligation of the Le- 
vitical law concerning marriage. The Scriptures are a perfect 
rule of duty; and, therefore, if they do not prohibit marriage 
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between netir relatives, such marriages are not sins in the 
sight of God. To deny, therefore, the permanency of the law 
recorded in Lev. 18, is not only to go contrai-y to the authori- 
ty of the apostle, bat also to teach that there is for Christians 
uo such crime as incest. 

3. And ye are puffed up, and have not ratlier 
mourned, tliat he that hath done this deed might be 
taken away from among you. 

They were puffed up, i. e. elated with the conceit of their 
good estate, notwithstanding they were toleratmg in their 
communion a crime which even the heathen abhorred. Some 
have endeavoured to account for the ocouiTence of such an 
offence, and for the remissness of the church in relation to it, 
by supposing that both the offender and the church acted on 
the principle taught by many of the Jews, that all bonds of 
relationship were dissolved by conversion. The proselyte to 
Judiusm became a new creature. He received a new name. 
His father was no longer his father, or his mother his mother. 
The Babbina therefore taught that a proselyte might laivfully 
marry any of liis nearest kindred. It is possible that such a 
■notion may have partially prevailed among the Jewish portion 
of the church ; but not very probable, 1. Because of its ab- 
surdity ; 2. Because its prevalence among the Jews was only 
after their reprobation as a people ; 3. Because the wiser class 
of the Jews themselves condemned it. It is more ]Drohable, 
if the crime was defended at all, it was on the prinaple that 
the Scriptures and nature condemn intennandageg on the 
ground only of consanguinity and not also of affinity. A prin- 
ciple opposed to Leviticus 18, and to what the apostle here 



jirbd Aam not raiher mourned (eTrev^qVare), i. e. grieved 
for yoarselves. Tour condition, instead of filling you with 
pride, should humble you and make you sad. 27^ {''''")i "fit 
30 that, but in order that, as expressing the design which the 
apostle contemplatedin their humiliation and sorrow, Comp. 
John 11, 15, 'I would that ye were grieved and sorry for 
yourselves, in order that he who had done this deed might be 
taken away.' The tva may depend on a word implied. 'Ye 
have not monmed, desiring that, &c.' Chrysostom says the 
idea is, that they should have acted as they would have done 
had a pestilence appeared among them which called for 
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1 and supplication in order that it might be removed. 
It is a light inherent in every_ society, and neeessaiy for its 
existence, to judge of the quaJification of its own memhers ; 
to receive those whom it judges worthy, and to exclude tho 
unworthy. This right is here clearly recognized as belonging 
to the cburch. It ia also clear fi-om this passage that this 
light belongs to eaoli particwlar church or congregation. The 
power was vested in the churfi of Corinth, and not in some 
officer presiding over that church. The bishop or pastor was 
not reproved for neglect of discipline ; but the church itself, 
in its organized capacity. 

3-5. For I verily, as absent in body, but present in 
spirit, have judged already, as though I were present, 
(concerning) him that hath so done this deed, in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ ; when ye are gathered 
together, and my spirit, with the power of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to deliver such an one unto Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in 
the day of the Lord Jesus. 

These verses constitute one sentence, and must be taien 
together in order to be understood. The construction of the 
principal clauses is plain. Paul says, ' I have determined to 
deliver this man unto Satan.' All the rest is subordinate and 
circumstantial. The connection of the subordinate clauses is 
doubtful. Perhaps the best interpretation of the whole pas- 
sage is the following : ' I, though absent as to the body, yet 
present as to the spirit, have determined as though present, in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, ye being gathered together, and 
my spirit being with von, with the power (i. e. clothed or 
armed with the power) of our Lord Jesus Christ, to deliver 
this man to Satan,' There was to be a meeting of the olmrch, 
where Paul, spiiitually present, would, in the name of Christ, 
and in the exercise of the miraculous power with which he 
was invested, deliver the offender to the power of Satan. The 
connection with what precedes is indicated by the particle Jbr, 
' I would ye were in a state of mind to remove this offender, 
Jbr I have determined to cut him off.' I v&rily (f^v), or I at 
least. ' Whatever you do or leave undone, I at least will do 
my duty.' Absent in body, hut present in spirit. Neither 
Paul's capacity nor Ms authority to judge, nor his power to 
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execute Lis judgment, depended on his bodily presence. Ha 
■was present in spii-it. This does not mean simply that he was 
present in mind, as thinking of them and interested in their 
■wel&i'e ; but it was a presence of knowledge, authority, and 
power. Save judged akeady. That is, without waiting 
either for your decision in the matter, or imtil I can be per- 
sonally present with you. 

Sim that hath so done this deed. This is one of the claases, 
the construction of which is doubtful. Our translators insert 
the word concerning, which has nothios to answer to it in the 
text, nnlesa it be considered a part of the translation of the 

E receding verb, (KeKpaca,) I have judged concerning, i. e. '1 
ave judged or passed sentence upon Lim.' This, however, 
creates embarrassment in the explanation of the fifth verse. 
The best explanation is to make this clause the object of the 
Yerb to deliver, in v. 5, 'I have already determined to de- 
liver him who did this deed.' As, howevei-, so mnch inter- 
venes between the object and the verb, the object {such an 
one) ia repeated in v, 5. 

In tlie name of Christ, means by the authority of Chi-iat, 
acting as his representative. The phrase hicludes, on the one 
hand, the denial that the thing done was done in viitne of his 
own authority ; and on the other, the chim of the right to act 
as the organ and agent of Christ. This clause may be con- 
nected with what follows. ' Ye being gathered m the name 
of Christ.' Against this consti uction, however, it may be 
m-ged, 1. That the words would m that case most natni illy 
have been differently placed. That i**, it would be moio nat- 
ural to aay; 'Assembled in the name ot Ch list,' than 'In the 
name of Chiist assembled.' 2. It ia a common formula for e.'c- 
pressing apostolical authority, to say, ' In the name of Christ.' 
3. The sense and parallelism of the clauses are better if these 
words are connected with the main verb, 'I have determined 
in the name of Christ to deliver,' »feo. Paul was acting in the 
consciousness of the authority received from Christ. Compare 
2 Thess. 3, 6. Acts 16, 18. When ye are gathered togeth&; 
and my spirits The church was to be convened, and Paul 
spiritually present. Tlie sentence was not to be passed or 
executed in secret, but openly. It was to have the solemnity 
of a judicial proceeding, and, therefore, the people were con- 
vened, though they were merely spectators. With the power 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. This may be connected with the 
immediately preceding words, 'My spirit invested with the 
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poTver of Christ "being present.' Or witli what follows, 'I 
have determined to deliver such an one with the power of 
Christ to Satan,' The sense is substantially the same. The 
senteaee was to he passed aad carried into effect in the name 
of Christ and by his power, 

2b deliver suoh an one unto Satan. There have from t!ie 
earliest times been two prevalent interpretations of this ex- 
pression. According to one view, it means simply excom- 
munication ; according to the other, it includes a miraculoud 
subjection of the person to the power of Satan. Those who 
regard it as merely excomnmnioation, say that " to deliver to 



neglected to excommunicate this offender, and Paul says he 
lia<l determined to do it. Besides, it is argued that exooni- 
munication is properly expressed by the phrase " to deliver 
to Satan," becaase, as the world is the kingdom of Satan, to 
ta'Jt a man out of the church, wa3 to cast him from the king- 
dom of Christ into the kingdom of Satan. Comp. Col. 1, 13. 
In favour of the idea of something more than excommunica- 
tion, it may be argued, 1. That it is clearly revealed in scrip- 
ture, that bodily evils are often inflicted on men by the agency 
of Satan. 2. Tliat the apostles were invested with the power 
of miraculously inflicting such evils, Acts 5, 1-11. 13, 9-11. 
2 Cor. 10, 8. 13, 10. 3. That in 1 Tim. 1, 20, the same for- 
mula occurs probably in the same sense. Paul there saj^, he 
liad delivered Plymeneas and Alexander unto Satan, that they 
might learn not to blaspheme. 4. Thei'e is no evidence that 
the Jews of that age ever expressed excommunication by this 
phrase, and therefore it would not, in all probability, be un- 
derstood by Paul's readers in that sense. 5. Excommunica- 
tion would not have the effect of destroying the flesh, in the 
sense in wliioh that expression is used in the following clause. 
Most commentators, therefore, agree in understanding the 
apostle to threaten the infliction of some bodily evil, when he 
speaks of delivering this offender to Satan, thr Ihe destnto- 
Hon of the Jlesh. This is by many understood to mean, for 
the destruction of his corrupt natui-e, so that the end contem- 
plated is merely a moral one. But as fiesh here stands op- 
posed to spirit, it most naturally means the body. 'The man 
was delivered to Satan that his body might be afflicted, in 
order that his soul might be saved,' In the day of the Lord 
Jesus. That is, the day when the Lord Jesus shall come the 
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second time without sia unto salvation. It appears from 
2 Cor. 7, 8-12, that this solemn exercise of the judicial power 
of the apostle, had its appropriate effect. It led the ofl'ender 
himself and the whole church, to sincere and deep repentance. 

6. YouT glorying (is) not good. Know ye not 
that a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump P 

Yov/e ioasting, (KaiT^ij/ia,) ground of boasting. You have 
no good reason to boast of your religious state ; on the con- 
traiy, you have ahundant reason to be alarmed. Know ye 
not; do ye not consider the obvious and certain danger of 
this evil spreading ? A Utile leaven leaveneth the whole lump. 
This proverbial expression is not here intended to espre^ the 
idea that one corrupt member of the church depraves the 
whole, because, in the following verses, in which the figure is 
carried out, the leaven is not a person, but sin. The idea, 
therefore, is, that it is the nature of evil to diffuse itself. This 
is true with regard to individuals and communities. A single 
sin, however secret, when indulged, diffuses its corrupting in- 
fluence over the whole soul ; it deprayes the conscience ; it 
ahenates from God ; it strengthens all other principles of evil, 
while it destroys tiie efficacjr of the means of grace and the 
disposition to use them. It is no less true of any community, 
that any one tolerated evil deteriorates its whole moral sense. 

7. Purge out therefore the old leaven, that ye may 
be a new lump, as ye are unleavened. Por even Christ 
our paSBOver is sacrificed for us : 

Purge out the old leaven is an exhortation to pui-ity, as the 
old leaTen is aflerwai-ds said to be malice ana wickedness. 
This leaven is add to be old, because in the present apostate 
state of our nature, what is old is evil. Hence, the old man 
is a scriptural designation of our corrupt nature. That ye 
may be a new lump. New, i, e, pui'e — as the new man is the 
renewed nature. A.S ye are v/rdeavened. Leaven in tliis con- 
nection is a flgui-ative expression for sin. To say, therefore, 
that they were unleavened, is to say that they were. holy. 
This was their normal state — as Chnstiana. A Chiistian is a 
new or holy man. The argument, therefore, is drawn from 
the acknowledged fact that Christians, as such, are holy. 
Purge out the leaven of wickedness, liat ye may be pure, 
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for believers are holj'.' For even, (xai ydp,) or, /or a^ao. This 
is a second reason wby they should be pure ; for Christ our 
jjossover is slain for us. Js slain/ rather, ia sacrificed, as 
Sim means to kill and offer in sata-ifice, or, to slay as a vic- 
tim. When the paschal lamb ivaa slain, the Hebrews were 
lequived to purge out all leaven from their hoiises. Ex, 12, 15. 
The death of Christ imposes a similar obligation on na to 
purge oat the leaven of sin, Christ is our passover, not be- 
cause he was slain on the day on which the paschai lamb was 
oft'ered, but because he does for us what the paschal lamb did 
for the Hebrews. As the blood of that lamb sprinkled on the 
door-posta secured exemption from the stroke of the destroy- 
ing angel, so the blood of ChiTst secures exemption from the 
stroke of divine justice, Clii'iat was shin for its, in the same 
sense that the passover was slain for the Hebrews, It was a 
vicarious death. As Christ died to redeem us from all ini- 
quity, it is not only contrary to the design of his death, but a 
proof that we are not interested in its benefits, if we live in 
sin. Our passover, viz., Christ. The words virip tjiimv, {for 
us), are omitted in all the older manuscripts, and are not 
necessaiy to the sense. 

8, Therefore let us keep the feast, not mth old 
leaven, neither with the leaven of malice and mcked- 
ness ; but with the unleavened (bread) of sincerity and 
trath. 

Let us ther^ore keep the feast. That is, since our pass- 
over Christ is slam, let us keep the feast. This is not an ex- 
hortation to keep the Jewisli passover — ^because the whole 
contest is figurative, and because the death of Christ is no 
reason why 3ie Corinthians should keep the Jewish passover. 
Christians are nowhere exhorted to observe the festivals of 
the old dispensation. Neither is the feast referred to the 
Lord's Supper, There is nothing in the connection to suggest 
a reference to that ordinance. A feast was a portion of time 
consecrated to God, To keep the feast means, 'Let your 
whole lives be as a sacred festival, i. e, consecrated to God.' 
As a feast lasting seven days was connected with the slaymg 
of the pascial lamb ; so a life of consecration to God should 
be connected with the death of our passover — Chi-ist, This 
feast is not to be celebrated with the old or corrupt leaven, 
which is expired to mean tiie leaven of malice and wicked- 
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ness. Ilonjpia, wickedness, is a stronger word tlian KaKui^ 
badness. Anj one who does wi'ong is Kands, ladi but lio 
who does evil with delight and with persistency, is wonjpos. 
Hence Satan ia called 6 n-onjpds, " The evil one," -Bw( toith 
the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth. Sincerity and 
trnth are the unleavened bread ivitli which the Christian's life- 
long feast should be celebrated. Sincerity, (tlKiKplvtia,) is 
purity, transparent clearness ; something through which the 
sun may shine without revealing any flaw. Truth is in scrii> 
ture far more than veracity. In its subjective sense, it means 
that inward state which answei-s to the truth ; that moral con- 
dition which is conformed to the law and character of God. 

9. I wrote unto you in an epistle not to company 
with fornicators : 

This may be understood to refer to what he had written 
above in this epistle, Comp. Rom. 16, 22. 1 Thess. 6, 27. 
Col. 4, 16, where the epistle, ^ hriaroX^, means the epistlo he 
was then writing. Calvin, Beza, and almost all the modern 
commentators, miderstand it to refer to an epistle no longer 
extant. This is obviously the more natural interpretation, 
fli-st, because the words (iv Tij eVurroAjj), in the epistle, would 
otherwise be altogether unnecessary. And, secondly, because 
this epistle does not contain the general direction not to com.- 

tiany with foruicatovs ; which, it would seem from what fol- 
ows, the Corinthians had misunderstood. There is, indeed, 
a natural indisposition in Christians to admit that any of the 
inspired writings are lost. But notliing is more natural than 
the assumption that the apostles wrote many short letters, 
not intended as pastoral epistles designed for the church in 
all E^es, bat simply to answer some qnestion, or to give some 
direction relative to the peculiar circumstances of some indi- 
vidual or congregation. ' I wrote to yon in the epistle,' natu- 
rally means here as in 2 Cor. 7, 8, the epistle which yon have 
already received, and not the one which he was then writing ; 
and it ia not wise to depai't from tlie natural meaning of the 
words simply to avoid a conclusion we are imwilling to admit. 
The churcli has all the inspired writmga which God designed 
for her edification; and we should be therewith content. 
Not to company with, (/a^ trutavo/iiyvuo-^ai), not to be mixed 
up together with. That is, not to associate with. See 
2 Thess. 8, 14. This may have I'eference either to social in- 
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tercourse or to clmrcli communion. This indefinite command 
Paul explsuns, fii'st, by stating that he did not mean to forbid 
social intercourse ; and then saying he did intend to proMlDit 
Christian fellowship with the -wicked. 

10. Yet not altogether with the fornicators of this 
world, or with the covetous, or extortionera, or with 
idolaters ; for then must ye needs go out of the world. 
N'ot altogetk&r. This limits the prohibition. The apostie 
(lid not intend to proliibit all intercourse with the fornicators 
of this world. This would be an impossibility ; while in the 
world we must have more or less intercourse with the men of 
the world. Or, the words (ou ircfvnus), not altogether, may be 
connected ivith the words Jwrote,m the sense oi by no means. 
Comp, Bom. 3, 0. ' I Sy no means wrote to yon not to asso- 
ciate with the wicked,' This, although perhaps the more 
common explanation, does not give so good a sense. It is not 
so maoh a positive denial of having so written, as a limitation 
of the application of his command, that the apostle designs to 
give. The world means manldnd as distinguished from the 
church, Gal. 4, 3, Eph, 2, 2, Col. 2, 8, The prohibition, such 
as it was, was not limited to any one class of the immoral ; it 
included all classes. The covetous; those who will have 
more (TrA.eoi'eKrvjs) ; and especially those who defraud for the 
sake or gain. In the Scriptures the controlling love of gain ia 
spoken of as a sin, specially heinous in the sight of God. It is 
called idolatry, Eph. 6, 5, because wealth becomes the object 
supremely loved and sought. The man, therefore, who sacii- 
lices duty to the acquisition of wealth ; who makes gain the 
great object of his pursuit, is a covetous man. He cannot be 
a Christian, and should not, according to the apostle, bo recog- 
nized as such. 

Or with extortioners, i. e. the ravenous ; those who exact 
what is not justly duo to them, or more than is justly due. 
The sin is not confined to exactions by force or open robbery, 
but to all nndue exactions. The man who takes advantage of 
another's poverty, or of his necessities, to secure exorbitant 
gain, is an extortioner. Or with idolaters, those who either 
j>rofessedly worship fiilse gods, or who do what, in its own 
natare, and in the common judgment of men, amounts to such 
\\-orahip. This is said to be the earliest known instance of the 
use of the woj'd «i8(o\oXaipijs ; it is never used in the LXX, 
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although ii&oXov is constantly employed in that version in the 
sense of false gods. For then ye rmi&t needs go out of the 
world. This is the reason why the apostle did not prohibit 
" ' ■ ...-.-. y^^ should have to seek 

11. But now I have written unto you not to keep 
company, if any man that is called a brother be a forni- 
cator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, or a drunk- 
ard, or an extortioner ; with such an one no not to eat. 

But now {yw\ Se). If taken in the ordinary sense, these 
particles refer to time. 'In the former epistle I wrote to yoii 
so and so, but now I write to you, &c.' They may have an 
inferential sense — therefore. ' Since ye cannot go out of the 
world, therefore I wrote unto you.' The apostle is explaining 
the meaning of what he had written. 'I did uot wnte this, 
bat I wrote, i. e. I meant, this.' This explanation best salts 
the context, and agrees better with the force of the tense 
(eypa^a) here used ; for although the aorist of this verb is used 
ia the epistolary style in reference to the letter in the pro- 
cess of writing, it is not used to express what is about to be 
written. The command is not to associate with any one who 
is called a brother, and yet is a fornicator, or covetous, or an 
idolater, or a railer (slanderer), or a drunkaxd, or an extor- 
tioner, A man in professing to be a Christian professes to re- 
nounce all these sins ; if he does not act consistently with his 
profession, he is not to be recognized as a Christian, We are 
not to do any thing which would sanction the a^umption that 
the offences here referred to are tolerated by the gospel. It 
may appear Strang that Paul should assume that any one call- 
ing himself a Chi-istian could be an idolater. By idolatry, 
however, he understands not merely the intentional and con- 
SMona worship of felse gods, bat doing any thing which, 
according to the common judgment of men, expresses such 
worship. Thus eating sacrifices within the precincts of a 
temple was an act of heathen worship, as much as par- 
taking of the Lord's supper is an act of Christian worship. 
And yet some of the Corinthians did not hesitate to eat of 
heathen sacrifices under those circumstances, 10, 14-22. The 
principle laid down by the apostle is, that to join in the reh- 
gious rites of any people is to join in their worship, whether 
we so intend it or not. 
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"With such an one no not to eat. This does not refer to the 
Lord's supper, which is never designated as a meal. The 
moaning is, that we are not to recognize such a man in any 
way as a Chriatian, even by eating with Mm. It is not the act 
of eating with such persons that is forbidden. Our Lord eat 
with publicans and sinners, but he did not tlierehy recognize 
them aa his followers. So we may eat with such persons as 
are here described, provided we do not thereby recognize 
their Christian character. This is not a command to enforce 
tlifi sentence of excommunication pronoimeed by the church, 
denial of all social interconrse with the excommunicated, 
'he command is simply that we are not, in any way, to recog- 
nize openly wicked men as Christians. This passage, there- 
fore, affords no plea tor the tyranny of Romanists in refusing 
all the necessaries of life to those whom they cast out of the 
church. 

12. For what have I to do to judge them also that 
are without p do not ye judge them that are within P 

Those without ; those out of the church. Mark 4, II. 
Col. '1, 5, 1 Thess. 4, 12. The command of the apostle had 
reference only to those within the church, /iw it was not his 
prerogative to judge those that are without. The Corinthians 
acted on the same pi-inciple. They confined church discipline 
to church members, and therefore should not have understood 
his injunction not to company with the wicked to apply to 
others than to those within the church. 

13. But them that are without God judgeth. 
Therefore put away from among yourselves that wicked 
pci'son. 

God, and not the church, is the jadge of those who are 
without. The verb may be accented so as to express either 
the present or the future. God judges (KpiVei) ; or, God will 
Judge (Kptvtt). The present gives the better sense, as express- 
ing the divine prerogative, and not merely the assurance of a 
future judgment. Therefore put away, literally, according to 
the common text (Nat e^apetre), and ye shall put away ; which 
Bcems to have been borrowed from Deut. 24, 7. The better 
reading is {i^apar^ put away. It is a simple imperative in- 
junction, or necessary application of the piinciplc of Christian 
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conimtiTiion just laii down. This passage is not inconsistent 
with the interpretation given to verses 3-5. In consequenoo 
of their neglect of duty, Paul determined to deliver the iti- 
cestuous memher of the Corinthian church to Satan, He calls 
upoD them to recognize the validity of that sentence, and to 
cany it into effect. The sentenco was pronoimoed ; they, so 
far as it involved their communion, were to execute it. 



CHAPTEK VL 

Tbis olia|itsr consisls of two distinct parograpLs. The first, to, 1-H, relates 
to lawsuits tefora heathen mtigistrstea The seoona, vs. ia-20, ta the 
abuse uliich some had made of tho punoiple, "All tilings are lawful." 

Ongoing to lavj before the Iieathen. Vs. 1-11. 
Paul expresses enrprise that any Christian should prosecute 
a fellow Christian before a lieathen judge, v. 1. If Christiana 
are destined to judge the world, and even angels, they may 
surely settle among themselves their worldly aff^i-s, vs. 2. 3. 
If they had such suite, must they appoint those whom the 
church could not esteem to decide them ? Was there not one 
man among themselves able to act as a judge? vs. 4-6. It 
was a great evil that they had such lawsuits. It would he 
better to submit to injnstice, v. 1. Instead, however, of sub- 
mitting to wrong, they committed it, v. 8. He solemnly as- 
sures them that tlie unjust, or rapacious, or corrupt should 
not inherit the kingdom of God, vs. i), 10. They had been 
sucli, bnt as Christians tliey were washed from these defile- 
ments, and justified through Christ and by his Spirit, v. 11. 

1. Dare any of you, having a matter against an- 
other, go to law before the unjust, and not before the 
saints ? 

The thu-d evil in tlie church of Corinth which the apostle 
endeavours to correct, was the prosecuting legal suits before 
heathen judges. There was no necesaty for this practice. 
The Roman laws allowed the Jews to settle their disputes 
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about property by arbitration among themselves. And tlie 
eai-ly Clii-istiana, who were not distinguished as a distinct clasa 
from the Jews, had no doubt the same privilege. It is not 
necessary, however, to assume that the apostle has reference 
liei-e to that privilege. It was enough tliat these civil siiits 
might be arranged without the disgracefiil spectacle of Chris- 
tian suing Christiau before heathen magistrates. The Rab- 
bins say, " It is a statute which binds all Israelites, that if one 
Israelite has a cause against another, it must not be prosecuted 
before the Gentiles." Msenmenffcr'a Entdeckt. Judenth. ii. 
p. 427. 

J)are any of you f Is any one so bold as thus to shock 
the Christian sense of propriety? Having a matter. The 
Greek phrase (Trpayiia ex*"') means to have a suit, which is 
obviously the sense here intended. To go to law before the 
unjust. It is plain that by the uryust are meant the heathen. 
But why are they so called ? As the tenna holy and righteous 
are often used in a technical sense to designate the professed 
people of God without reference to personal character ; so the 
terms sinners and unjust are used to designate tlie heathen as 
distinguished from the people of God. The Jews as a class 
were holy, and the Gentiles were unholy ; though many of 
the latter were morally much better than many of the former. 
In Gal. 2, 15, Paul says to Peter, "We are by nature Jews, 
and not sinners of the Gentiles ; " meaning thereby simply 
that they were not Gentiles. The reason why the heathen as 
such are called the imjust, or sintiere, is that according to the 
Scriptures the denial of the true God, and the worship of idols, 
is the greatest unrighteousness ; and therefore the heathen, 
because heathen, are called the unrighteous. The word un- 
just is too limited a word to answer Mly to the Greek term 
(oSiKos), which in its scriptural sense means wicked, not con- 
formed to the law of God. In this verse the opposite tei-m, 
saints, or the holy, designates Christians as a class; and, 
therefore, the unjust must mean the heathen as a class. The 
complaint against the Corinthians was not that they went to 
law before unjust judges, but that they appealed to heathen 
judges. It is true their being heathen proved them to be un- 
righteous in the scriptural sense of the term ; but it was not 
their moral character, so much as their religious status, that 
was the ground of the complaint. It was indeed not to be 
expected that men govei-ned by heathen laws and pi-inciplea 
of morals, would be as fur and just as those governed by 
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Clii-iatian principles ; but what Paul complained of was, not 
that the Corinthians could not get justice at the hands of 
heathen magisti-ates, bat that they acted unworthily of their 
dignity as Cnmtians in seeking justice from each a source. 
Paul himself appealed to Cesar. It was, therefore, no sin in 
his eyes to seet justice from a heathen judge, when it could 
not otherwise be obtained. But it was a sin and a disgrace 
in ills estimation for Christians to appeal to heathen magis- 
trates to settle disputes among themselves. 

3. Do ye not know that the saints shall judge the 
world ? and if the world shall be judged by you, are ye 
unworthy to judge the smallest matters ? 

Do you not know f a form of expression often used by the 
apostle when he wishes to bnng to mm.d some important truth, 
which his readers knew but disregarded. It was a conceded 
point, one which entered into the common iaith of Christians, 
that the SMnts are to judge the world. The saints (ol ayun), 
the people of God, who are called saints because separated 
from the world and consecrated to his sei-vice. Those, there- 
fore, who are of the world and devoted to its pursuits, are not 
saints. TAe saints shall judge tfie world. This does not 
mean that the time would come when Christians would be- 
come magistrates ; nor that the conduct of the saints would 
condemn the world, as it is said the Queen of the South would 
condemn those who refused to listen to the words of Christ, 
Matt. 12, 42. The context and spirit of the passage require 
that it should be understood of the future and final judgment. 
Saints are said to sit in Judgment on that great day tor two 
" ■ ' ! Chr' ' ■ ' 



; first, because Christ, who is to be the judge, is the 
head and representative of hk people, in whom they reign 
and judge. The exaltation, and dominion of Christ are their 
exaltation and dominion. This is the constant representation 
of Scripture, Eph. 2, 6. In Heb. 2, 5-9 the declaration that 
all things are subject to man, is siud to be fulfilled in all things 
being made subject to Chi-ist. Secondly, because his people 
are to be associated with Christ in his dominion. They are 
joint heirs with him, Rom, 8, 17. If we suffer, we shall reign 
with him, 2 Tim. 2, 12. In Dan. ?, 23 it was predicted that 
judgment (the right and power to judge) should be given to 
the siunts of the Most High. Comp. Matt. 19, 28. Luke 22, 
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30. Rev, 2, 26. 21. If then, asks tlie apostle, such a destiny 
as this awaits you, are ye unfit to decide the smallest mattere ? 
If the world {mankind) shall be fudged by you {Iv vi^v), i. e. 
hefore you as judges. Are ye unworthy {iviiioi), i. e. of too 
little weight or value, having neither the requisite dignity nor 
ability. Unworthy of the STtmllest matters. The word (k/m- 
Tripiov), here rendered matters, in the sense of causes, or 
matters for judgment, means, 1. A criterion or test; a rule 
of judgment. 2. A tribunal or place of judgment, and then, 
the court or asaemfcled judges. Ex. 21, 6. Judges 5, 10, Dan. 
7, 10, and in the New Testament, James 2, 6. 3. The trial, 
i. e. the process of judgment. 4, The cause itseU; or matters 
to be tried. Tbis last sense is doubtM, although it is gene- 
rally adopted here because it suits so well the fourth verse, 
where the same word occurs. The second sense would suit 
this verse. ' If ye are to sit with Christ on the seat of uni- 
versal judgment, are ye unworthy of the lowest judgment 
Beats.' But the fourth verse is in favour of the explanation 
adopted in our version. 'Are ye unfit for the least causes?' 

3. Know ye not that we shall judge angels ? how 
much more things that pertam to this hfe ? 

As, according to Scripture, only the fallen angels are to be 
judged in the last day, most commentators suppose the word 
must here be restricted to that class. Not only men, but fall- 
en angels are to stand before that tribunal on which Christ 
and ilia church shall Mt in judgment. If agreeably to the con- 
stant usage of the Scriptures, aooording to which (as remai-ked 
above, 4, 9) the word when unqualified means good angels, it be 
understood of that class here, then the explanation is probably 
to be sought in the comprehensive sense of the word to judge. 
As kings were always judges, and as the administration of jus- 
tice was one of the principal functions of their office, hence to 
rule and to judge are in Scripture often convertible terms. To 
judge Israel, and to rule Isi-ael, mean the same thing. And in 
Mfttt.lD,28,"8ittingontwelve thrones judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel," means presidmg over the twelve tribes. So in the 
case before us, " Know ye not that we shaO judge angels ? " 
may mean, ' Know ye not that we are to be exalted above the 
angels, and preside over them ; shall we not then preside over 
earthly things?' This explanation avoids the difficulty of 
supposing that the good angels are to be called into j udgment ; 
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.and is consistent witli what the Bible teaches of the subordi- 
nation of angels to Christ, and to the church in him. 

4. If then ye have judgments of things pertaining 
to this life, set them to judge who are least esteemei.1 
in the church. 

Paul laments that there were litigations among them ; but 
if they could not be avoided. Christians should act ia reference 
to thera in a manaer consistent with their high destiny. 
Here the word (ttpir^pia), rendered judgments, seems so natu- 
rally to mean causes^ things to be tried, that that sense of the 
word is almost univei-sally assumed. It may, however, mean 
trials, judicial processes ; which is more in accordance with 
the established use of the words. Set them to Judge who are 
least esteemed in the church. The original admits of this 
translation. If the passage be so rendered, then it has a sar- 
castic tone. ' Set your least esteemed members to decide 
such mattei-s.' It may, however, be read interrogatively, 
'Do ve set aa judges those least esteemed in {i. e. by) the 
church (that is, the heathen) ? ' This translation is generally 
preferred as beat in keeping with the context. The sentence 
is emphatic. 'Those despised (see 1, 28) by the church, — 
those do you. set to judge ? ' It is an expression of surpiise 
at their acting so unworthily of their high calling. 

5. I Speak to your shame. Is it so, that there is 
not a wise man among you ? no, not one that shall be 
able to judge between his brethren P 

I speak to yovr shame. That is, I desire to produce in 
you a sense of ^ame. This may refer either to what precedes 
or to what follows. It was adapted to mate them ashamed 
that they had acted so unworthily of tbeii- dignity as Chris- 
tians ; and it was no leas disgraceful to them to i po e tl t 
there was not in the ehurcli a single man fit to act aa b t a- 
tor. 'Who shaU be able. The Eiture hero e^i e sea what 
should or may happen. Setween his breth en h e lly be- 
tween his brother ; i. e. between his complain b oth a d 
hbu against whom the complaint was brought 
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6. But brother goeth to law with brother, and that 
before the unbeHevers. 

Instead of referring the matter to the arbitration of a ju- 
dicious brother, ye ffo to law, and that before unbelievers. 
There are here two grounds of complaint. First, that they 
went to law (KpiVeo-^at) instead of resorting to arbiti-ation 



By unbelievers are to be nnderatood the 1 
connection the heathen are designated under one aspect, the 
unjust; under another, the despised; and under a third, the 
unbelieving, i, e. not ChriatiaQS — but, as the implication in 
this particular case is, pagans. And thai {koX toSto), a form 
of expression often used when pai-ticnlar stress is to be laid on 
tlie circumstance indicated. 

7. Now therefore there is utterly a fault among 
you, because ye go to law one with another. Why do 
ye not rather take wrong ? Why do ye not rather 
(suffer yourselves to) be defrauded ? 

JVoio therefore (i)^ //.hf oSv), already indeed iherd'ore. 
That is, these lawsuits ai-e already, or in themselves (oA<os), 
an e-vil irrespective of their being conducted before heathen 
judges. The word ^Trqfia does not so properly mean favM 
as loss or evil. It is a loss or evil to you to have these litiga- 
tions. See Rom, II, 12, where the rejection of the Jews ia 
called their {Tfrrq\ia) loss. "Why do you. nol, &o. That is, 
why, instead of going to law with your brethren, do you not 
rather submit to mjustice and robbeiy f This is a clear inti- 
mation that, under the circumstances in which the Corinthians 
were placed, it was wrong to go to law, even to protect them- 
selves from injury. That this is not to be regarded as a gen- 
eral rule of dhvistian condaot is plain, because, under the old 
dispensation, God appointed judges for the administration of 
justice ; and because Paul himself did not hesitate to appeal 
to Cesar to protect himself from the injustice of bis couatry- 
meu. 

8. Nay, ye do wrong, and defraud, and that (your) 
bretlu'en. 

Instead of having reached that state of perfection in which 
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ye can patiently eubtnit to injustice, yo are yoiiraelvea unjust 
and fraudulent. This must liave teen the case with some of 
them, othoririse there would be no occasion for these lawsuits. 
Their offence was aggravated, because their own brethren 
were tho object of their unjust exactions, 

9. 10. Know ye not that the unrighteous shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God ? Be not deceived : nei- 
ther fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effem- 
inate, nor abusers of themselves with mankind, nor 
thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor 
extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God. 

The tendency to divorce reli^on from morality has mani- 
fested itself m all ages of the world, and under all forma of 
religion. The pagan, the Jew, the Mohammedan, the nomi- 
nal Christian, have all been exact in the performance of reli- 
gious services, and zealous in the assertion and defence of 
what they regarded as religious truth, while unrestrained in 
the indulgence of every evil passion. This arises from look- 
ing upon religion as an outward service, and God as a being 
to be feared and propitiated, bat not to be loved and obeyed. 
According to the gospel, all moral duties are religious ser- 
vices ; and piety is the conformity of the soul to the image 
and will of God. So that to be religious and yet immoral is, 
iiccording to the Chiistian system, as palpable a contradiction 
as to be good and wicked. It is evident that among the mem- 
bera of the Cormtbiaii chnrcb, there were some who retained 
their pagan notion of religion, and who professed Christianity 
as a ayatem of doctrine and as a form of worship, but not as a 
rule of life. All such persons the apostle warned of their fatal 
mistake. He assures them that no immoral man, — no man 
who allows himself the indulgence of any known sin, can be 
saved. This is one of the first principles of the gospel, and 
therefore the apostle asks, Knme ye not that the vmrighteiyiis 
slhoM not inherit the Mngdom of God? Are ye Christians at 
all, and yet ignorant of this first principle of the religion you 
profess? Tne tmriffhteoua in this immediate connection, 
means the unjust ; those who violate the principles of justice 
in their dealmgs ivith their fellow-men. It is not the unjust 
alone, however, who are to be thus debarred from the Re- 
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(leemer'a kingdom — but also tlioae ■wlio break any of tlie coni- 
maiidments of God, as this and other passages of Scripture dis- 
tinctly teach. 

Beiiovers are, in the Bible, often called heirs. Their in- 
heritance is a kingdom; that kingdom which God has estab- 
lished, and which is to be conamnmated in heaven, Lulce 12, 
32. Matt. 24, 34, &o. &o. From this inheritance all the im- 
moral, no matter how zealous they may be in the profession 
of the truth, or how assiduous in the performance of religious 
services, shall be excluded. Let it also be remembered that 
immoraHty, according to the Bible, does not consist exclusively 
;n outward sins, but also in sins of the heart ; as covetousness, 
malice, envy, pride, and such like. Gal. 5, 21. No wonder 
that the disciples, on a certain occasion, asked their master. 
Lord, ai-e there few that be saved ? or that the Lord answeied 
them by saying, " Strait is the gate, and narrow is the ivay 
tl^atleadcthmito life, and few there be that find it," Luke 1.3, 24. 

11. And such were some of you; but ye are 
washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in 
tlie name of tlie Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our 
God. 

And such were some of you. This is understood by many 
as equivalent to Such were you. The word {uvU) being re- 
dundant, or the idea being, 'Some were impure, some dmnk- 
arda, some violent, ifec, or rauTii rivt^ being taken together as 
equivalent to rotovroi. The natural explanation is, that the 
apostle designedly avoided charging the gross Immoralitiea 
just referred to upon all the Corinthian Christians in their 
previous condition. With I'egard to the three terms which 
follow, washed, sanetijled, justified, they may be taken, as by 
Calvin and others, to express the same idea under different 
aspects. That idea is, that they had been converted, or com- 
pletely changed. They had put off the old man, and put on 
the new man. Their sms, conadered as filth, had been washed 
away; considered as pollution, they had been purged or puri- 
fied ; considered as guiit, they had been covered with the 
righteousness of God, Rom. 1, 17. The majority of commen- 
tators take the several terms separately, each expressmg a 
distmct idea. In what precise sense each of these words is to 
be understood, becomes, then, somewhat doubtful. 
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Sut y6 are washed. The word here used ia-TreXova^ao-^i) 
is in the middle voice, aud tiierefore may be rendered, ye 
ham washed yovrselves, or, permitted yourselves to he washed; 
or, as the majority of eommentatoi^ prefer,' on aecount of the 
following passives, ye were washed. This use of the First 
Aoi-ist Middle in a passive sense is very unnanal, but not un- 
authorized ; see 1 Cor. 10, 2, It does not seem to be of much 
moment whether the word be taken here as active or as pas- 
sive, for the same thine may be expressed in either foi-m. Men 
are caUed upon to wash away their sins, Acts 22, 16 ; to put 
off the old man, etc. and to put on the new man, Eph. 4, 23. 
24 ; although the change expressed by these terms is elsewhere 
referred to God. The reason of this is, that a human and a 
divine agency ai-e combined itt the effects thus produced. We 
work our own salvation, while God works in us, Phil. 2, 12. 13, 
With equal propriety, therefbi-e, Paul might say to the Co- 
rinthians, ' Ye washed yourselves ; ' or, ' Ye were washed,' To 
wash means to purify, and w frequently used in Sci;ipture to 
express moral or spiritual purification. Is, 1, 16, "Wash ye, 
make you clean," Ps, 51, 7, " Wash me, and I shall be whiter 
than snow." Jer. 4, 14. In these and many other passages 
the word expresses general purification, without exclusive 
reference to guilt or to pollution. There is no reason why it 
should not be taken in this general sense here, and the phrase 
be rendered, either, ' Ye have purified yourselves,' or, ' Ye 
are purified.' The reference which so many assume to bap- 
tism, does not seem to be authorized by any thing in the 
context, 

JBiit ye are sanctijied. This clause is either an amplifica- 
tion of the preceding one, expressing one aspect or effect 
of the washing spoken o^ viz,, then* holiness; or, it is to be 
understood of theii- separation and consecration. ' Ye have not 
only been purified, but also set apai't as a peculiar people.' 
In Scripture, any thing is said to be sanctified that is devoted 
to the sei-vice of God, Thus, God blessed the seventh day 
and sanctified it. Gen. 2, 3. Moses sanctified the people, 
Ex. 19, 14, &o. &o. 

JBut ye are Jiistijied. As to justify in Scripture always 
means to pronounce righteous, or to declare jnst in the sight 
of the [aw, it must be so understood here. The Corinthians 
had not only been purified and consecrated, but also justified, 
i, e. clothed in the righteousness of Christ, and on that ac- 
count accepted as righteous in the sight of God, They were 
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tljei-ofore tinder the higliest possible otligsitioii not to re- 
lapse into their fbrmer state of pollution and oondemnatioii. 
In the name of t/ie Zord Jesim, and by the Spirit of our 
God. These clauses a,re not to be restricted to the preceding 
word, as though the meaning were, 'Ye have been justified I 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.'^ 
They belong equally to all three of the preceding terms. The' 
believers were indebted for the great change wliich they had 
experienced; for their washing, sanctification, and justifica- 
tion, to Chi-ist and to the Holy Ghost. The Spirit bad ap- 
plied to them the redemption purchased by Chj-ist. In tM 
name of the Xord Jesus. "The name of God," or "of Christ,' 
is often a periphrase for God or Christ himself. To call upon 
the name of God is to call on God. To baptize nnto the name 
of Christ, and to baptize unto Christ, are interchanged as 
Byiionymous expressions. So here, to be justified or sanctified 
in the name of Christ, means simply by Christ ; see John 20, 
31, "That believing ye might have life through his name." 
Acte 10, 43, "That through his name whoso believeth in him 
might have remission of sins." Though these forms of ex- 
pression are substantially the same aa to their import, yet 
the "name of God" means not strictly God himself, but God 
as known and -worshipped. The Holy Ghost ia called the %>i- 
Ht ofowr God ; that is, the Spirit of our reconciled God and 
Father, by whom that Spirit is sent in fulfilment of the prom- 
iso of the Father to the Son, Christ hath redeemed us from 
the curse of the law in order that we might receive the prom- 
ise of the Spirit, Gal 3, 13. 14. 

Aiuse of the principle of Christian liberty. Vs. 12-20, 

The principle of Christian liberty, or the doctrine that 
"all things are lawful," is to be limited in its application to 
thmga indifferent ; first, by considerations of expediency ; and 
secondly, by regard to our own spiritual fi'eedom, v. 12. From 
that prindple it is legitimate to infer, because of the adaptor 
tion of the stomach to food, that all things srated for food are 
lawful. The one is obviously designed for the other, dm-ing 
the temporai-y condition of the present hie But no such ap- 
plication of tne principle is allowable m the cose of foriiica- 
flou ; because the body is not designed foi that end, but 
belongs to the Lord, with whom it stands ui in mdissoluble 
connection, so that he who raised bim up w ill ilso raise up our 
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bodies, vs. 13. 14, It is because of tliis intimate relation 
of our bodies to Christ as hia members, that fornication is so 
great !i ciime, inconsistent with our union to him as paitakera 



of his Spirit, VS. 15-1?. It is, in a pecdiar manner, asm against 
the body, destructive of its veiy nature, v, 18. The body is 
a temple in which the Spirit dwells, but it ceases to be such 
if protaned by licentiousness, v, 19. Beiievei-s must remem- 
ber that they, even their bodies, are the objects of redemp- 
tion, having been purchased by the blood of Christ, and 
therefore they should be devoted to his gloiy, v. 20. 

12. All things are lawful unto me, but all things 
are not expedient : all things are lawful for me, but I 
will not be brought under the power of any. 

Haying in the preceding paragraph declared that the im- 
moral caunot inherit the kingdom of God, and having given 
special prominence to sins against the seventh commandment, 
the Apostle comes in this paragraph to consider the ground 
on Tvhich the violations of that commandment were defended 
or palliated. That ground was a gross perversion of the 
principle of Christian liberty. Paul was accustomed to say 
in reference to the eereraonial or positive enactments of the 
Jewish law, and especially in reference to the distinction be- 
tween clean and unclean meats, " All thmgs are lawfiil to me." 
As the Greeks and Romans generally regarded fornication as 
belonging to the class of things indifferent, that is, not im- 
moral in themselves ; it is not surprising that some of the 
Corinthians educated in that belief should retain and act on 
the principle even after their profession of Christianity. They 
reasoned from analogy. As it is right to eat all kinds of food 
which are adapted to the stomach, so it is right to gratify &aj 
other natui-al propensity. Paul's answer to this argument is 
twofold. He first shows that the principle of Christian liberty 
in things indifferent is to be restricted in its application ; and 
Hecondly, that there is no analogy between the cases men- 
tioned. Food is a thing indifferent ; whereas fornication is in 
its own nature a profanation and a crime. 

The first limitation to which the principle " all things are 
lawful " is subject in its application to tnings indifferent, is 
expediency. All laivful things are not expedient. It is botli 
absurd and wicked to do any thing which ig injurious to oui- 
selves or others, simply because it is not in its own nature au- 
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ful. This principle of expediency the Apostle enforces at 
Icngtli in Rom. 14, 15-23, and 1 Cor. 8, 7-13, and 10, 23-33. 
Tlie second limitation of our liberty in the use of things indif- 
ferent, is self-respect. Because it is lawful to eat, that is no 
I'eason why I should make myself a slave to my appetite. " I 
will not," saya Paul, "be brought under the power of any 
thing." I will not make myself its slave. It is of groat im- 
portance to the moral health of the soul that it should pre- 
serve its self-control, and not be in subjection to any appetite 
or desire, however innocent that desire in itself may be. This 
is a scriptural rule which Christians often violate. TJiey are 
slaves to certain forms of indulgence, which they defend on 
the ground that they are not in themselves wrong ; forgetting 
that it is wi'ong to be in bondage to any appetite or habit. 

13. Meats for the belly, and tlie belly for meats : 
but God shall destroy both it and them. Now the 
body (is) not for fornication, but for the Lord ; and 
the Lord for the body. 

Heats for the belly, and the heUy for meats. The one is 
evidently adapted and designed for the other. It is a legiti- 
mate inference from this conatitution that it is lawful to eat, 
and to eat every thing adapted for food. But this is a mere 
temporary arrangement, God villi destroy both it and them. 
The time shall come when men shall no more be sustdned by 
food, bat shall be as the angels of God. The fact that the 
present constitution of the body is temporal', is a proof that 
meats belong to the class of things indi^rent. They can 
have no influence on the eternal destiny of the body. This is 
not true with regard to fornication. The body was never de- 
signed for promiscuous concubinage. And such a use of it is 
inconsistent with the design of its creation and with its future 
destiny. 

The body is for the Lord ; and the Lord for the body. 
The one stands in an intimate relation to the other. The body 
is designed to be a naember of Christ, and the dwelling-place 
of his Spirit. And he so regards it ; redeeming it with his 
blood, uniting it to himself as a member of his mystical body, 
making it an instrument of righteousness unto holiness. "With 
this design of the body the sm in question is absolutely in 
compatible, and destructive of the rulation which the body 
sustains to the Lord. 
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14. And God iiatli botli raised up the Lord, find 
will also raise up us by his own power. 

The destinj of the body being what is stated iu the pre- 
ceding veree, it is not to perish, but is to share in the i-esur- 
rectiou of Christ. "He who rsiised Christ from the dead 
shall also quicken om- mortal bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth 
in us,"* Rom. 8. 11. This verse is pai'allel to the second 
clause of V. 13. Of the stomach and meats, it is said, God 
will destroy both it and them. ; of the Lord and the body it is 
said. As he raised up the one, he will also raise up the other. 
The cases, therefore, are widely different. The I'elation be- 
tween oai' organs of digestion and food is temporary ; the re- 
lation between Christ and the body is permanent. What 
concerns the former relation is a matter of indifference ; what 
concerns the other touches the groundwork of our nature and 
tlie design for which we were created. On this destiny of the 
body compare 15, 15. 20. 35-56. PInl. 3, 21. Rom. S, 11. 2 
Cor. 4, 14, 1 Thess. 4, 14, 

15. 16. Know ye not that your bodies are the mem- 
bers of Christ ? shall I then take the members of Christ, 
and make (them) the members of an harlot ? God for- 
bid. What ! know yc not that he which is joined to 
an harlot is one body ? for two, saith he, shall be one 
flesh. 

The design of these verses is to establish two points. 
Firat, that the relation between our bodies and Chi-ist is of 
the intimate and vital character which had just been stated. 
And second, that the sin in qnestion was inconsistent with 
that relation, and incompatible with it. 

£mow ye not that yowr bodies am ihs mernbers of CkriBt f 
This is a conceded and fcoiliar point of Christian doctrine, 
one with which they were supposed to be acquainted ; and 
which prsved all that the Apostle had said of the relation be 

* Instead of tha future i^iyepiS, will raise up, LaehmaDii and Tiscliandorf 
after .A. D. rend ^frysfpei, *e raises up. Meyei- after B. G7, prefei* Uiytipi, 
he raided rtp. According to ttiH last reading the returrectioi* of bcUcvera is 
represontud as Involved in tliat of Christ. As they died wlien Iia diud, fo 
tliey rose whun he rose. The common tuxt however u the baat Bni>portuil, 
ULil gives a good eonso. 
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tiv'«;(i tlic body and Christ. Our bodies arc the membevs of 
Ciii'ist, because they belong to him, beiug iuctuded in the re- 
demption effected fay his blood ; and aJso because they are so 
united to him as to be partakers of his life. It is one of the 
prominent doctrines of the Bible that the union between 
Christ and his people includes a community of life ; and it is 
clearly taught that this life pertains to the body as well as to 
the soul, Rom. 8, 6-11. Eph. 2, 6. 7. 5, 30. This ia the truth 
which the Apostle recalls to the minds of the Corinthiaas, 
and makes it the ground of his indignant condemnation of the 
sin of which he is speaking. That fornication ia incompatible 
with the relation of the bodies of believers to Chiiat, arises 
out of the peculiar nature of that sin. The parties to it be- 
come partakers of a common life. Whether we can under- 
stand this or not, it ia the doctrine of the Bible. Therefore 
as we cannot be partakers of the life of Christ, and of the 
life of Belial, so neither can onr bodies be the members of 
Clirist, and at the same time have a common life with "one 
who is a sinnsr," in the scriptural sense of that phrase. 

17. But he that is joined unto the Lord ia one 
spirit. 

Tliat is, has ono Spirit ivith him. This does not mean has 
the same djspositioo or state of mind, but the same principle 
of life, V. 12, the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit is given with- 
out measure unto Christ, and from him is communicated to 
all bis people who are thereby brought into a common life 
with him, Rom. 8, 9. 10. 1 Cor. 12, 13. John 17, 21. 23. Eph. 
4, i. 5, 80. This beuig the case, it imposes the highest con- 
ceivable obligation not to act inconsistently with this intimate 
and exalting relationship. 

18. Piee fornication. Every sin that a man doeth 
is without the body ; but he that committeth fornica 
tion, sinneth against his own body. 

This does not teach that fornication ia greater than any 
other sin ; but it does teach that it is altogether peculiar ip 
its effects upon the body ; not so much in its physical as in its 
moral and spiritual effects. The idea runs through the Bible 
that there is something mysterious in the commerce of the 
bexea, and in the effects wmch flow fl.'om it. Eveiy other sin, 
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however degrading and ruinona to the health, even drimken- 
nesa, is external to the body, that is, external to its life. Itut 
fomioation, involving as it does a commuoity of life, is a sin 
against the body itself, because incompatible, as the Ajiostle 
had just taught, with the design of its creation, and with ita 
immortal destiny. 

19. What! know ye not that your body is the tem- 
ple of the Holy Ghost (which is) in you, which ye have 
of God, and ye are not your own ? 

There are two things characteristic of a temple. First, it 
ia sacred as a divelling-place of God, and therefore cannot be 
profaned ivith impunity. Second, the proprietorship of a 
temple is not in man, but in God, Both these things are trae 
of the believer'a body. It is a temple because the Holy 
Ghost dwells in it ; and because it is not his own. It belongs 
to God. As it ia a temple of the Holy Ghost, it cannot be pro- 
faned witliout incumng great and peculiar guilt. And as it 
belongs in a peouliar sense to God, it is not at our own dis- 
posal. It can only be used for the purposes for which he de- 
signed it. 

30. Por ye ai'e bought witli a price ; therefore 
glorify God in your body, and in your spirit, which are 
God's.* 

Ye are bought. The verb is in the past tense, ^yopao-Sijre, 
ye were bought, i. e. delivered by piu-chase. The deliverance 
of men, from the power and condemnation of sin was not 
effected by power or by truth, but by a ransom. We wera 
'""itly heid m bondage. We were under the penalty of the 

', and until that penalty was satisfied, we could not be de- 
livered. The blood of Christ is our ransom, because it met 
all the demands of justice. 

The proprietorship in believers asserted at the close of the 
preceding verse, does not arise from creation or preservation, 
but from redemption, 'Ye are not your own, for ye are 
bought with a price,' Uom. 6, 17, Gal. 3, 13. Eph. 3, 13. Acts 

• The last elauso of this 
Gi-Iestach down. Thoy are 
In aareral of the ancient rerj 



iustly h 
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20, 28. The price of redemption is the blood of Christ, Matt. 
20, 28, Rom. 3, 24. Eph. 1, 1. 1 Pet. 1, ] 8. 19, and every where 
where the subject is spoken of in Seriptttre. Therefore, i. e. 
because redeemed, and becaiise redeemed at Bach a price ; 
glwify God, i. e. honour him, and so act as to cause Lim to 
be honoured by others. In. your iody_ as a temple consecra- 
ted to his ■worship, and employed only in his eeiTice. 

The following words, and in your spirit, which are God's, 
may have been added, because the body alone i*! not the object 
of redemption, and therefore the obligation of the redeemed 
to be devoted to the sei-vice of God pertains also to the soul. 
As however these words are not found in the great majority 
of the oldest manuscripts, most modem editors omit them. 



CHAPTER YII. 

19 relatLvB M marriage, va. 1-lT, The Gospel was 
■E with the ordinary relatioas of men, vs. 18-24. 
id widows, Sa-40. 



The Corinthiana had written to the Apostle, seeking his ad- 
vice in reference to the state of things in their church. It 
appears from this chapter that one of the subjects about which 
they were in difficulty, and respecting which they sought di- 
rection, was marriage. On this subject the Apostle tells them, 
1st. That, as they were situated, marriage was inexpedient to 
them. But as a general law every man should have his own 
wife, and every woman her own huflband, vs. 1, 2. 2d. That 
the obligation of the pai-ties to the mai-riage covenant is mu- 
tual ; the one therefore has no right to desert the other. 
Temporary separation, for the purpose nf devotion, is allow- 
able; hut nothing more, vs. 3-S. 3d. What he had said 
either in reference to marriage or temporary separation, was 
not to be considered as any thing more than advice. He 
could only tell them what, under the circumstances, was expe- 
dient ; each one must act according to the grace given to bun, 
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vs. 6-9. 4t!i. With regard to tlie married tlie Lord had already 
taught that divorce was unlawful ; the husband oould not put 
away his \vife, nor tlie wife her husband, va. 10. 11. 6th. Aa 
to the case not specially contemplated ia our Lord's instruc- 
tions, where one of the partiea was a Christian and the other 
a Jew or Pagan, the Apostle teaches, first, that il' the unbe- 
lieving party is willing to remain in the maniago relation, it 
should not be dissolved. Secondly, that if the unbeliever de- 
parted, and refused to continue in tlie marriage connection, 
the maiTiage contract was thereby dissolved, and the believing 
party was at liberty, vs. 12-15. 6th. Such separations, how- 
ever, are, if possible, to be avoided, because the gospel is a 
gospel of peace. It was not deagned to break up any of the 
lawful relations of life. As a general mle, therefore, every 
man should continue ia the same condition in which he was 
called. If a. man was called being circumcised, his becoming 
a Christian did not impose upon lum the obligation to become 
Tincircumcised ; and if called being nncii'cnmoiaed, he was not 
required to he circumcised. In like manner, if a slave is 
called to be a Chnstian, he may remain a slave, because every 
slave is the Lord's free man, and every free man is the Lord's 
slave. These social distinctions do not affect our relation to 
Christ. Redemption, in raising all to the relation of slaves to 
Christ, that is, making them all his property, has raised them 
into a sphere where all earthly distinctions are insignificant. 
Therefore, let every man abide in the relation wherein he was 
called, vs. 16-34. 

1. Now concerning the things whereof ye wrote 
unto me ; (It is) good for a man not to touch a 
woman. 

It is evident that there was a diversity of opinion on the 
subject of marriage among the Corinthian Christians. Proba- 
Dly some of them of Jewish origin thought it obligatory, 
while other members of the church thought it undesirable, if 
not ivrong. Paul says, It is good for a man not to man y. 
The word good {KaXav) here means expedient, profitable, as it 
does frequently elsewhere, Matt. 17, 4. 18, 8. 9. 1 Coi-. 9, 16. 
That the Apostle does not mean to teach either that mai'i-iago 
is moralij- an evil as compared ivith celibacy, or that as a geii- 
etaLxulQ.it 13. inexpedient, is evident. 1. Because in the fol- 
lowing verse he declares directly tJie reverse. 2. ISecause in 
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V. 26 ho expressly states that "tho present distress," or the 
peculiar circumstances of trial and difficulty in which tho 
Christiana of that day were placed, was the ground of his 
advice on this aubject. 3. Because in 1 Tim, 4, 3, he specifies 
"forbidding to many" as one of the signs of the great apos- 
tasy which he predicted waa to occur. 4. Because marriage 
is a divine institution, having its foundation in the nature of 
man, and therefore must be a good. God accordingly de- 
clared, " It is not good for man to be alone," i. e. to be un- 
married. Gen. 2, 18. Paul cannot be uiideretood in a sense 
which would mate him directly eontradiot the word of God. 
5, Because throughout the Seji}Dtnres marriage is spokea of 
as honourable, Hcb. 13, 4, and is used to illustrate the relation 
between God and his people, and between Christ and his 
church, 6. Beoanse all experience teaches that it is, as a 
genei'al rule, neceaaaiy to the fall development of the charac- 
ter of the individual, and absolutely essential to the virtue 
and the well-being of society. To depreciate marriage woiild 
be to go contrary both to nature and revelation, and such de- 
preciation has never failed to be attended by the most inja- 
rioua consequencea to the church and to the world. If, there- 
fore. Scripture ia to bo interpreted bySoripture, we must un- 
derstand the Apostle as intending to say : ' Considering your 
peouliai' circumstances, it ia expedient for you not to marry,' 

3. Nevertheless, (to avoid) fornication, let evei-y 
man have his own wife, and let every woman have her 
own husband. 



rule, says the Apostle, let every man have his 
.1 wife, and every woman her own husband. Whatever 
exceptions there may be to this rule in particu'ar cases, or in 
peculiar conditions of society or of the church, the rule itself 
stands. There is undoubtedly an increase of worldly care and 
aiisiety connected with mai-riage, and therefore it may be expe- 
dient for those to remain dngle to whom freedom fi'om such 
cares is specially important. This however does not alter tiie 
great law of God, that it is not good for man to be alone. 
Celibacy is to be tlie exception, not the rule. 

3-5. Let the husband render unto the wife due 
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benevolence : ® and likewise also the wife unto the hns- 
band. The wife hath not power of her own body, but 
the husband ; and likewise also the husband hath not 
power of his own body, but the wife. Defraud ye not 
one the other, except (it be) with consent for a time, 
that ye may give yoiuselves to fasting and prayer ; and 
come together again, that Satan tempt you not for your 
incontinency. 

There is abundant evidence in the New Testament of the 
early manifestation of those piinciplea of asceticism which 
soon prodaced such wide-spread effects, and which to so great 
a degi-ee modified the reigning spii'it of the churcli. Tbe idea 
that marriage was a lesa holy state than celibacy, naturally 
led to the coaciuaion that married peraons ought to separate ; 
and it soon came to be regarded as an evidence of eminent 
spirituality when such separation waa final. The Apostle 
teaches that neither party has the right to separate from the 
other ; that no separation is to be allowed which is not with 
mutual consent, for a limited tune, for the purpose of special 
devotion, and with the definite intention of reunion. Nothing 
can he more foreign to the mind of the Apostle than the 
spirit which filled the monasteries and convents of the medieval 
ciiitrch. 

6. 7. But I speak this by permission, (and) not 
of commandment. For I would that all men were 
even as I myself. But every man hath his proper 
gift of God, one after this manner, and another after 
that. 

The reference of the word thia in v. 0, is a matter of doubt. 
Some refer it to the immediately preceding clause, 'Yoiu- 
coming together again I speak of as permitted, not as com- 
manded.' But that clause is, an entirely subordinate one ; and 
the sense thus given to the passage is not consistent witli the 



* Instoad of hipitXaixii^v eHvoiae of Hie received text, A, B. C. D. E. F. G. 
have the Ampler reading, hipciKir, wMch oiost editors adopt, Thq same aa- 
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GontCKt. It was not a matter permitted, but commanded 
that husliands and wii^ea should bve together. Others refer 
it to the whole of v. 5. ' Your separating yourselves only by 
consent and for a limited time for the pui'pose of devotion, ia 
a matter of permission, not of command ; you may separate 
for other purposes and for an unlimited time,' But to this 
also it ia an obvious objection, that it conflicts ^vith the man- 
datory character of vs. 3. 4, and with the meaning of v, 5 itself ; 
for that verse has not the foi-m of a command. The refei-- 
cnoe to the 5th verse may be made under a different aspect. 
' What I have SMd of youi- separating by consent for a season, 
ia a matter of permission, not of command.' But this is not 
consktent with the reason assigned in the next verse. The 
most natural reference is to v. 2, and to what follows. His 
sajong, ' Let every man have his own wife and every woman 
lier own husband, and let them remember their mutual obli- 
gations,' waa permissive and not a matter of command. Mar- 
riage, in other words, is permitted, not commanded. For I 
would that all were aa I am. The sense is not materially dif- 
ferent, if with many editors we read Sikta 8e instead of 
^iK>a yap. ' Marrit^e is not commanded, but I would,' etc. 
The Apostle did nottakesides with the extreme Jewish party, 
who regarded marriage as obligatory. He admitted the ex- 
pediency of all remaining single in those times of perseculi.m 
to whom God had given the requisite grace, 

8. 9. I say therefore to the unmarried and widows, 
It is good for them if they abide even as I. But if 
they cannot contain, let them marry ; for it is better to 
many than to bum. 

This ia the application of the principle laid down in v. 1 to 
the Corinthians. ' I say to the unmarried and to the widows 
among you, it is well not to marry,' l%e -unmarried is not to 
bo limited to widowers, as ia commonly done on account of 
the word widows following, because the word does not admit 
of that limitation ; and because the ivord married in the fol- 
loiving verse includes all classes. ' To the unman-ied, and 
epecially to widows, I say eo ; to the married I say ao.' 

If these verses and others of like import, are to be under- 
stood of men generally, and not of men in the peculiar cii- 
cumstances of the early Christians, then it must be admitted 
tliat Paul depreciates mariiage, and that he represents it aa 
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scarcely having any higher end than the sexual intercourse of 
brutes. This cannot be his meaning ; not only because it ia 
contrary to Scripture, but also because Paul elsewhere, Eph. 
6, 22-33, represents marriage as a most ennobling spiritual 
union ; -which rtusea a man out of himself and makes bim live 
for another ; a union so elcTated and refining as to render it 
the fit symbol of that bond between Chiist and hia people, 
by ivhich they are exalted to the full perfection of their bemg. 
Blarriage, according to Paul, does for man in the sphere of 
nature, what union with Christ does for him in the sphere of 
grace. Tbe truth ia that the apostle writes to the Corin- 
thians aa he would do to an army about to enter on a most 
unequal conflict in an enemy's country, and for a protracted 
period. He tells them, 'This is no time for you to think of 
marriage. You have a right to marry. And in general it is 
best that all men should marry. But in your chcumstances 
marriage can only lead to embarrassment and increase of suf- 
fering.' This is the only view of the matter by which we can 
reooncile the apostle with himself, or with the truth of Scrij>- 
ture and of fact. This must therefore be borne in mind m 
the interpretation of this whole chapter. 

10. 11. And -unto tbe married I command, (yet) 
not I, but the Lord, Let not the wife depart from 
(her) husband : But and if she depart, let her remain 
unmarried, or be reconciled to (her) husband : and let 
not the husband put away (his) wife. 

The first part of the 11th verse ia a parenthesis, the_ con- 
struction goes on with the last clause. To the married I 
command, ' Let not the wife depart from her husband ; and 
let not the husband put away his ivife.' The distinction which 
he here and in v. 12 makes between his commands and those 
of the Lord, is not a distinction between what'is inspu-ed and 
what is not ; nor ia it a distinction between what Pan! taught 
and what tlie Scriptures teach aa Calvin undorstands it ; but 
Lord here evidently refers to Christ ; and the distinction in- 
tended is between what Christ had taught wliilo on earth, and 
what Paul by his Spirit was inspired to teach. He tells tlie 
Corinthians that so far as the matter of divorce was concerned, 
they had no need to apply to bim for instruction ; Christ had 
already taught that the marriage bond could not be dissolved 
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at tbc option of the parties. The wife had no right to leaves 
hei- huahand ; nor liad the husband the light to repudiate his 
wife. But although the mai-riago bond cannot be dL^solved 
by any human authority, because it is, in virtue of the law of 
God, a covenant for life between one man and one woman ; 
yet it can be annulled, not rightfully indeed, but still effect- 
ually. Adultery annuls it, because it is a breach of the specilio 
contract involved in marriage. And so does, for the same 
reason, wilful desertion, as the apostle teaches in a following 
verse. This is the Protestant doctrine concerning i^vorce, 
founded on the nature of marriage and on the explicit instnic- 
tions of our Lord, Matt. 5, 32. 19, 3-9. Mark 10, 2-12. Luke 
10, 18. According to this doctrine nothing but adultery or 
wilful desertion is a legitimate gi-ound of divorce, first, be- 
cause the Scriptnres allow of no oflier grounds ; and secondly, 
because incompatibility of temper, cruelty, disease, crime, and 
other things of like kind, which human laws often make the 
occasion for divorce, are not in their nature a destruction of 
the marriage covenant. Eomanists teach jliat divorce a vin- 
culo matrimonii, where both parties were baptized, is never 
alloivable. As this rule is contrary to Scripture, it is fonnd 
injurious in practice ; and therefore it is evaded by declaring 
marriages on frivolous grounds void ab initio ; or by granting 
separation without dissolution of the marriage tie, for reasons 
not sanctioned by Scriptpre. The j)!ain doctrine of the pas- 
sage before us, as well as 6tber portions of the word of God. 
is that maiTiage is an indissoluble covenant between one man 
and one woman for life, admitting neither of polygamy nor 
of divorce. If the covenant be annulled, it can only bo by 
the sinful act of one of the parties. 

-2)'w( and if she depart. The law of Christ is that she 
shoald not depart ; but if .in violation of that law, or if from 
necessity she be obliged to depait, she has but two things to 
choose between, — she miist remain unmarried, or she must bo 
reconciled to her husband. This is not intended as an excep- 
tion to the law, but it contemplates a case which may occur 
in despite of the law. ' Li case a woman has actually do- 
)>nrted, with or without just cause, then she must remmn un- 
married, or be reconciled to her husband.' There are cases 
undoubtedly whicli justify a woman in leavmg her husband, 
which do not justify divorce. Just as there are cases whit-h 
justu'y a child leaving, or being removed tVom, the custody 
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of a parent. Tho apostle teaches, howeTer, that in such cases 
of separation, the parties must remain uiimarricd. 

12. 13. But to the rest speak I, not the Lord: If 
any brother hath a wife that believeth not, and she be 
pleased to dwell with him, let bim not put ber away. 
And the woman which hath an husband that believeth 
not, and if he be pleased to dwell with her, let her not 
leave him. 

JBut to the rest/ i. e. to those married persons not con- 
templated in the preceding claM. The context makes it clear, 
that the distinction hetween the two classes was, that in the 
former, both parties were Christians ; and in the latter, one 
was a Christian, and the other a Jew or heathen. With re- 
gai'd to these mixed marriages our Lord had given no specilic 
command ; therefore Paul eays, I speak, not the Lord. The 
rule which the apostle lays down is, that such marriages ai'e 
lawful, and therefore there is no obligation on the Christian 
pai'ty to dissolve the connection. And if he is not bound to 
do it, he has no right to do it. If, therefore, the unbelieving 
party consent (o-weuSom) to remain, the marriage may not be 
dissolved. The Chi'istian hnsband is forbidden to repudiate 
{&<jii4vai) his heathen wife ; and the Christian wife is forbid- 
den to repudiate her heathen husband. The same word is 
used in both cases, because, by the laws both of the Greeks 
and of the Romans, the woman as well as the man, had, on 
legal grounds, the right of divorce. Having said that these 
mixed maniages mi^t be lawfully continued, he proceeds to 
remove the scruples which the Christian jjarty might enter- 
tain on that point. He shows there is nothing unhwy in such 
a connection. 

14. Por the unbelieving husband is sanctified by 
the wife, and the unbelieving wife is sanctified by the 
husband : else were your children unclean ; but now 
are they holy. 

The proof that such marriages may properly be continued, 
is, that the unbelieving party is sanctified by the believing ; 
and the proof that such is the fact, is, that by common con- 
sent their children are holy ; which could not be, unless the 
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marriages whence they sprang were holy ; or unless the prin- 
ciple that intimate communion with the holy renders holy, 
were a oon-ect principle. 

The assertion of the apostle is, that the nubelieving hus- 
band or wife is aanotifled m virtue of the mai'riage relation 
with a believer. We have already seen that the word {ayiA- 
^eic), to eanotifj/, means, 1. To cleanse. 2. To render morally 
pure. 8. To consecrate, to regard as sacred, and hence, to 
reverence or to hallow. Examples of the use of the word in 
the third geneva] sense just mentioned, are to be found in 
all parts of Scripture. Any person or thing consecrated to 
God, or employed in his sei-vice, is said to be sanctified. Thus, 
particular days appropriated to his service, the temple, its 
utensils, the sacrifices, the priests, the whole theocratical peo- 
ple, are called holy. Persons or things not thus consecrated 
are called profane, common, or nnclean. To transfer any per- 
son or thing from this latter class to the former, is to sanctify 
him or it. "What God hath cleansed (or sanctified), that 
call not thou common," Acts 10, 15. Every creature of God 
is good, and is to be received with thanksgiving, "For it is 
sauetified by the word of God smd prayer," 1 Tim. 4, 6. This 
use of the word is specially frequent in application to persons 
and communities. The Hebrew people were sanctified (i. e. 
consecrated), by being selected from other nations and de- 
voted to the service of the true Gtod. They were, therefore, 
constantly called holy. All who joined them, or who were 
intimately connected with them, became in the same sense, 
holy. Their children were holy; so were their wives. "If 
the first-fruits be holy, the lump is also holy ; and if the root 
be holy, so are also the branches," Rom. 11, 16. That is, if 
the parents be holy, so are also the children. Any child, the 
circumstances of whose birth seeui-ed it a place within the 
pale of the theocracy, or commonwealth of Israel, was, accord- 
ing to the constant usage of Scripture, said to be holy. In 
none of these cases does the word express any subjective or 
inward change. A lamb consecrated as a sacrifice, and there- 
fore holy, did not difier in its natrrre from any other lamb. 
The priests or people, holy in the sense of set apai-t to the 
seivice of God, were in their inward state the same as other 
men. Children born within the theocracy, and therefore holy, 
were none the less conceived in sin, and brought forth in ini- 
quity. They were W nature the children of wrath, even as 
cthei-s, Eph. 2, 3, When, therefore, it is said that the unbe- 
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lieviiiij husband ia sanctified by tlie believing wife, and tlie 
unbelieving wife by the believing husband, the meaning is, 
not that thej are rendered inwacdly holy, nor that they are 
brought under a sanctifying influence, but that they livere 
sanctified by their intimate union with a believer, just as the 
temple sanctified the gold connected with it ; or the altar the 
gift laid upon it. Matt. 23, 17. 19. The saci-ifiee in itself ivfts 
merely a part of the body of a lamb, laid upon the altar, 
though its internal nature remained the same, it became some- 
thing sacred. Thus, the pagan husband, in virtue of his union 
with a Christian wife, although he remmned a pagan, waa 
sanctified ; he assumed a new relation ; he waa set apart to 
the service of God, as the guardian of one of his chosen ones, 
and as the parent of children who, in virtue of theu' believing 
mother, were children of the covenant. 

That this is so, the apostle proves from the fact, that if the 
parents are holy, the children are lioly; if the parents are un- 
clean, the children are unclean. This ia saying literally what 
is expressed figuratively in Rom. 11, Ifl. "If the root be 
holy, so are the branches." It will be remembei-ed that the 
words holy and unclean, do not in this connection express 
moi-al character, but are equivalent to saered and profane. 
Those within the covenant are sacred, those without are pro- 
fane, i. e. not consecrated to God. There are two views which 
may be taken of the apostle's argument in this verse. The 
most natural, and hence the most generally adopted view is 
this: 'The children of these mixed marriages are universally 
recognised as holy, that is, as belonging to the church. If 
this be correct, which no one disputes, the man-iages them- 
selves must be consistent with the laws of God. The unbe- 
lieving must be sanctified by the believing partner. Other- 
wise, your children would be unclean, i. e. born out of the 
pale of the church.' To this it is indeed objected by several 
modern commentators, that it takes for granted that the 
Corinthians had no scruples about the chuvch-staiiding of the 
children of these mixed marriages. But this, it is said, is very 
iraprobable so soon after the establishment of the churc)i, 
when cases of the kind must have been comparatively few. 
The principle in question, however, was not a new one, to be 
then first deteiinined by Christian usage. It was, at least, as 
old as the Jewish economy ; and familiar wherever Jewish 
laws and the fiicts of the Jewish history, were known. Paul 
circumcised Timothy, whose father was a Greek, while his 
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mother was a Jewess, because ho knew that his countrymen 
regarded circumcision in such cases as obligatory, Acts 16, 
1-3, The apostle constantly assumes that his readers -were 
familiar with the pruiciples and facts of the Old Testament 
economy. Comp. 10, 1—13. 

The other vieiv of the argument is this : ' If, as you ad- 
mit, the children of believers be holy, why should not the 
husband or the ivil'e of a believer be holy. The conjugal re- 
lation is as intimate aa the parental. If the one relation se- 
cures this eacrednesa, so must the other. If the husband be 
not sanctified by his believing wife, children ai-e not sanctified 
by believing pai-ents.' This, however, supposes a change in 
the persons addressed. Paul is speaking to persons im'olved 
in these mixed man-iagea. Your children naturally meana 
the ehildi-en of you who have unbelieving husbands or wivra. 
Whereas this explanation supposes your to refer to Christians 
generally. In either way, however, this passage recognises as 
universally conceded the great scriptural pi-inciple, that the 
children of believers are holy. They are holy in the same 
sense in which the Jews were holy. They are included in the 
church, and have a right to be so regarded. The child of a 
Jewish parent had a right to circumcision, and to all the priv- 
ileges of the theowacy. So the child of a Chiistian parent 
has a right to baptism and to all the privileges of the chiu-ch, 
so long as he is represented by his parent ; that is, until he 
arrives at the period of life when he is entitled and bound to 
act for himself. Then his relation to the church depends 
upon his own act. The church is the same in all ages. And 
it is most instructive to observe how the wiiters of the New 
Testament quietly take for granted that the great principles 
which underlie the old dispensation, are stiU in force under 
the new. The children of Jews were treated as Jews ; and the 
children of Christians, Paul assumes as a thing no one would 
dispute, are to be treated as Christians. Some modem Ger- 
man writei-s find in this passage a proof that infent baptism 
was unknown in the apostoHe church. They say that Paul 
could not attribute the holiness of children to their pai'ent^e, 
if they were baptized — because their consecration would then 
be due to that rite, and not to their descent. This is strange 
reasoning. The truth is, that they were baptized not to make 
thciii holy, but because they were holy. The Jewish child 
was circumcised because ho was a Jew, and not to make him 
one. The Rabbins say : Peregiina si proselyta faerit et cum 
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ca filia ejus — si conoepta fiierit et nata in eanotitate, est ut 
iilia Israelita per omnia. See Wetstein in loc. To be born 
in holiness (i. e. within the ohuxch) was necessary in order to 
the child "being regarded as an Israelite. So Christian chil- 
dren are not made holy by baptism, but they are baptized be- 
cause they are holy. 

15. Bat if the unbelieving depart., let him depart. 
A brother or a sister is not under bondage in such 
(cases) : but God hath called us to peace. 

The command in the preceding verse was founded on the 
assumption, that the unbelieving party consented to remain 
in the raaniage relation. If tlie imbeliever refused thus to 
remain, the believer was then free. The believer was not to 
repudiate the unbelieving husband or wife ; bat if the unbe- 
liever broke up the marriage, the Chiistian partner was there- 
by liberated fi-om the contract. This is the intei'pretation 
which Pi-otestants have almost aniversaUy given to this verse. 
It is a passage of great importance, because it ia the founda- 
tion of the Protestant doctrine that wilfiil desertion is a legiti- 
mate ground of divorce. And such is certainly the natural 
sense of the passage. The question before the apostle was, 
' What is to be done m the case of these mixed marriages 1 ' 
His answer is, 'Let not the believer put away the uubehever, 
for Christ has forbidden a man to put away his wife for any 
canse except that of adultery. Matt. 5, 32, But if the unbe- 
liever breaks up the marriage, the believer is no longer bound.' 
There is no conflict here between Christ's command and Paul's 
instructions. Both say, a man cannot pnt away his wife (nor 
' '"" e of re- 



wife her husband) on account of d 
ligion, or for any other reason but the one above 
The apostle only adds that if the believing party be, without 
just cause, put away, he or she is free. 

A brother or sister is not in bondage (ofi fieSouAiurai, equiva- 
lent to oJ SeScraL, v. 39), i. e. is not hound ^ if the unbeliever 
consent to remain, the believer is boimd ; if the unbeliever 
wiU not consent, the behever is not bound. In the one case 
the marriage contract binds him ; in the other case it does 
not bind him. This seems to be the simple meaning of the 
passage. Others understand the apostle as saying fliat the 
believer is not bound to continne the marriage — tliat is, ia 
under no obligation to hve with a partner who is unwilling to 
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live ■witli him. But the one part of the verse should be 
aUowed to explain the other, Aa obligation which is sdd to 
exist in one case, Paul denies exists in another. If the un- 
believer is willing to rem^n, the believer is bound by the 
marriage contract ; but if she be unwilling, he is not boalid. 
Sut God hath calhd us in peace (tv eip^rj;, i. e. luore dvai 
kv tXp^). Peace is the state in which the called should live. 
Tlie gospel was not designed to break up families or to sepa- 
rate husbands and wives. Therefore, though the believer ia 
free if deserted by his unbelieving partner, the separation 
should be avoided if posdble. Let them live together if they 
can; and let all proper means be taken to bring the unbeliev- 
ing party to a sense of duty, and to induce him to faliil the 
mamage covenant. This is the common view of the meaning 
of this clause. Others underetand it in a dii'ectly oppo^te 
sense, viz., aa assigning a reason why the separation should 
take place, or at least why the attempt to detain an unwilling 
husband or wife should not be pressed too for. ' As God hatn 
called US to live in peace, it is contrary to the nature of our 
vocation to keep up these ill-assorted connections.' This, 
however, is contrary to the whole animus of the apostle. He 
is evidently labouiing throughout these verses to prevent all 
unnecessai'y disruptions of social ties. 

16. For what knowest thou, O wife, whether thou 
ehalfc save (thy) husband ? or how knowest thou, O 
uian, whether thou shalt pave (thy) wife ? 

The meaning of this verse depends on the interpretation 
given to the preceding. If Paul there said, ' Tour call to live 
in peace forbids the continuance of the marriage relation with 
an unwilling husband or wile ; ' then this verse must give a 
further reason why (supposing one of the pai-tiea to be unwil- 
ling) saeh marriages should not be continued. That reason 
is, the utter uncertainty of any spiritual good flowing ii-om 
them. 'Why persist in keeping up the connection, ™en, 
wife, you know not whether yon can save your husband ? ' If, 
however, the common interpretation of v. 15 be adopted, then 
the meaning is, 'Live in peace if possible, for how knowest 
thou whether thou shalt not save thy husband?' &c. We 
have here, therefore, an additional reason for avoiding separa- 
tion in the case supposed. Compare 2 Sam, 12, 22, Joel 2, 
14. Jonah 3, 9, in the Septnagint, where the phrase ti's otSev tt. 
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who knows if, is used to express hope. So here the idea is, 
' WliQ knon's, O wife, but that thou shalt save thy husband ? ' 

17. But as God hatli distributed to every man, as 
the Lord hath called every one,* so let him walk. And 
so ordain I in all churches. 

Paul was not only averse to breaking up the conjagal re- 
lation, but it was a general ordinance of his that men should 
remain in the same social position after becommg Christians, 
which they had occupied before. We can very imperfectly 
appreciate the effect produced by the first promulgation of 
the gospel. The aigus and wonders, and diverse miracles and 
gifts of the Holy Ghost by which it was attended ; the perfect 
equality of men which it announced ; the glorious promises 
which it contained ; the insignificancy and ephemeral charac- 
ter which it ascribed to every thing earthly ; and the certain- 
ty of the second coming of Christ which it predicted, produced 
a ferment in the minds of men such as was nevev experienced 
either before or since. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
men were in many mstancea disposed to break loose from 
their social ties ; wives to foiaake theit unbelieving husbands, 
or husbands their wives ; slaves to i enounce the authority of 
their masters, or subiecta the dommion of their sovereigns. 
This was an evil which called tor leuression. Paul endea- 
voured to convince his readei-s that then- relation to Christ 
was compatible with any social lelation ot position. It mat- 
tered not whether they were circumcised or un circumcised, 
bond or free, mai'ried to a Chiittian oi married to a Gentile, 
their fellowship with Christ remained the same. Their con- 
version to Christianity involved, theiefoie, no necessity of 
breaking asunder thfeii- social tiei The gospel was not a 
revolutionary, disorganizing element ; bnt one which was de- 
signed to eliminate what is evil, and to exalt and purify what 
is in itself indiffei'ent. 

As God (or the Lord) Thoih distributed to eoety man, i. e. 
whatever lot in life God has assigned any man. As the Lord 
(or God) hath called every man, i. e. whatever condition or 
station a man occupied when called by the word and Spirit of 
God, let him remain in it. His conversion at least, does not 
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render any change nocesaary. The principal difficulty with 
regard to this verse does not appear io our version. The 
words {a /i^), rendered but at the beginning of the verse, 
mean except or unless, and this meaning they have so uniform- 
ly that many commentators insist that they must fee so ren- 
dered here. Some of them say the meaning is, 'What do you 
know ececepi this, that every man ahonld remain in the condi- 
tion in which he was called ? ' Bat in this way the verse does 
not cohere with the preceding one. ' How knowest thou, O 
man, whether thon shalt save thy wife ? except let every man 
remain as he was called,' This every one feels to be intolei-a- 
bly hai-sh. It would be better with others, to supply some- 
thing at the beginning of the verse. 'What is to be done 
except.' ' Do not favour the separation of husbands and wives 
on account of difference in religion, God has called us to 
peace. The wife may save her husband, and the husband his 
wife. What then is to be doTie, except to remain in the con- 
dition in which j'ou were called.' Others get over the diffi- 
culty by separating the d and ij.tj and connecting the latter 
with a verb understood, 'How knowest thou, O man, but 
that thou shsJt save thy wife ? If not, i. e, if thou shalt not 
save her, still the pi-inciple holds good that every man should 
remain in the state in which he watf called.' , .This gives a good 
sense, but it would require et Bi ji-^. As itTS undeniable thai 
the Greek of the Neiv Testament, especaally in the use of the 
particles, is in a measure confoi-med to the usage of the He- 
brew, a freer use of these particles is allowable, when the 
contest requires it, than is common in classic writers. Most 
commentators therefore render the words in question as our 
translators have done. And so J ordain in all the. churches. 
Tliat is, this is the rule or order which I lay down in all 
churches. The apostles, in virtue of their plenary inspiration, 
were authorized not only to teach the doctrines of the gospel, 
but also to regulate all inatters relating to practice. 

18. la any man called being circmneised ? let him 
not become uncircumcised, Is any called in uncir- 
CLimcision? let him not be circumcised. 

This is the first application of the principle just laid down. 
Let every man remam aa he is, circumcised or uncircumcised. 
The Jews were wont, when they ab^idoned their religion, to 
endeavour to obliterate the mark of drcumdsion. The Juda- 
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Izei-B were disposed to insist on tlio circumcision of the Gentile 
converts. Both -were wrong. Paul's command is that they 
should remain as they were. Instead of the interrogative form 
adopted in our version, the preferable translation is, " One was 
called (exX^Jij) being circumcised ; let him not become oncir- 
cumciaed. Another was called in nncircumcision ; let him not 
be cireamcised." To call, throughout the doctrinal portions 
of the New Testament, is to convert, to call e" 



19. Cii-curacislon is nothing, and uncircumcision is 
nothing, but the keeping of the commandments of God. 
This is the reason why they should be treated with indif- 
ference. They are nothing^ they have no influence either 
fevourable or unfavourable on our relation to God. No man 
is either the better or worse for being either circumcised or 
uncircumcised. The gospel has raised men above all such 
things. The question to be aslted is not whether a man ia 
circumcised or undrcumcised ; but whether he keeps the com- 
mandments of God. The tilings, therefore, about wliicb the 
Chiistian ought to be solicitous, are not such external matters, 
which liave no influence on his spiritual state, but conformity 
in heart and life to the revealed will of God. Bom. 2, 25. 29, 
Gal. 5, 6. " In Christ Jesus neither circumcision avaiJeth any 
thing (ia of any worth), nor uncircumcision ; but faith which 
worketh by love." 'Faith that worketh by love,' and 'keep- 
ing the commandments of God,' are the same thing. They 
express the idea of holiness of heart and life under different 



30. Let every man abide in the same calling where- 
in he was called. 

This is a repetition of the sentiment contained in v. 17, 
which ia ag^n repeated in v. 24, The word calling (nX^o-t;), 
always in the New Testament means the call of God, that efn- 
cacious operation of his Spiiut by whicli men are brought into 
the kingdom of Christ. It is hard, however, to make it bear 
that sense here. The meaning is pisun enough. 'As he was 
called, so let him remain,' But this is the idea detached 
from the form in which it is here expressed. The great ma- 
jority of commentators agree in giving the word in this plitce 
the sense of vocation) as we use that word when we speak of 
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the Yoi;atioii of a mechimic or of a fanner. In whatever sta^ 
tion or condition a man ia called, therein let him remain. 
Tills of course is not intended to prohibit a man's endeavour- 
ing to better hia condition. If he be a labourer when con- 
verted, he ia not required always to remain a labourer. The 
meaning of tbe apostle evidently is, that no man ehonld desire 
to change his status in life simply because he had become a 
Christian ; as though he could not be a Christian and yet re- 
main as he was. The gospel is just as ■well suited to men in 
one vocation as in another, and its blessings can be enjoyed 
in all their fulness equally in any condition of life. This is il- 
lustrated by an extreme case in tbe following verse. 

21. Art thou called (being) a servant ? care not for 
it : but if thou majest be made free, use (it) rather. 

Here agahi the general sense is plain, A man's being a 
slave, so far as his being a Christian is concerned, is a mat- 
ter of no account. It need give him no concern. The inter- 
pretation of the latter pail; of the verse is somewhat doubtful. 
According to most of the Fathers the meaning is, ' Care not 
for being a slave ; but even if yon can be free, prefer to remain 
as you are.' This intei-pretatlon is adopted by several of the 
modern German commentators. It is urged in its favour that 
the original demands it. Paul does not say but if (oAV el), 
but, but if even (dXX' d Ka(). ' Care not for your slavery ; but 
if even you can be fi-ee, use it rather ; ' or, ' although (a koI) 
thon canst be free, &c.' The English version overiooks the 
Kai. Beside, it is said the common interpretation is in con- 
flict with the context. The ver;f thing the apostle has in view 
is to urge his readers to remain in the condition in which they 
were called. 'Art thou called being circumcised, remain cir- 
cumcised ; art thou called being free, remain free ; art thou 
called being a slave, remain a slave,' There is not much force 
in this argument ; because, as before remarked, Paul's object 
is not to exhort men not to improve their condition, bnt sim- 
ply not to allow their social relations to disturb them; or 
imagine that their becoming Christians rendered it necessary 
to chajige those relations. He could, with perfect consistency 
with the context, say to the slave, ' Let not yonr being a slave 
give you any concern ; but if you can become free, choose 
iicedom rather than slaveiy.' A third argument urged in fa- 
vour of the interpretation above mentioned, is that it is more 
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consistent with the spirit of the apostle, with his exaltod views 
of the equality of all men in Christ, and with his expectation 
that all earthly distinctions would soon he swept away. The 
advice to slaves to avail themselves of the opportunity to be- 
come free, it is said, woald be tiivial in the estimation of one 
who believed that those slaves might, at any moment, he ex- 
alted to be Idngs and priests to God. It must be admitted 
that this interpretation is plausible. It is not, however, de- 
manded either by the language used, or by the context. Tlie 
conjunction (™i)i overlooked in our version, may be rendered 
also. 'Wast thou called being a slave? care not for it; but 
if also (i. e. in addition to your being called) thou canst become 
free, use it rather.' Luther, Calvin, Eeza, and the gi'eat body 
of commentators from their day to this, understand the apos- 
tle to say that liberty was to be chosen if the opportunity to 
become free were offered. That the context does not conflict 
with this view of the passage, which our ti'anslators evidently 
adopted, has already been shown. 

32. For he that is called in the Lord, (being) a 
servant, is the Lord's freeman ; likewise also he that is 
called, (being) free, is Christ's sei-vant. 

The connection is with the fii-st, not with the last clause of 
V. 21. 'Care not for your bondage, /<w,' &e. Me that is 
called in the Lord ; or, as the words stand, ' The slave called 
in the Lord,' That is, the converted slave. Is the Lord's 
freeman, 1, e. is one whom the Lord has redeemed. The pos- 
session of that liberty with which Christ makes his people 
free, is so great a blessing, that all other things, even the con- 
dition of slaveiT", are comparatively of no account, Paul, in 
Rom. 8, 18-23, says that the afflictions of this life ai-e not 
worthy to be compared with the glorious liberty of the sons 
of God, towards which the whole creation, now subject to 
vanity, looks with longing expectation. A man need care 
little about his extern^ condition in this world, who is freed 
from the bondage of Satan, the curse of the law, the dominion 
of sin, and who is made a child and heir of God; that is, who 
is conformed to the image of his Son, and made a partaker of 
his exaltation and kingdom. Idkewise also he that is called, 
heingfree, is the Xiords servant (i. e. slave, SoCXos). The dis- 
tinction between master and slave is obUterated. To be the 
Iiord's freeman, and to bo the Lord's slave, are the same thing. 
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The Lord's freeman is one whom the Lord has redeemed fi-om 
Satan, and made his own ; and the Lord's slave is also one 
whom, Christ has purchased for himself. So that master and 
slave stand on the same level hefore Chiist. Comp. Eph. 6, 9. 

23. Ye are bougtt with a price; be not ye the 
servants of men. 

To (i. e. all Christians, bond and free,) were bought with a 
price. That is, purchased hy Christ with his most precious 
blood, 1 Pet. 1, 18, 19. Te belong to him ; ye are his slaves, 
and should therefore act accordingly ; and not be the slaves 
of men. The slave of one master cannot be the slave of 
another. One who is redeemed by Christ, who feels that be 
belongs to him, that his will is the supreme rnle of action, and 
who pei-foiTus all hia dtities, not as a man-pleaser, but as doing 
service as to the Lord, and cot to men, Epb, 6, 6. 7, is in- 
wardly free, whatever his external relations may be. This 
verse is a proper seijuel to the preceding one. The apostle 
had exhorted all believers, even slaves, to be contented with 
their external condition. As a motive to such contentment, 
he had said they were all equally the subjects of redemption. 
They all belonged to Christ. To him their allegiance was due. 
They, therefore, whether bond or free, shonld act in obedi- 
ence to him, and not in obedience to men. There is a very 
important sense in which even slaves are forbidden to be the 
servants of men — that is, they are not to be men-pleasers, bat 
in all things should act from a sense of duty to God. 

34. Brethren, let every man, wherein he is called, 
therein abide with God. 

That is, as all these external relations are of no account, 
and especially, as a man may be a slave and yet a freeman, let 
evei-y man bo contented \vitb the station which God has 
assigned bim in this hfe. With God (irnpo, 5e<u) ; near him, 
perpetually mmdful of his presence and favour. Li other 
words, in communion with God, This would secure their 
contentment and happiness. They would find his favour to 
be life, and his loving-kindness to be better than life. To live 
near to God is, therefore, the apostle's prescription both for 
peace and holiness. 
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Of Virgins and Widows. Vs. 25-40. 

In this portion of tlie chapter the apostle treats principally 
of the maniage of virgins — including, however, the young of 
both sexes. On this subject he says he was not authorized to 
speak with authority, but mmply to advise, v. 25. His advice 
was, on accoiiQt of the impendmg troablea, that they should 
not marry, vs. 26. 27. It was not ivrong to marry, but it 
would expose them to greater suffering, v. 28, Besides, they 
should consider the transitory nature of all earthly ties. The 
fashion of the world was passing away, vs. 29-31. StiU fur- 
ther, a single life was freer fi'om worldly cares. The unmar- 
ried could consecrate themselvea without distraction to the 
service of the Lord, vB, 32-36. To parents he says, that, if 
circumstances render it desirable, they might without hesita^ 
tiongive their daughters in marriage,v. 38. Butif they were 
free to act on their own judMnent, his advice was to keep 
them unmarried, vs. 37. 88. Marriage can only be di^olved 
by death. After the death of her husband, a woman is at 
liberty to maiTy again; but she should inteiinarry only with 
a Christian; and in Paul's judgment, her happiness would be 
promoted by remaining single, vs. 39. 40. 

25. Now coneeraing vii'gins I have no comniEiiid- 
ment of the Lord : yet I give my judgment, as one 
that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful, 

Jfow (Se, but,) serves to resume the connection broken off 
by the preceding digression. 'But to resume my subject,' 
which in this chapter is marriage. Concerning virgins, (wap- 
■SiVoi.) The word properly means maidens, though as an ad- 
jective it is used of both sexes, Rev. 14, 4. Jhave no com- 
mandment of the Lord. That is, neither Christ himself, nor 
the Spirit of Christ, by whom Paul was guided, had commis- 
sioned him to do any thing more than to counsel these per- 
sons. He was inspked, or led by the Spirit, in this matter, 
not to command, but to advise. His advice, however, was 
worthy of great deference. It was not merely the counsel of 
a wise and experienced man ; but of one who had obtained 
mercy of the Loid to be faithful, i. e. worthy of confidence, 
one who could he Imsted. This is a sense the word {^iar6%) 
often has, as in the expressions, "feithful saying," "raithful 
witness." Paul felt himself indebted to the mei-cy of Chris! 
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for those inward graces and qualities which entitled him to 
the confidence of his readers. He recognised Christ as the 
giver of those gifts, and himself as undeserving of them. Had 
he been left to himself^ instead of being the wise, disinter- 
ested, and feithful counsellor of Christians, he would have 
been a blaspheming persecutor. Philosophy would teach us 
that moral excellence must be self-acquired. The Bible teach- 
es us that it is the gift of God; and being the gift of Christ, 
Christ must be God, As such, Paul blessed him for having 
been so merciful to him as to convert him, and bring him to 
the knowledge and obedience of the truth. 

26. I suppose therefore that this is good for the 
present distress, (I say,) that (it is) good for a man so 
to be. 

Jsu2?pose therefore, (voiu^m ovy,) i. e. 2 think then. 27*e 
ieinff so, i. e, as you are, unmari-icd, is good, in the sense of 
expedient. Thei'e is a slight grammatical inaccuracy, or 
change of construction, in this verse. ' I think then this to 
be expedient on account of the coming necessity; that is, I 
think that it is expedient for a man so to be,' Paul here ex- 
pressly states the ground of his opinion that it was inexpedi- 
ent for hia readers to marry. It was on account of the present 
distress, {hiarruKrav dpayKijv,) the distress standing near, whether 
actually present, or impending, depends on the context, Luke 
21,23. 2 Cor. 6, 4. 10,12. 1 Thess. 3, 7, In the present case 
it was probably not so much the troubles in which Christiana 
were then actually involved, as those which the apostle saw to 
be hanging over them, which he refers to. The Scriptures 
clearly predicted that the coming of Christ was to be preceded 
and attended by great commotions and calamities. These 
predictions had reference both to his first aaid second advent. 
The insight even of inspired men into the future was very im- 
perfect. IThe ancient prophets searched diligently into the 
meaning of their own predictions, 1 Pet. 1, 10-12, and the 
apostles knew little of the times and seasons, Acts 1, 1. They 
knew that gi-eat calamities were to come on the earth, but how 
or when it was not given to them cleai'ly to see. The awful 
desolation which was soon to fall upon Jerusalem and on the 
whole Jewish race, and which could not but involve more or 
less the Christians also, and the inevitable struggles and per- 
secutions which, according to our Lord's predictions, his fol- 
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lowers were to encounter, were surely enough to create a deep 
impression on the apostle's mind, and to make him solicitous 
to prepare his brethren for the coming storm. It is not neces- 
sary, therefore, to assume, as is so often done, that the apostle 
anticipated the second advent of Christ during that genera- 
tion, and that he refers to the calamities which were to pre- 
cede that event. Such expectation would not, indeed, be in- 
compatible with his inspiration. It waa revealed to him th.U 
Christ was to come the second time ; and that he was to come 
as a thief in the night. He might, therefore, naturally look 
for it at any time. "We know, however, that in the case of 
Paul at least, it was revealed, that the second advent was not 
to occur before the national conversion of the Jews, Eom. 1 1, 
25 ; or before the great apostasy and rise of the man of sin, 
2 Thesa, 2, 2. 3. ^ill, he knew not when those events migbt 
occur, -and therefore he knew not when Christ would come. 
It was not-, however, to the calamities which are to precede 
the second advent, to which Paul here refers, but rather to 
those which it was predicted should attend the introduction 
of the gospel. 

27. Art ttou boimd unto a wife? seek not to be 
loosed. Art ttou loosed from a wife ? seek not a wife. 

Marriage, in the present circumstances of the church, will 
prove a burden. Although this fact will not justify the disso- 
lution of any marriage, it should dissuade Christians from get- 
ting married. 

38. But and if tbou mairy, thou hast not sinned; 
and if a virgin maiTy, she hath not sinned. Neverthe- 
less such shall have trouble in the flesh : but I spare 
you. 

If thou marry, or, ' If thou shalt have married, thou didst 
not sin ; and if a virgin shall have married, she did not sin.' 
Mariiage is inexpedient, not anful. It is not because there 
is any thing wi-ong in getting maiTied that Paul dissuades 
from it, biit because such shciU have trouble (-SX^ts, suffering) 
in the flesh; that is, external, as opposed to inward or spint- 
nal afflictions. The reference is to the afflictions which must 
attend marriage in times of trouble. The word flesh is often 
used in this sense for what is external. John 6, 63, Eph. 6, 5. 
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2 Cor. 11, 18. But I spare you. The design of my disstiad- 
iiig yoii from marriage ia to spare you these sufferings. 

29-31. But this I say, "brethren, the time (is) 
short ; it remaiiieth, that both they that have wives be 
as though they had none ; and they that weep, as 
though they wept not; and they that rejoice, as though 
they rejoiced not ; and they that buy, as though they 
possessed not; and they that use this world, as not 
abusing (it) : for the fashion of this w^orld passeth 
away. 

'Thia is anotlier reason why you should not m.arry. Ton 
will soon have to leave your wives. It is nothing relating to 
your pei-manent and eternal interests which I urged you to 
forego, hut only something which pertains to the fleeting rela- 
tions of this changing world,' 

But this I say, i. e. This I would have you bear in mind, 
as giving force to my advice. The time, i. e. the ^pointed 
time {Kaipoi, not T(p6vo{) is short (o-urEoraX/iEVos). The verb 
properly means to roU or wind up. Acts 5, 6, then to contract or 
shorteii. 'Thetime is ehoitened.' Comp. Matt. 24, 22, Mark 
13, 20, where the idea is the eanie, though the word used is 
different. This intei'pretation is on the whole preferable to 
another almost equally common. 'The time is calamitous ; ' 
for this use of the word, however, no certfun authority can be 
given. The words rendered, it remaineth, properly belong to 
the preceding clause. The mefming is not, ' It remaineth that,' 
but 'The time henceforth ( tS Aoin-ov) is short.' That is, the 
allotted time is brief. Thai does not depend on This I say, 
as though the sense were 'I say that;' but on what imme- 
diately precedes. 'The timo is shortened in order that, &o.^ 
It is the design of God in allowing as but a brief period in this 
world, or in this state, that we should set liglitly by all eai-thly 
things ; that those who have wives should be as though they 
had them not, and those that weep, as though they wept not ; 
those who rejoice, as though they rejoiced not ; those who 
buy, as though they possessed not ; those nsing the world, as 
though they used it not.' We should set our affections on 
things above, and not on the things on the earth. Col, 3, 2. 
The clause rendered ' they that use this world as not abusing 
6* 
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t,' is properly ao translated, aa Karo;y}iio,i«it means to use omt- 
nuch. The only reason for preferring the other translation ia 
,he analogy of the other passages. Either version is consistent 
sdth the nsage of the word, For the fashion of this world 
paaseth away, i. e. is m the act of passmg away. The fashion 
^a^fia), the external form, the essence as it appears, the 
^resent state of things. The figure is derived from the scenes 
)f a theatre, in the actual process of change. The feet that 
iho present condition of the world is not to last long, and that 
>ur participation in its joys and sorrows is to be so short- 
ived, is the reason whieh the apostle nrges why we should 
lot be wedded to earthly things. 

33. 33. But I would have you without carefulness. 
He that is unmarried careth for the tilings that belong 
to the Lord, how he may please the Lord : but he that 
is married careth for the things that are of the world, 
Eiow he may please (his) wife. 

This ia the third reason why Paul wished the early Chi-is- 
Lians to remain unmarried. The first was, the increased suf- 
fering marriage would probably bring with it. The second 
was, the transitory natare of all earthly things. And the 
third is, the comparative freedom fi'om care connected with 
1 single life. The nnmaiTied man may devote himself to the 
things of the Lord, i. e. to the service of Christ. Having no 
family to provide for and to protect in times of distress and 
persecution, he is less encum.bered with worldly cares. Christ, 
and not hia wife is, or may be, the greatobject of his solicitude. 

34. There is difference (also) between a wife and a 
virgin. The unmarried woman careth for the things 
of the Lord, that she may be holy both in body and in 
spirit : but she that is married careth for the things of 
the world, how she may please (her) husband. 

Wlat is true of men is true also of women. There is a 
difference heiween a loife and a virgin. The difference is, that 
the virgin may devote her whole time to the Lord ; the ivifo 
must be involved in worldly cares for the sake of her husband. 
The Greek literally rendered is, ZHvided is a wife and a vir- 
gin. Their interests are diverse. The one has a husband to 
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lilivule liei- attention ; tho other is free from such distraction. 
The reading adopted by Laohmann and Rsickert naodities the 
sense of this passage, and reheves some of its difficulties. They 
connect /le/ispiorai with the preceding sentence, ' He that is 
married careth for the things of the world, how he may please 
liis wife, and is divided, i, e. distracted between the sei-vice of 
the Lord and his social duties,' It; the following clause they 
read ' ^ yl>^^ 17 ayaftos koI -li irHp^cfos ij ^ya/ios, the unmarried 
woman and the virgin care for the things of the Lord.' Jerome 
pronounces in favour of this reading, which he saya he found 
in his Greek MSS., and it is also adopted by Calvin. The 
common text, however, is generally preferred. The virgin 
cares for the things of the Lord, that she map be holy both in 
body and in spirit. That is, that she be consecrated as to 
body and sphit. The word holy has the sense here that it 
has m V. 14^ and so often elsewhei-e. It is not in purity and 
spirituahty that the virgin is eM.d to have the advantage of the 
mfe ; but in freedom from distracting oares. In v. 14, even 
the anhelieving husband or wife is said to be sanctified or made 
holy. And it is in the same general sense of consecration, that 
holiness is here predicated of virgins as distinguished from 
wives. It would be to impugn a divine ordinance, and to con- 
tradict all experience, to say that married women, because 
married, arc less holy than the unmarried. Paul advances no 
such idea. 



35, And this I speak for your own profit ; not that 
I may cast a snare upon you, but for that which is 
comely, and that ye may attend upon the Lord without 
distraction. 

The object of the apostle was their advantage. In urging 
them to remain single, he had no intention "to cast a snare 
upon them," i. e. to restrain their liberty. Or the meaning of 
the figure is, 'I do not wish to raise scruples, to make yon 
afraid to move lest you fell into a snare.' The fonner explana- 
tion, however, is preferable. An animal ensnared was con- 
fined ; it had no Uberty of action. Paul did not wish to bring 
his readers into that state. They were perfectly free to do as 
they pleased. There was no moral cbligation upon them to 
remam single ; no superior holiness in cmibacy. He was only 
saying what in his judgment would be most to their advan- 
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tage under existing oirciim stances. Tli.it is, as he ( 
it, liis design was to promote what was becoming and proper 
in tiiem ; that ia, to promote assiduous, undistracted devotion 
to the Lord. In other words, that they might he free from 
any thing to divert their minds from the service of the Lord. 
Tlie literal translation is, ' For devotion to the Lord without 
distraction,' Every where the apostle is careful to show that 
celibacy was preferred merely on the grounds of expediency, 
and not on the ground of its being a higher state of virtue. 
All assumption or imposition of vows of celibacy, is a restnc- 
tion of the liberty which the apostle was solicitous not to in- 
vade. Such vows are a snare; and those who take them are 
Uke an animal ia a net. 

36. But if any man think that he behaveth himself 
uncomely toward his virgin, if she pass the flower of 
(her) age, and need so require, let him do what he will, 
he sinneth not : let them marry. 

This and tho following verse are addressed to fathera, for 
with them, according to the usage both of Jews and Greeks, 
rested the disposal of the daughters of the family. Though 
tie apostle regarded marriage at that time as inexpedient, he 
tells fathers that they were perfectly free to exercise their own 
judgment in giving their daaghtei-s in marriage, or keeping 
them single. If any man (i. e. any father) thinketh he behaveth 
himself uncotndy towards his virgin. The word (airxij/ioi'tui) 
may be taken either actively or passively. The meaning may 
therefore be, 'If any father think he exposes himself to dis- 
grace by keeping his daughter unmaiTied ; ' as it was consid- 
ered a reproach to be unmarried. Or, ' If be think that he 
exposes her to disgrace.' The latter intei-pretation is to be 
prefeired because agreeable to the common use of the word, 
and because it is required b;^ the preposition (^jti), whicli in- 
dicates the object of the action of the verb. Ifahepass the 
flower of her age. This is one of the conditions of the case 
on which Paul gives his advice. The daughter must be of 
fall age ; and secondly, there must be some reason why in her 
case marriage is necessaiy : if need so rehire. The daugh- 
ter's happiness may be involved. Under these circumstances 
the fiither may do what he will; he. does not sin in giving his 
daughter in marriage, and, therefore, let them (i. e. the parties) 
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tna^y. In all cases of indifference, where no moral principle 
is concerned, our conduct must be regulated by a wise con- 
sideration of eircumatauces. But where a tWng is in its own 
nature either right or wrong, there is no room for discretion. 

37. Nevertheless he that standeth steadfast in his 
heart, having no necessity, hut hath power over his own 
will, and hath so decreed in his heai't that he will keep 
his virgin, doeth well. 

lie t/uit standeth steadfast in his Iiearl, i. e. whose judg- 
ment is settled and firm, being fully persnaded of the inexpe- 
diency of his daughter's marrying. Having no necessity, i. e. 
being controlled by no external necessity ; nothing, in other 
woi-ds, rendering it necessary for hina to act contraiy to his 
own judgment. Sul hath power over his own will, i. e. is 
able to act as he pleases, or according to his jadgment. And 
hath 30 decreed in his heart, 1. e. has fully made up his mind, 
to keep Ms virgin, i. e. to keep his daughter nnmarried ; he 
doeth well. 

38. So then he that giveth (her) in marriage doeth 
well ; but he that giveth (her) not in marriage doeth 
better. 

As there is no sin in marriage, and no superior virtue in 
celibacy, it is a more question of expediency, to be determined 
by the circiunstanees of each particular case. All Paul says 
is that, other things being equal, it is better (i. e. wiser) not to 
mari-y than to marry ; on account, as he before said, of im- 
pending calamities. 

39. The wife is bound by the law as long as her 
husband liveth ; but if her husband be dead, she is at 
liberty to be married to whom she will ; only in the 
Lord. 

The miifoi-m doctrine of the New Testament is, that mar- 
riage is a contract for life, between one man and one woman, 
indissoluble by the will of the parties or by any human au- 
thority ; but that the death of either party leaves the survivor 
&eo to contract another ujaiTJage. See Rom. 1, 1-3. Such 
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bemg tlie doctrine of tlie Bible, no civil or ecclesiastical body 
caa rightfiiUy establish a different mle, or prescribe another 
or (as they pretend) a higher rale of morality. All attempts 
to be better than the Bible, on this or any other subject, only 
render men worse. Paul, therefore, teaches that a woman on 
the death of her husband, is free to marry whom she will — 
OT^y in the Lord. There are two ways m which this restric- 
tion may be understood. First, that she should marry only 
one who ia in the Lord, i. e. a Christian. Though mixed mar- 
riages betn-eeii Christians and Jews or Gentiles should not, 
when formed, be broken up {as taught above, vs. 12-15) ; yet 
no such marriage ought to be contracted. Or, secondly, the 
phi-ase may be taken adverbially as expressing manner, as be- 
comes those who are in the Lord, i. e. in a Chi-istian manner. 
She ia to marry as becomes a Christian. This interpretation 
includes the other. Compare Eom. 16, 3. 22. Eph. 6, 1, &o. 
The former explanation is the more simple and natural. 

40. But she is happier if she so abide, after my 
judgment : and I think also that I have the Spirit of 
God. 

Sappier, freer from exposure to suffering, v. 28 ; and freer 
from worldly care, v. 32. AJier mi/ judgment ; it was an 
opinion founded, as he says, on the pecuiiar circumstances of 
the time, and not intended to bind tlie conscience or to inter- 
fere with the liberty of others, v. 85, Nevertheless, it was 
the opinion of a holy and insjiired man, and thei'efore entitled 
to the greatest deference. To have the Spirit, means to be 
under the influence of the Spirit ; whether as a Christian or aa 
an apostle, depends on the context. The meaning here clear- 
ly is, that the apostle was led by the Spii-it to give the advice 
in question ; so that his advice is, so to speak, the advice of 
the Spirit, But is not the advice of the Spu-it obligatoiy ? 
Certainly, if he meant it to be so ; but if he meant dmply to 
lay down a general rule of expediency, and to leave every one 
to judge of its application to his or her peculiar case, then it 
leaves all concerned free. It would cease to be advice if men 
could not act contrary to it, without irreverence or disobe- 
dience, I thiTik (SoKui) I have, ia only, agreeably to Greek 
usage, an urbane way of saying I have, comp. Gal. 2, 6. 
1 Cor. 12, 22, Paul was in no doubt of his being an organ of 
the Holy Ghost. I also, i. e. I aa well as others. This is 
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generally considered as referring ^somewhat ironicallj') to the 
false pretenders in Corinth. ' I thmli I have the Spint of God 
as well as those among you who make such high pretensions.' 



CHAPTER VIII. 



On eating of sacrifices. Vs. 1-13, 

The second subject on which the Corinthians had requested 
the advice of the apostle was the lawfulness of eating of the 
sacrifices offered to idols. To the discussion of that question 
in its dilferent aspects the eighth, ninth and tenth chapters of 
this epistle ai'e principally devoted. At the council of Jerusa- 
lem it was decided by the apostles, elders and brethren, that 
the Gentile converts should abstain "from meat offered to 
idols, fi'om. blood, and from thin^ strangled, and from forni- 
cation," Acts 16, 29; and this decree was refen-ed to the 
Holy Ghost as its author, v. 28, Yet Paul, though present in 
that council, not only does not refer to it, but goes directly 
against it. That decree forbade the eating of meat offered to 
idols ; Paul, in ch. 10, tells the Corinthians that when exposed 
for sale in the market, or found on private tables, they might 
eat it without scruple. These facts do not prove any discre- 
pancy between the apostles gathered in Jerasalem and Paul ; 
nor that the decisions of that council were not obligatory on 
the church. They only serve to explwn the true intent and 
meaning of those decisions. They show, 1. That there was 
no permanent morsJ. ground for the prohibition of meat offered 
to idols. 2. That the ground of the prohibition being expe- 
diency, it was of necessity temporary and limited. It had 
reference to Christiana in the midst of those to whom eating 
such meat was an abomination. It, therefore, ceased to be 
binding whenever and wherever the grounds of the prohibi- 
tion did not exist, It is analogous to Paul's condemnation of 
women appearing in church without a veil. The decisions of 
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that comicil, therefore, were no barrier to Paul's discwssing 
the questioQ on its merits. la this chapter the subject is 
viewed in tivo aspects ; first, considered in itaelf ; and second- 
ly, in its bearing on the weaker or less enlightened class of 
Christians, Most of the questions which disturbed the early 
church had their origin in the conflicting prepossessions and 
prejudiees of the Jewish and Gentile converts ; or at least, of 
the more and less enlightened of the Christian converts. For 
it is probable that many of those who had been educated as 
heathen belonged to the class of weaker brethren. As a 
body, however, the Gentiles were disposed to latitudinarian- 
ism ; and the Jews to superstitious scrupulousness. So far as 
general principles were concerned^ Paul sided with the Gentile 
party. Their views about meats and drinks, and holy days, 
and ceremonies were derived from the apostle himself, and 
were therefore approved by him. But the spirit and practice 
of this party he severely condemns. Thus, m the present in- 
stance, he admits that an idol is nothing; that a sacrifice is 
nothing ; that all enlightened Christians know this ; that, con- 
sequently, eating of the heathen sacrifices was a matter of in- 
difference, it made a man neither better nor worse ; and yet 
eating of them might be, and in their case it was, sinful; be- 
cause injurious to their weaker brethren. He begins the 
chapter with the admi^on, therefore, that all enlightened 
Christians have knowledge. He reminds them, however, that 
there is something higher than knowledge ; that knowledge 
without love is, aft^er alJ, only another form of ignorance. 
The main thing to be known is not apprehended, vs. 1-3. He 
admits, however, that Christians know that the gods of the 
heathen are vanities and lies, that there is but one only, the 
living and true God, v. i. For although the heathen acknow- 
ledge a whole hierarchy of deities, celestial and terrestrial. 
Christians acknowledge but one God and one Mediator, v, 6. 
All this is admitted. It is, however, nevertheless true that 
many Christians, though they know that there is but one 
God, yet are not persuaded that the heathen deities are 
nothing, and therefore they stand in awe of them, and could 
not help believing that eating of sacrifices offered to idols was 
an act of worship, or in some way defiling, v. 7, The apostle 
also admits the second principle reJied upon by the Gentile 
converts, viz., that meat does not commend us to God, that it 
can have no infinenee on our spiritual state, v. 8. It is not 
enough, however, that an act should be in its own nature in- 
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dift'ereiit to justify us in performing it. If our doing what is 
in itself innocent be the occasion ot leadio'r others into sin, it 
IS ibr that reason sinful for na, v. 9. I^ therefore, a weak 
brother should be led, agmast the conyictions of his own mind, 
to join hia stronger brethren in eating sach sacrifices, ho woald 
brin^ himself into condemnation. It was, therefore, a breach 
of charity and a sin against Christ, to eat of the heathen 
sacrifices under circumstances which emboldened others to 
sin, vs. 10-12, The apostle avows his own determination 
ncivor to eat meat at alt, if by Bo doing he should cause his 
brethren to sin, v, 13. 

1. Now as touching things offered unto idols, we 
know that we all have knowledge. Knowledge puffetli 
up, but charity edifieth. 

The idolatry of the Greeks and Romans pervaded their 
whole life. Their social uitercourse, their feasts, the adminis- 
tiation of justice, the public amusements, the offices and hon- 
oui's of the goveniment, were all more or lesa connected with 
religious services. Christians, therefore, were constantly ex- 
posed to the danger of being involved in some idolatrous 
homage without even Imowing it. This gave rise to nume- 
rous and perplexing questions of conscience, which were often 
decided differently by different classes of Christians. One of 
the most perplexing of these questions related to the use of 
things ofiered to idols. Some had no scruples on this point ; 
others thought it sinful to eat of such sacrifices under any cir- 
cumstances. This was a question which it was necessary, to 
have authoritatively settled, because it came up every day for 
decision. The vietinis offered in sacrifices were usually divided 
into three parts. One was consumed on the altar, another 
was given to the priest, and a third was retMned by the offerer. 
The poi-tion given to the priest, if not needed for himself, was 
sent to the market. The portion retained by the offerer was 
either eaten at his own table, or within the precincts of the 
temple. The Christians, therefore, if they bought meat in the 
market, or if invited to the houses of their heathen friends, or 
to the festivals in the temples, were liable to have these sacri- 
fices placed before them. The two grounds on which the 
more liberal of them defended the use of such meat, were, 
first, that the idols were nothing, they were not really gods ; 
and secondly, that meat cannot commend us to God, Botii 
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tliese principles are true, and therefore the apostle coiicerles 
them, but at the samo time corrects the practical iiilerences 
wbich the Gentile converts drew from them. There were 
really two distinct ijneationa rehiting to this subject. The 
first waa, whether eatmg such aaciificea was lawful ? the other, 
whether it was lawful to eat them withiu the precincts of the 
temple? The apostle does not distinguish these questions 
untu the tenth chapter. Here he epea& of the subject only 
in its general aspects. 

Now as touching things offered unto idols. Literally, £ui, 
concerning idol-sacrifices. The particle (Se,) hut, aeiTes to in- 
troduce a new topic. As the foui-th verse beg^s, concerning 
therefore the eating things offered to idols, the inteiwening 
words are a lo^cal parentheda. This parenthesis may begin 
immediately fSler the word idols, or after the word hiow- 
ledge, so that the first two clauses of the verse are connected. 
" But concerning idol-aaci-iflcea, we know we all have know- 
ledge," This atom to knowledge, though a clmm of the 
Corinthiana, and the ground on which they defended the eat- 
ing of those sacrifices, is not put forward aa a point to be con- 
tested. The apoatle adopts it, or makes it hia own, and then 
proceeds to quahfy and limit it, precisely as he did with the 
aphorism, " AH things are law&l," in 6, 12 ; see also 10, 23. 
The subject of the two verbs knoK and have in this verse are 
not necessarily the same. The sense may be ; ' I know we all 
Lave knowledge,' The knowledge intended is determined by 
the context. It is the knowledge concerning idols. In this 
verse Paul says, " We all have knowledge ;" but in v. 1, he 
Hays, "This knowledge is not in all," This apparent conti'a- 
diction may be explained by supposing, what is perfectly 
natural, that the apostle has reference to different classes of 
persons in the two passages. In v. 1 he may intend himself 
and hia followers. We all, that is, all the stronger or more 
enlightened class of believers. Whereas, in v, Y, he may refer 
to Christians generally, including the strong and weak. 'This 
knowledge is not in all, for the weak have it not.' Or the dis- 
tinction may be between theoretical tnd \ ractical knowledge. 
All Christians admit, as a matter of theory that an idol ia 
nothing, but this knowledge is not m ill believers practical 
and controlling. This also is natuial anl sitisfactory. It is 
analogous to the statements of thih aame a; Dstle in reference 
to the heathen. In Rom, 1, 23 he si) = They know God,' 
but in 1 Cor. 1, 21, he says, they knon not God.' These 
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statements are perfectly coiiBiatent, because the word hnow 
haa different senses. There is a sense in which all men know 
Crod ; they all, from the constitution of their natui-e, and fi-om 
the works of God, know that there is a being on whom thev 
are dependent, and to whom they are responsible. Bat thfs 
is not the knowledge of God which is said to be " eternal 
life." It is therefore perfectly cooaistent to attribute the for 
mer knowledge to the heathen, though he denies to them the 
latter. So here it is consistent to say that all Chiistians baye 
a theoretical knowledge of the ti-uth that there is but one 
Gk>d, and that idols are nothing, and yet say that this know- 
ledge is not practical and controlling in all. It is one of the 
great beauties of the Scriptures, that the sacred writers in the 
calm consciousness of truth, in the use of popular, as distin- 
guished from philosophical language, affii-m and deny the same 
verbal propoation, assured that the consistency and intent of 
their statements will make their way to the heart and con- 
science. That the apostle is here speaking of theoretical, as dis- 
tinguished from trae, practical knowledge, is plain from what he 
saya of it. It puffeth up. The Greek word here used (^wriow,) 
is, in the New Testament, employed in the sense of the word 
(^vo-ata,) which means to blow, to flU with wind, to inflate ;. 
and then, to render vain and conceited. Mere theoretical or 
specalative knowledge, that is, knowledge divorced from love, 
tends to inflate the mind, i. e, renders it vain and conceited. 
It is a great mistake, therefore, to suppose that mere know- 
ledge, lyithoat religion, elevates and refines men, or can pmify 
society. It is essential, but it is insufficient. 

Charity edijieth. Charity is an inadequate and unhappy 
translation of the Greek word (dydm)), because, agreeably to 
its Latin derivation, it properly means the feeling which ai-iasa 
from the perception of the wants and sufferings of others, and 
the consequent d^lre to relieve them, ioue (dl-yainj, a word 
peculiar to Hellenistie Greek,) is much more comprehensive 
than this, not only because it may have God for its object, but 
also because, when exercised towards men it includes compla^ 
cency and delight as well as benevolence. It is of this com- 
prehensive virtue the apostle treats at length in the thirteenth 
chapter of this epistle, and of which he here says, it- edijies. 
It does not terminate on itself, as knowledge does, but goes 
out of itself, and seeks its happiness in another, and lives and 
acts for others. It is, therefore, something incomparably 
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higher than kno'irledge, when the two arc separated and 
distinguished. 

3. And if any man think that lie kiioweth any 
thing, he knoweth nothing yet as lie ought to know. 

The knowledge which pufis np la not true knowledge. 
One is constantly Mtonished at the profound remarks which 
every whore occur in the sacred writings ; remarks which do 
not directly refer to the mysteries of the gospel, tut philoso- 
phical remarks ; that is, such as reveal the deepest insight 
into the nature of man and the workings of his constitution. 
Philosophy and theology are inseparably connected. The 
former is an element of the latter. A system of philosophy 
might Ire constructed by collecting and classifying the apho- 
risms of the Bible. And the reason why the plulosophy which 
nnderhes Augostinianism has stood as a rock in the ocean, 
while other systems rise and fall like waves around it, is, that 
it is derived from the word of God, and not from the specula- 
tions of men. The relation between the cognitive and emo- 
tional faculties is one of the most difScult problems in philo- 
sophy. In many systems they are regarded as distinct. Paul 
here teaches, that with regard to a lai'ge class of objects, 
knowledge without feeling is nothing ; it supposes the most 
essential characteristics oi the object to be unperceived. And 
in the following verse he teaches that love is the highest form 
of knowledge. To know God ia to love him ; and to love him 
is to know him. Love is intelligent, and knowledge is emo- 
tionaJ. Hence the apostle says, If a man thinketh that he 
knoweth any thing ; that is, if he ia proud or conceited, he is 
ignorant. He does not apprehend the true nature of the ob- 
jects which he pretends to know. He does not see their vast- 
ness, their complexity, their majesty and excellence. These 
are the attributes of religious truths which are the most e^eu- 
tial, and withoat the apprehension of which they cannot be 
known, 

3. But if any man love God, the same is known of 
him. 

To love is to inow and to be known. Compare 1 John 4, 
7. 8, " Every one that loveth is born of God, and knoweth 
God ; he that loveth not, knoweth not God, for God is love." 
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This is the precise sentiment of ttie text. Love is essontiai to 
knowledge, lie that loves God, knows God. The apostle in 
this connection interchanges love of the brethren and the love 
of God, because the love of the brethren is only one of the 
foi-ms in which the love of God manifests itself. When he 
s^d, " Love edifieth," he meant love to the brethren, and 
without that love, he says, there can be no true knowledge ; 
but if a man love God, (which includes love to the brethren,) 
the same is known of him. What is meant by tliis last expres- 
sion, is not easy to detei-mine. To be known of God may, 
according to scriptural us^e, mean, 1. To be selected or 
approved by him, Exod. 83, 12. 17. Nahum 1, 1. Matt. 7, 23. 
2, To be recognized as belonging to a pai'tienlar class. So 
here, the sense may be, 'Is recognized by him as one of his 
disciples, or as one of his children. 3. To he the object of 
God's knowledge ; but what this can mean in this connection, 
unless it include the idea of approbation, it is not easy to see. 
4. According to others, the word (tyviMcrai) is to be taken in 
a Hophal sense — 'has been caused to know.' 'If any man 
loves God, the same has by him been brought to the true 
knowledge.' This view certainly suits the context. ' If a man 
is without love, he has not true knowledge ; but if he love 
God, be has the right kind of knowledge,' The later gi-am- 
mai-ians deny that the passive form of Greek verbs ever has 
a causative sense analogous to the Hophal of Hebrew verbs. 
But as intransitive verbs in Greek often have a causative sig- 
nification, (see Matt. 5, 45. 28, 19. 2 Cor. 2, 14,) it is not 
unreasonable that the passive form should be so used, if the 
context require it. In Gal. 4, 9, Paul says, " If after that ye 
have known God, or rather are known of God ;" where the 
sense may be, * or rather have been taught of God.' Whether 
the genei-al principle be admitted or not, that the passive of 
Greek verbs can have this causative force, it is not improbable 
that Paul assumed that the particular verb yivoxTKeiv might 
mean coffnosaere fasere, (i. e, io teach,) a sense attributed to 
it by Stephauus in his Thesaurus ; and if so, the_ passive as 
here used may mean, was taught. It is to be noticed, that it 
is only this verb that he appears to use in this way. If; how- 
ever, this interpretation be rejected, as is done by the major- 
ity of modem commentators, as contrary to Greek usage, the 
fii-si explanation given above gives a good sense. ' K any love 
God, the same is approved of him, i. e. is recognised as having 
the right kind of knowledge,' 
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4. As concerning therefore the eating of those 
things that are offered in sacrifice unto idols, we know 
that an idol (is) nothing in the world, and that [there 
is) none other God but one. 

C<ynceniing then. The particle (oBi',) then, sei-vea to re- 
same the subject of t. 1 after the interrnption occasioned by 
the preceding pai'entheMS. For the general espression inv. 1, 
" Concerning idol-8acriiices,>' we have here the more definite 
one, "Concerning iAeeaJjK^ of idol-sacrifices;" which was the 
point in dispute. To deteiToine whether it was proper to eat 
of these saciifioea, it must be determined, first, what an idol 
ia ; and secondly, what effect the eating would have. As to 
the forraer, Paul says, there is no idol, (or an idol is nothing ;) 
and as to the latter, that the eating could have no effect on 
our religious state ; it eonid make us neither better nor worse, 
T. 8, I'rom this it follows, that eating or not eating is a mat- 
ter of indifference. Nevertheless, if our eating causes others 
to sin, we ought not to eat. It ia worthy of remark that the 
apostle, in answei-ing questions of conscience, does not give a 
categorical reply, but gives the reason for his decision. So 
here ; and in ch, 11 he does not simply say it was wrong for 
Grecian women to appear in public unveiled, but he unfolds 
the principles valid for all time, on which the decision of that 
particular question rested. 

As to the question. What is an idol ? it is obvious that the 
word {elhiokov, image,) is used metonyniically for the deity 
which the image was intended to represent. It Ss of snca 
deity, or rather of the heathen gods generally, the apostle 
here speaks. His words are, "We know that oio^ ecSuiXov h/ 
Kocr/uu," which may mean, either, an idol is nothing in the 
worm; or, there is no idol in the world, i. e. the universe. If 
the former version be adopted, the sense may be, either, 
'these deities are nonentities,' they have no existence; or, 
they are powerless, they have no influence over the affairs of 
men. In favour of that translation is the analogy of Scripture. 
In the Old Testament the gods of the heathen are frequently 
said to be nothing, vanities, lies, tfec., Is. 41, 24. 44, 8. 9. Jer. 
10, 14, Ps. 115, 4. 8. So the Rabbis also said, Noverant 
utiqne Israelitae, idolom nihil esse, 8anhdr. 63. 2. But this 
explanation is not suitable here. Aa ouSeis ■Seds in the nest 
clause means there is no God, ofiSer iihiokav must mean, th^e ia 
no idol. This does not mean that the heathen gods are either 
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nonentities or powerless, for in 10, 19 Paul aays they are 
demons. But it means, there are no such teings in the uni- 
verse as the heathen conceived their gods to be. There was 
no Jupiter, Juno, or Mara. Tliere u na God, no real divine 
being but one. The objects of heathen worship were neither 
what the heathen took them to be, nor were they gods in the 
true sense of that term. 

5. !For though there be that are called gods, whether 
in heaven or in earth, as there be gods many, and lords 
many, 

This veree admits of two interpretations. It is commonly 
understood to mean, that although there are many imaginary 
gods in heaven and earth, i, e. beings whom the heathen re- 
gard aa divinities, yet in fact there is but one God. When he 
says, there are many gods and many lords, he is to be under- 
stood to mean that such is the fact in the mythology of the 
heathen. A large number of commentators, however, under- 
stand the parage thus : ' There is but one true God ; for al- 
though it be admitted that there are many beings called gods, 
as in fact there are gods many and lords many, yet to «s there 
is but one.' The apostle concedes that, in the wide sense of 
the term, there are many gods and lords ; and, therefore, if it 
shotdd be admitted (what he does not admit) that the whole 
hierarchy of divinities, as conceived of by the heathen, actually 
existed, it is nevertheless trae that thei-e is but one God, the 
creator and end of all things. In fevour of this interpretation 
is the usage of the O. T. Dent. 10, 17, "The Lord your God 
ia God of gods and Lord of lords." Joa. 22, 22, Dan. 2, 4T. 
Pa. 13S, 2. 3. These passages show that the words god and 
lord are applied in a wide sense to other beings than to the 
true God. 2. The position and force of the words ai'e in fa- 
vour of this view. They mean, Srnit qui dii dteuntur; there 
are powei's smd beings who are called gods, as there are gods 
many, and lords many. To make this mean, there are in the 
esiimaiioti of the heathen many gods, is to iusert something 
which is not in the text. 8. In 10, 19. 20, the apostle asserts 
that the objects of heathen worshiji are real and powerful 
beings. 4. The apparent contradiction between saying, there 
is no idol in the world, and sajong, there are many gods, is 
easily removed. The meaning is, 'There is no such being in 
the universe aa Jupiter or Mars; for although thei-e is a mui- 
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titude of supernatural beings, called gods and lords, not only 
by the heatiien, but also in Scripture, yet tliere ai^e no such 
beings as those which the heathen imagine,' The whole hea- 
then mythology is a fable, the work of l£e ims^ination. There 
are no such gods in existence, though there are demons in 
abundance, of various ranks and powers, called gods. There 
are two things which the apostle means to deny. I. The ex- 
istence of such beings as the heathen conceived their ^ods to 
he. 2. That the supernatural beings who do really exist, and 
who are called gods, are really divine. They are mere crea- 
tures. 

6. But to us {there is but) one God, the Pather, 
of whom (are) all things, and we in him ; and one Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom (are) all things, and we by him. 
Though there are many creatures called gods, there is but 
one true God, the creator of all things. To us, i. e. to Chris- 
tians. There is one God, i. e. only one being who is etemal, 
self-existing and almighty. This one God is, first, t/ie Father ; 
not the tirst person of the Ti-inity, but our father. The word 
does not here express the relation oS the first to the second 
person in the Godhead, but the relation of God as such to us 
as his children. When we say, "Our Father who art in 
heaven," the word Father deagnates the Snpreme Being, the 
Trimie Jehovah, Secondly, of this one God it is said, of' Mm 
are all things. He, the one God, ia the source of the whole 
universe, and all that it contains. He created all things by 
the word of his power. All other beings are his creatures. 
Thirdly, we are to him. He ia our end ; for his glory we were 
created and redeemed. Our version rendeiing the words tis 
'i him, ia an unnecessary depaiture from their proper 



meanmg. 

As there is but one divine Being, so there is but one Lord, 
i, e. one administrator of the universe, into whose hands all 
power in heaven and earth has been committed, and who is 
the only mediator between God and man. This one Lord is 
Jesus Christ, Jesua the Messiah, the historical person, born 
in Bethlehem and crucified on Calvai-y. Of this one Lord it 
is said, firat, all things are hy him. The all things in this 
clause must bo coextensive with the all things in the preceding 
one, i. e. the universe. Comp. Eph. 3, 9. Col. 1_, 16. Heb. 1, 2. 
The universe was created through Jesus Christ, i. e. the energy 
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of the one God was exercised through the Logos, who became 
flesh, assuming our nature into persona] union with himself, 
and is therefore caUed Jesus Christ. This passage affords a 
striking illustration of the :fect that the person of Christ may 
be denominated from his human nature, when w^-at is affii-med 
of liim is true only of his divine nature. He is here called 
Jesus Christ, thongb the work of creation attributed to him 
was the work of the Logos. Secondly, it is said of this one 
Lord, that we are by him. This does not maan we were cre- 
ated by liim; for we Christians are included in the all things. 
It would be tautological to say, He created alt things, and he 
created us. The meaning is, we as Christians (not, we aa 
creatures, for that had been said before), we as the children of 
God are by htm. We were redeemed by him ; we are brought 
unto God by him. 

7. Howbeit (there is) not in every man that know- 
ledge ; for some with conscience of the idol unto this 
hour eat (it) as a thing offered unto an idol; and their 
conscience being weak is defiled, 

The context shows that (ij yvaia-ii), the knowledge, means 
the particular khid of knowleiige of which he had been speak- 
ing, viz. the knowledge that there fe no idol in the world, or 
that the gods of the heathen are imaginary beings. Though 
the weaker behevers knew that there is bat one true God, 
they were still not fully persaaded that the gods of the hea- 
then had no existence. With conscience o/ an idol. The 
word rmvelSija-K unites the meanings of our words conscience 
and consciousness, being sometimes the one and sometimes 
the other. Here the former meaning is better suited to the , 
context. Conscience of an idol means a conscience under the 
influence of an idol; as in 1 Pet. 3,19 conscience of God 
means a conscience under the influence of God.* The moral 
judgments and feelings of the persons referred to, were still 
influenced by the apprehension that the heathen gods might 
bo real beings. Unto this how. The words (l<os apn) until 

' Instead of irnveiHa,, the MSS. A. B. 17. 46, and the Coptic, EOiiDpio and 
Syrian -verMona read DuiTjStlij, which readhig ia adopted by LaGhnia,nn and 
Tischondorf, The meaning would then bo ' Ihroiiffh cvstomofan idol,' i. e. from 
being long accuatomed to believe that there were snoh beings. The groat 
weight of authority, however, is in favour of the common reading. 
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now, ill the common Text stand after tbc word for idol; most 
modern editors of tho Greclt Testament, on th.e authority of 
the older MSS., place them before that word. In the one po- 
sition, they natnraUy qualify the word to eat ; ' until now they 
eat,' i. e. they continue to eat. In the other, they qnalify the 
word conscience y with a conscience stUl under the influence 
of an idol, which cives a better sense. Having this persua- 
sion, or at least this apprehension of the reality of the idol, 
they eat the sacrifice as a sacriiice. That is, they do not re- 
gard it as ordinaiy meat, but as something which had a reli- 
gions character and influence, from the &ct of ita having been 
offered in saeriflce. Hence tTieir conscience being weak was 
de/Ued. A weak conscience is one which either regards as 
wrong what is not in feet so ; or one which is not clear and 
decided in its judgments. According to the Scriptures, 
" whatever is not of fiiith is sin," Rom. 14, 23 ; therefore 
whatever a man does, thinking it ia wrong, or doubtful whether 
it be wrong or not, to him it is am. Thus the man who eats 
an idol-sacrifice, uneei-tain whether he is doing right or not, 
defiles his conscience. The conscience is said to be deiiled, 
either when it approves or cherishes sin, or when it is bur- 
dened by a sense of guilt. The latter form of pollution is that 
here intended. The man who acts in the way supposed fools 
guilty, and ia really guilty. 

8. But meat commendeth us not to God: for nei- 
tlier, if we eat, are we the better ; neither, if we eat not, 
are we the worse. 

This verae is analogous to v, 1, in so iar that it contains a 
j>rinciple adopted by the apostle as his oicn, which the Co- 
rinthians urged to justify their latitudinarian practice with 
regard to these sacrifices. It is not introduced as an objec- 
tion, or as a point to be contested, but as an admitted truth, 
the application of which is to be regulated by other principles 
no less true. It ia admitted that meat does not commend us 
to God. Literally, does not cause us to stand near to God ; 
which involves the idea expressed in onr version. For eating 
makes ns neither better nor worse. It neither causes us to 
excel {xEpKTo-Ewii') nor to come behind (uorepw). 

There is another view of the bearing of this passage whioh 
has much to commend it, and which has many advocates. It 
is regarded as assigning a reason why the strong should have 
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respect to tlie weak. 'If meat were a matter of importance, if 
it really commencled lis to God, there would be a valid reason 
whyyoa should eat these aaciaficea. But as it is a matter of 
indi^rence, you should not cause your brethren to offend,' 
This woold be a natural interpretation if the caution which 
follows were introduced as an inference. That is, if the apos- 
tle had Bold, 'Eating is a matter of indifference, therefore yon 
should use your liberty ■with due regard to your brethren.' 
His language, however, is, ' Meat does not commend us to 
God ; it makes us neither better nor worse ; but take heed 
liow you use your liberty.' It is evidently a concession limited 
by what follows; comp. 6, 12, " All things are lawful, 6m( all 
things are not expedient ;" see also 10, 23. 

9. But take heed lest by any means tbis liberty of 
yours become a stumblingblock to them that are weak. 

Admitting you have the right to eat of these sacrifices, 
take care lest your eating become an occasion of ein to your 
weaker brethren. Your liherty. The word {i$ovGia) means, 
1, Ability or power. 2. Lawful power or right. 3. Aathor- 
ity; 'Who gave thee this authority?' 4. Power over others, 
dominion or rule. Here the second sense is the one in which 
the word is to he taken, Stumblingblock, (TrposKo/x/io,) else- 
where rendered o^ence, in a moral sense is that which is an 
occasion to sin, or which causes men to fall. In the same 
sense the word {a-KovBaXoi/, literally, a trap-stick^ scandal is 
used, Luke IJ, 1. Rom. 14, 13. 1 John 2, 10. The weak are 
tlie doubting, the undecided, those " not having knowledge," 
as is imphed in the next verse. 

10. For if any man see tliee which hast knowledge 
sit at meat in the idol's temple, shall not the conscience 
of him which is weak be emboldened to eat those things 
which are offered to idols ; 

This verse is designed to show how eating these sacrifices 
might be an occasion of sin to others. For serves to intro- 
duce the illustration. See thee having hiowledge. This is the 
description of the strong. They were those whose views were 
cleai- and their convictions decided. Sit at rmat, {KaTaKiiy.^- 
vov,) literally, li/ing down, ficcording to the ancient custom of 
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reclining on a coiioli at table. Tlie word amKeoftat, to lie tq}, 
ia also used, as tlie couches were usually higher than the table. 
J?i the idoVs temple. In the tenth chapter the apostle teaches, 
that as eating of things olFered to idols was a matter of indif- 
ference, there was no harm in buying such meat in the mar- 
ket, or in partaking of it at a private table ; but that to eat it 
within the precincts of the temple was ehi a«t of idolatry, and 
brought them into communion with demons, and therefore 
utterly broke off their connection mth Christ. Here he views 
the matter simply under the aspect of an offence, or in refer- 
ence to its effect on the weaker brethren, and therefore says 
nothing of the wnfulnesa of the act in itself. In like manner, 
in the eleventh chapter, speaking of it as a matter of deco- 
rum, he simply condemns women speaking in church tmveile^ 
as though he had no objection to their speaking in public ; 
but iu the fourteenth chapter he condemns the thing itself, and 
not merely the manner of doing it. ShaU not the conscience 
of him being weak (i, e. being uncertain whether he was 
doing right or wrong,) he emboldened; literally, be edified. 
This must either be understood ironioaUy, which is out of 
keeping with the whole tone of the passage, or the word must 
be taken in the sense of built up, carried forward to the point 
(ets) of eating of the idol-sacrifices. That is, he might be led 
to do what bi5 conscience secretly condemned, 

11. And tlirougli thy knowledge shall the weak 
brotlier perish, for whom Christ died ? 

That is, shall your knowledge be the occasion of the per- 
dition of a weak brother ? There are three forms in which 
the apostle expresses the consequence of doing what the oon- 
sdence ia not satisfied is right. In v. 7 he says, the conscience 
is defiled ; here, he says, the man pei-ishes or is lost ; in Rom, 
14, 23, he says, " He that doubteth is damned (condemned) if 
he eat." All these fonna of expression amount to the same 
thing. Guilt, condemnation and perdition are connected. 
The one implies the other. Whatever brings guilt on the 
conscience exposes to condemnation, and condemnation is 
perdition. 

For whom Christ died. There is great power and pathos 
ia these words. Shall we, for the sake of eatiog one kind of 
meat rather than another, endanger the salvation of those for 
whom the eternal Son of Grod laid down his life ? The infinite 
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distance between Cluist and ns, and the almost infinite dis- 
tance between his sufferings and the trifling self-denial re- 
quired at our hands, give to the apostle's appeal a force the 
Ciii-istian beait cannot resist. The language of Paul in this 
verse seems to assume that those may perish for whom Christ 
died. It belongs, therefore, to the same category as those 
namerous passages wiiicb make the same assumption with re- 
gard to the elect. If the latter are consistent with the cer- 
tainty of the salvation of all the elect, then this passage is 
consistent with the cei-tainty of the salvation of those for 
whom Christ specifically died. It was absolutely certain that 
none of Paul's companions in shipwreck was on that occasion 
to lose his life, because the salvation of the vhole company 
had been predicted and promised ; and yet the apostle said 
that if the s^ors were allowed to take away the boats, those 
left on board could not be saved. This appeal secured the ae- 
complishmeut of the promise. So God's telling the elect that 
if they apostatize they shall perish, prevents their apostasy. 
And in like manner, the Bible teaching that those for whom 
Christ died shall perish if they violate their conscience, pre- 
vents their transgressing, orbiings them to repentance. God's 
purposes embrace tlie means aa well as the end. K the means 
iail, the end will feil. He secures the end by seeoi-ing the 
means. It is just as certaiii that those for whom Chi-ist died 
shall he saved, as tliat the elect shall be saved. Yet in both 
cases the event is spoken of as conditional. There is not only 
a possibility, but an absolute certainty of their perishing if 
they fall away. But this is precisely what God has promised 
to prevent. This passage, therefore, is perfectly consistent 
with thcrae nameroiis passages which teach that Christ's death 
secui-es the salvation of all those who were given to him in the 
covenant of redemption. There is, however, a sense in which 
it is scriptural to say that Christ died for all men. This is 
very different from saying that he died equally for all men, or 
that his death had no other reference to those who are saved 
than it had to those who are lost. To die/iw one is to die for 
his benefit. As Christ's death has benefited the whole world, 
prolonged the probation of men, secured for them innumera- 
ble blessings, provided a righteousness sufficient and suitable 
for all, it may be said that he died for all. And in reference 
to this obvious truth the language of the apostle, should any 
prefer this interpretation, may bo understood, 'Why sbonld 
we destrov one for whose benefit Christ Itud down his life ? ' 
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All this is perfectly consistent witli the gi-eat scriptiira! ti'utb 
that Christ came into the world to save his people, that hia 
death renders cert^n the salvation of all those whom the 
Father hath given him, and therefore that he died not only 
for them but in their place, and on the condition that they 
should never die. 

12, But when yc sin so against the brethren, and 
wound their weak conscience, ye sin against Christ. 

"We sin against our brethren when we wound their weak 
conscience. The one phrase explains the other. To wound a 
man's conscience is to give it the pain of remorse. When we 
bring on him a sense of guilt we inflict on him the greatest evil 
in our power; not only because a wounded spu-it is worse 
than a wounded body; but also because a sense of guilt alien- 
ates tis from God and brings us under the power of Satan. 
He who thus sins against his brothei', sins against Christ. 
This is ti-ue in two senses. An injury done to a child is an 
injury to the parent, both because proper regai-d for the pa- 
rent would prevent one from injuiing his Siild; and also 
because the parent snffei's in the child, Tbey are so united 
that the injury of the one is the injury of the other. So also 
it is a manifestation of want of love to Chiist, an insult and 
injury to him, to injure his people ; and moreover, he and 
they are so united that whatever of good or evil is done to 
them is done also to him. " laaamuoh as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, yo have done it unto 

" Matt. 25, 40. If we believed this aright it would render 
" ' ■ ■ ■■ -.. ^. ■ .■ 1 make 



13. Wherefore, if meat make my brother to offend, 
I will eat no flesli while the world standeth, lest I make 
my brother to offend. 

The word aKav^aXli/ii means either to offend, or to cause to 
offend. That is, either to provoke, or to cause to sin. The 
English word is also used in both these senses. Matt. H, 27, 
"That we may not offend them," i. o. provoke them. Matt. 
5, 29, " If thy eye offend thee," i, e. cause thee to sin ; and 
Matt. 18,6, "Whoso shall offend (i. e. cause to sin) one of 
these little ones which believe in me, it were better for him 
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that a mill-stone were hauged about his neclc, and tbat lie 
were drowned in the depth of the sea." This last quoted pas- 
sage shows how serious a matter our Lord considers it to lead 
oven the -weakest Christian into sin. It is stiil worse to lead 
him into error, for error is the m.other of many sins. It shows 
also how great an evil sin is, and justifies the strong language 
of the apostle that he would never eat flesh rather than cause 
h]s brother to offend. It is morally obligatory, therefore, to 
abstain from indulging in things indifferent, when the use of 
them is the occasion of sin to others. This is a princij)le the 
application of which must be left to every man's conscience in 
the fear of God. No rule of conduct, founded on expediency, 
can he enforced hy church discipHne. It was right in Paul to 
refuse to eat flesh for fear of causing others to offend ; but he 
coLtld not have been justly exposed to discipline, had he seen 
fit to eat it. He circumcised "nmothy, and refused to ch-cum- 
cise Titus. Whenever a thing is right or wrong according to 
circumstances, every man must have the right to jidgo of 
those circumstances. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The npostle illustrates tbo dat^ of foregoing the exercise of our rights for the 
good of others, by a reference to hia giving np his undoubted right to be 
supported by the church, vs. 1-18. He stows that in other ways he ac- 
commodated himself to the opinions and prejudices of others, 19-33. Ho 
reminds tia readers that nothing good or great could be attained without 
self-denial, ts. 3*-S7. 

The riglit of ministers to an adequate maintenance. The 
necessity of self-denial. Vs. 1-27. 

Having in the preceding chapter urged on the strong the 
duty of foregoing the use of theii- rights for the sake oftheir 
weaker brethren, the apostle shows how he had acted on that 
principle. He was an apostle, and therefore had aU the rights 
of an apostle. His apostleship was abundantly clear, because 
he had seen the Lord Jesus and was his immediate messenger; 
and his divine mission had been confirmed, at least among the 
Coi-iuthiana, beyond dispute. They were the seal of his apos- 
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t!oship, vs. 1-3. Being an apostle, he had tlie samG riglit to 
be supported and to have his family snppoi'ted, had he chosen 
to many, as Peter or any other apostle, vs. 4-6. This I'ight 
to adequate support he proves, First, from the principle which 
lies at the foundation of society, that the laborer is worthy of 
his reward, v, 1. Secondly, from the feet that this principla 
is recognized in the Old Testament, even in its application to 
brates, vs. 8-10. Thirdly, from the principles of commutative 
justice, T. 11, Fourthly, from the fitct that the Corinthians 
recognized this right in the case of other teachers, v, 12. 
FiftUy, from the universal recognition of the principle among 
all nations. Those who served the temple were euppoi-ted 
from the temple, V. 13. Sixthly, fi-om the expre^ ordinance of 
Christ, who had ordained that those who preached the gospel 
rfiould live by the gospel, v. 14. This undoubted right Paul 
had not availed himself ofj and he was determined, esp' 
at Corinth, not to avail himself of it in the future. By 
ing he cut off occasion to question his motives, and gave him- 
seu a ground of confidence in resisting his opponents wliich 
he was detei-mined not to relinqniah, vs. 15-18. This was not, 
however, the only case in which he abstained from the exer- 
cise of his rights for the good of others. He accommodated 
himseif to Jews and Gentiles in every thing indifferent, that 
he might gain the more, vs. 19-23, Such self-denial the hea 
then exercised to gain a corruptible crown — should not Chris- 
tiana do as much to gain a crown that is incoiTuptible ? With- 
out self-denial and effort the prize of theii- high calling could 
never be attained, vs. 24-27. 

1. Am I not an apostle ? am I not free ? * have I 
not seen Jesus Christ our Lord ? are not ye my work 
in the Lord ? 

The order of the first two of these questions is reversed by 
most editors on satisfactory external and internal evidence. 
^m I not free ? That is, am I not a Christian, invested with 
all the hberties wherewith Christ has made his people free ? 
Am I not as free as any other believer to regulate my conduct 
according to my own convictions of what is right ; fi'ee from 

• Tho MS. A. B., the great mnjoritj' of Hie ancient versions, and many of 
tbe Fathers pat iKfiSttpm befora iiriSffioAot, whicli is llie natural order of file 
■words, and wMcli, aftac Griesbach, lias teen adopted by almost all editors. 
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any obligation to conform to the opinions ov prejudices of 
other men? This, however, is a freedom which I have not 
availed myself of. Nay more, Am J not an apostie? Be- 
sides the rights which belong to all Christians, have I not all 
the prerogatives of an apostle? Am I not on a level with the 
chief of the apostles ? Who of them can show a better title 
to the office ? There were thi'ee kinds of evidence of the 
apostleship. I. The immediate commission from Christ in the 
sight of witnesses, or otherwise confirmed, 2. Signs and won- 
ders, and mighty deeds, 2 Cor. 12, 12, 3, The success of their 
ministry. No man could be an apostle who had not seen the 
Lord Jeans after hia resurrection, because that was one of the 
esgential facts of which they were to be the witnesses, Acts 1, 23. 
Neither could any man be an apostle who did not receive his 
knowledge of the gospel by immediate revelation from Christ, 
for the apostles were the witnesses also of his doctrines. Acts 
1, 8. 10, 39. 22, 15. Gal. 1, 12. The necessity of this immedi- 
ate mission and independent knowledge is insisted upon at 
length in the epistle to the Galatians. In proof of his apostle- 
ship Paul here appeals only to two sources of evidence ; firet, 
to his having seen the Lord Jesus ; and second, to the success 
of his ministry. Te are m.y worJe in the Xord. That is, 
either, you in the Lord, your being in the Lord {i. e. your 
conversion), is my work ; or, the words (ep Kvpuf) may mean 
b)/ the Xord, i. e. by his co-operation. The fonner explanation 
is to be preferred, as the apostle's object is to state in what 
sense they were his work. It was aa being in the Lord. The 
connection of this verse, and of the whole chapter, with what 
precedes is obvious. Hk design is to show that he had him- 
self acted on the principle which he tir^ed on others. Neithei- 
as a Chiiatian nor aa an apostle had he msisted upon his rights, 
without regai'd to the prejudices of others or the good of the 
church. 

3. If I be not an apostle niito others, yet donbtless 
I am to you : for the seal of mine apostleship ate ye in 
the Lord. 

If to others, i. e. in the estimation of others, I be not an 
apostle, surely lam toyc/u. Whatever pretence others may 
have to question my apostleship, you certainly can have none ; 
for the seal of my aposUeship are ye in the Lord. Tour con- 
's the seal of God to my commission. The conversion 
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of men is a divine work, and tiioso by whom it is accoinplialied 
are thereby authenticated as divine messengers. It is as much 
the wovk of God as a niii-a«Ie, and therefore, when duly au- 
thenticated, haa the same effect as an evidence of a divine 
commis^on. This, although valid evidence, and as such 
adduced by the apostle, ia nevertheless very liable to be 
abused, Mrst, because much which passes for oon\'eraon ia 
spurious ; and secondly, because the evidence of success ia 
often urged in behalf of the errors of preachers, when that 
success ia due to the trath which they preacli. Still there ai'e 
cases when the success is of such a character, so andeniable 
and so great, as to supersede the necessity of any other evi- 
dence ot a divine call. Such was the case with the apostles, 
with the reformers, and with many of our modern misdonaries. 

3. Mine answer to them that do examine me is this : 
That is, what precedes, and not what follows ; for what 

follows is no answer to those who called his apostleship in 
question. Both the words here used, UvoKpivni) to examine, 
and (liiroXoyia), apology-, or answ&r, are forensic temis. Paul 
means that when any of his opponents imdertook to question 
him, as it were, judicially, as to his apostleship, he answered, 
' I have seen the Lord Jesua, and he has set his seal to my com- 
mission by the success with which he h^ crowned my labours.' 
This answer satisfied Peter, James and Jolm, who gave to 
Paul the right hand of fellowship, seeing that to him had 
been committed the apostleship unto the Gentiles, Gal. 2, 8. 9. 

4. Have we not power to eat and drink P 

Power here as above, 8, 0, means Hght. Have wc not the 
right to eat and drink ? This, taken by itself, might mean, 
' Have we not the same right that others have as to meats and 
drinks ? Al! distinctions on this subject are abolished as much 
for us as for others. Are we not free ? ' The context shows, 
however, clearly that such is not the apostle's meanmg. The 
right in qiiestion is that which he goes on to establish. It is 
the right to abat^n from working, and of being supported hy 
the church. Having proved his apostleship, he proves his 
right to be supported, and then shows that he had not availed 
himself of that right. He could, therefore, with the greater 
freedom urge the Corinthians to forego their right to eat of 
things offered to idola for the sake of theii' weaker brethren. 
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5. Have we not power to lead about a sister, a 
wife, as well as other apostles, and (as) the brethren 
of the Lord, and Cephas ? 

This is an amplification of tlie preceding verse. Jlave ice 
not the power, i. e. the right. To lead about, a form of expres- 
sion chosen because the apostles were not stationary ministers, 
each with his own pariah or diocese, but were constantly tra- 
voUing from place to place. j4 stater, i. e. a Christian woman. 
A wife, this detei-mines the relation which this travelling com- 
panion sustained. It is as much as saying, 'A sister who 
is a wife.' Many of the Fathers explain this passage as refer- 
ring to the custom of rich women attending the apostles on 
their journeys in order to minister to their support. In this 
intei'pretation they are followed by many Romanists in order 
to avoid the sanction which the ordinary and only legitimate 
interpretation gives to the mariiage of the clergy, ^s other 
apoatles ; literally, " the other apostles." This does not neces- 
sarily imply that all the other apostles were married ; but the 
imphcation is that as a body they were married men. OIs- 
hausen and others understand the apostle, in the vs. 4-6, as 
asserting his liberty aa to three points ; 1. As to meats, 'Have 
I not the same liberty that yon claim as to eating and drink- 
ing ? ' 2. Aa to man'iage, ' Have I not the right to marry ? ' 
3. As to support. But this introduces more into the text 
than the connection warrants. There is no qnestion about 
the right of marriage alluded to in the context ; and what fol- 
lows is a defence neither of his liberty to disregard the Jewish 
laws about meats and drinks, nor of his right to be married. 

A)id the brethren of the Lord. Whether these were the 
cliildren of Joseph and Mary, or the children of Mary, the 
sister of our Lord's mother, is a point very difficult to deter- 
mine. Ti'adition, or the general voice of the church, is great- 
ly in favour of the latter opinion. The foi-mer, however, is 
probably the opinion embraced by a majority of modem com- 
mentators. The discussion of this question belongs properly 
to the evangelical histoiy,* The following passages may be 
compared on this subject : Matt. 1,25. 12,49. 13, 5S. Luke 

* TIio question is diacnssed by Neander, in his Planting of the Chnroh, p. 
654 ; by Winer, in Real Worterbnoh, nnder the head of Jaoobua! by frof. 
Schaf, who has devoted to it a volume; and by many other writers, ancient 
and modern. 
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2,7. John 2, 12, Acts 1,14. Gal. 1,19. And C'^has ;_ thia 
is the name by which Peter is called whenever he is mentioned 
by Paul, except in the epistle to the Galatians ; and Lachmann 
reads Cephas instead of Peter in Gal. 1, 18. 2, 9. 10. 14, leav- 
ing Gal. 2, 8. 9 the only exception. That Peter was manied 
is clear from Hatt. 8, 14. Mark 1, 30. 

6. Or I only and Barnabas, have we not power to 
forbear worldng ? 

The power to forbear worJcing ; literally, the right of not 
■working. 'Is there any reason why I and Barnabas eliould 
be the only exceptions to the rule that preachers of the word 
are to be supported by the churches ? ' Prom this it appears 
that Barnabas, while the apostle's mieaonary companion, fol- 
lowed his example in working with his own hands, that ho 
might make the gospel of Christ without charge. Paul pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate the rigiit in question, not on gi-ounds 
peculiar to the apostles or to that partieiilar age of the church ; 
but on grounds applicable to all ministers and to all ages. 
His firat argoment is fi-om the universally recognized principle 
that labour is entitled to reward. This principle is illustrated 
in the following verse. 

7. Wlio goeth a warfare any time at his own 
charges? who planteth a vineyard, and eateth not of 
the fruit thereof ? or who feedeth a flock, and eateth 
not of the Tnilk of the flock ? 

Hero are three illustrations, taken from the common occu- 
pations of men, of the principle in question. The soldier, the 
agriculturist, the shepherd, all live by their labour ; why 
should not the minister? His work is as engrossing, as labo- 
rious, and as useful as theirs ; why should not it meet with a 
similar recompense? Who goeth to war, i. e. who serves in 
wai-, as a soldier, at Ms own charges (iSi'ots 6i/'<av(ots), on his 
own rations. What soldier in war is called upon to support 
himeelf ? If you force him to do it, yon make him a roDoer ; 
and if ministers be required to support themselves, the danger 
is that they will be forced to become men of the world. It is 
not, however, the evil consequences, so mucli as the uijustice 
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of sncli a course, that the apostle has in view. What is true 
of the soldier is true of the fanner and of the shepherd, and 
of eveiy other class of men. 

8. Say I these things as a man ? or saitli not the 
law the same also ? 

Say J these things as a man f This phrase {koto. S-vApumnv 
AoAeii/), to speak as a man, or aiier the manner of men, means 
iu general, to speak as men are wont to speak, to utter their 
thoughts, or principles, or to use illustrations derived from 
their customs. Rom, 3, 5. Gal. 3, 15. comp, Rom. 6, IS, The 
apostle means here to ask whether it was necessaiT to appeal to 
the usages of men in support of the principle that labour shonid 
be rewarded. Does not the law also say the same f i. e. does 
not the word of God sanction the same principle ? The law 
(o vijkoi) means in general that which binds. It is applied to 
the law of God, however revealed, whether in the heart, the 
decalogue, the Pentateuch, or in the whole Scriptures. The 
context must determine the specilic reference in each particu- 
lar case. Here the law of Moses is intended. 

9. I"or it is written in the law of Moses, Thou shalt 
not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the 
com. Doth God take care for oxen ? 

For i-efera to the answer implied to the preceding question. 
' Does not the law say the same ? It does ; for it is written,' 
&c. The passage quoted is found in Dent. 35, 4, where it is 
forbidden to put a muzzle on the oxen which draw the thresh- 
ing machine over the com, or which tread it out with their 
feet ; as both methods of threshing were common in Palestine 
as well as the use of the flail or rods. Comp, Is, 28, 28, 41, 15. 
Hosea 10, II. Doth God take careo/oxen? It is perfectly- 
certain that God does care for oxen ; for he feeds the young 
ravens when they oiy ; Job 38, 41. Ps. 147, 9, Matt. 6, 26, 
Luke 12, 24. This, therefore, the apostle cannot intend to 
deny. He only means to say that the law had a higher refer- 
ence. Although the proximate end of the command was that 
the labouring brute should be treated justly, yet its ultimate 
design was to teach men the moral tmth involved in the pre- 
cept. If God requires that even the ox, which spends his 
strength in our service, should not be defrauded of his reward, 
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how much more stiict will he he in enforcing the application 
of the same principle of justice to his rational creatures. 

10. Or saith he (it) altogether for our sakea ? 'For 
our sakes, no doubt, (tliis) is written : that he that 
plongheth should plough in hope; and that he that 
thresheth in hope should be partaker of his hope. 

" He sayeth it aUogether." This is not the meaning here ; 
for this -would make the apostle assert that the command in 
question had exclusive reference to men. The word (mivruis) 
should be rendered assuredly, as in Lute i, i3. Acts 18, 21. 
21,22, and frequently elsewhere. 'This command was as- 
suredly given, says the apostle, for our sakea,' i. e. for the sake 
of man — not, for us ministeJ-s, or ws apostles. It was intended 
to enforce the principle that labour should have its reward, so 
that men may lahour eheeriiilly, TAat{oTi); because, 'It is 
written on our account, because he that ploughs should (5^et\et, 
2 Cor. 12, 11,) plough inhope,'i.e. of being rewarded. "And 
he that threshes should thresh in hope of partaking of hia 
hope," i, e, of what he hoped for. The text is here doubtful. 
The reading preferred by most editors gives a simpler form to 
the passage* — 'He that thresheth (should thresh) in hope of 
pai'talting,' («r' ^Xxffii tou /ierexc"'). The sense ia the same. 
Some of the ancient, and not a few of the most distinguished 
modern commentatora assume that Paul gives an allegorical 
interpretation to the passage in Deuteronomy. They under- 
stand him to say that the passage is not to be understood of 
oxen, but of ue, minister. 'This command was given on ac- 
count of U3 ministers, that we ploughers might plough in hope, 
and we thi-eshera might thresh in hope.' But this is entirely 
foreign from the manner of the New Testament writers, f 
They never argue except from the true historical sense of 
Scripture. GaI. 4, 21-31, is no exception to this remark ; for 
that passage ia an iEustration and not an argument. 

• The common test is rrj! ^AiriBot hCtoB iinix'i" ^-^ ^AffSi. Gripsbaeb, 
Laehmann, Soholz and Tisoliendorf all read ^ir' eA,iiri5i toS f.tTixsLy, On the au- 
thority Df tliB MSS. A. B. C. 

t In reference to thia modo of expounding flie passB^, Calvin says : Neque 
etiam c[Qasi velit allegorica esponere praoceptum illad : quemadmodam non- 
iKilll Tertiginosi spiritus oocaaionnm hiuc ncripiunt omnia ad allegorias trans- 
ferendi ; ita bk eanibuE faciunt homines, os arboribus augelos, et totam Soi'ip- 
toram lodendo pervertuat. 
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11. If we liave sown unto you spiiitual things, (is 
it) a great thing if we shall reap your carnal things ? 

That is, if we have bestowed on you one class of fceneiits, 
is it Tinieasonable that we should receive from you another 
class ? And if the benefits which we bestow ai-e spiriUial, 
such as knowledge, iaith and hope, the fruits of the Spirit, and 
therefore of infinite value, is it nauoh. that we should derive 
from you carnal things, i. e. things necessary for the support 
of the body? On every principle of corainutative justice, the 
minister's liglit to a support must be conceded, 

13. If others he partakers of (this) power over you, 
(are) not we rather P Nevertheless we have not used 
this power ; but suffer all things, lest we should hinder 
the gospel of Christ. 

This is an argument dii'ected specially to the Corinthians. 
They had recognized in other teachers the right to a support ; 
they could not, therefore, witli any show of reason, deny it to 
the apostle. iTiis power over you (t^s vfi&y t^iwws^, i. e. the 
right of which yon are the objects. For tliis use ot the geni- 
tive, (poiner of you, tor power over you), compai-e Matt, 10, 1. 
John 17, 2. llndispntable as this right was in tiie case of 
Paul, he did not exercise it, hut suffered all thinga, i, e. en- 
dured all kinds of privations. The word means to bear in si- 
lence. Zest we should hinder (place any hindei-ance in the 
way o^ the gospel of Christ. Under the circumstances in 
which Paul was placed, sun-ounded by implacable enemies, it 
would have hindered the gospel had he done any thing which 
gave the least ground to question the parity of his motives. 
He was willing to suffer any thing rather than to give his op- 
ponents the slightest pretext for tiieir opposition to him. 

13. Do ye not know that they which minister about 
holy things live (of the things) of the temple ? and they 
which wait at the altar are partakers with the altar ? 

What Paul here says is true of all religions, though his 
reference is probably only to the Jewish. Those which min- 
ister about holy things {oi ra Upa cpya(6nivoi) ; those who per- 
form the sacred services, i, e, fjioss who offer sacrifices. JSat 
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of the templBj i. e, they derive their support from the temple. 
Those attending the altar share with the altar, i. e. the piiests 
receive a portion of the sacrifices offered on the altar. If this 
was an institution ordained by God himself, ander the old dis- 
pensation, it has.the sanction of divine authority. The apos- 
tle's concluding and conclusive argument on this subject is 
contained in the following verse. 

14. Even so hath the Lord ordained that tliey 
which preach the gospel should hve of the gospel. 

Msen so {ovria Kai), 30 also, i. e. as God had ordained under 
the Old Testament, so also the Lord {i. e. ChristJ Lad ordained 
under the Kew. Christ has made the same ordinance respect- 
ing the nainistera of the gospel, that God made respecting the 
priests of the law. The Mord hath ordained that, San., (Sif- 
To^t Tois), he commanded those who^each, &a. It was a com- 
mand to ministei-a themselves not to seek theii- support from 
seculai" occupations ; but to live of the gospel, as the priests 
lived of the temj)le. Matt. 10, 10. Luke 10, 8. This is the 
law of Christ, obligatory on ministere and people ; on the lat- 
ter to give, and on the foi-mer to seek a support from the 
church and not from worldly avocations. There ai'e cii'cum- 
stanees under which, as the case of Paul shows, this command 
ceases to be binding on preachers. These are exceptions, to 
be justified, each on its own merits ; the rule, as a rule, re- 
mans in force. If this subject were viewed in this hght, both 
by preachers and people, there would be little difficulty in sus- 
taining the gospel, and few ministers would be distracted by 
worldly pursuits. 

15. But I have used none of these things : neither 
have 1 written these things, that it should be so done 
nnto me : for (it were) better for me to die, than that 
any man should make my glorying void. 

NoTie of these things, may refer to the various arguments 
above mentioned. 'I have availed myself of none of these 
arguments ; ' or, it may refer to the right itself, which was 
manifold, the right of a recompense for labour, v. 7 ; the right 
to an equivalent for benefits conferred, v. 11 ; the right to be 
treated as other ministers were, v. 12; the right to be dealt 
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With according to the law of God in the Old Testament, and 
of Chi'iat in tiie New, ' I have naed none of these rights. 
ITeither have I written these things that it should (in future) 
be so done (i. e. according to what I have written) iinto me 
{iv iimO), in my case. Paul had no intention of changing his 
course in this matter. The reason for this determination he 
immediately assigns. For it were better for me to die than 
tltat any man should make my glorying void, that is, deprive 
me of my ground of glorying. What enabled Paul to ^e his 
enemies with joyful confidence, was his disinterested self-deni- 
al in preaching the gospel without reward. And this he calls 
his {xirvx^iia), or ground of boasting. That this, and not 
merely preaching the j^ospel, was the proof of his integrity to 
which he could confidently refer, he shows in the following 



16. Por tliougli I preach the gospel, I have nothing 
to glory of : for necessity is laid upon me ; yea, woe is 
unto me, if I preach not the gospd ! 

The reason why it was so important to him to refuse all 
remuneration as a minister was, that olihmgh hepreadied the 
gospel that was no (nonixvy/m), ground of boasting to him. 
That he was bound to do, yea, woe was denounced gainst 
him unless he did preach it. Nothing could he a ground of 
boasting, but something which he was free to do, or not to do. 
He was free to receive or to refuse a remuneration for preach- 
ing ; and therefore his refusing to do so was a ground of glo- 
rying, that is, a proof of integrity to which he could with 
confidence appeaL 

17. For if I do this tiling willingly, I have a reward: 
but if against my will, a dispensation (of the gospe!) is 
committed unto me. 

This is the proof that preaching was no ground of boasting. 
If he preached wiUingly, i. e. if it were optional with him to 
preach or not to preach, tlien it would be a ground of boast- 
mg ; but if he did it unvsiUingly, i, e, if it was not optional 
with him, (as was in fact the case), ho was only discharging 
an olBcial duty, and had nothing to boast of; That Paul 
preached the gospel willingly, that he esteemed it his highest 
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joy and gloi-v, ia abundantly evident from hia history and 
ritbgs." Rom. 1,5. 11,13. 15,15.10. I Cor. 15, 9. 



10. Gal, 1,15, 16. Eph. 3, 8. Tlie difference, therefore, here 
expressed between (iicbiv and okoiv), wiUing and umoilliny, is 
not the difference between cheermly and reluctantly, but be- 
tween optional and obligatory. He says he had a diq)enaation 
or stewardship (oucovo/ti^ comnaitted to him. These stewards 
(oEkovojaoi) were commonly elayes. There is a great difference 
between what a slave does in obedience to a command, and 
what a man volunteers to do of his own accord. And this is 
the precise difference to which the apostle here refers. The 
slave may fee! honoured by the command of his master, and 
obey him gladly, still it is but a service. So Paul was com- 
manded to preach the gospel, and he did it with hia whole 
heart; but he was not commanded to refuse to receive a sup- 
port from the churches. The former, therefore, was not a 
ground of boasting, not a thing for which he could claim the 
reward of special confidence ; the latter was. He could ap- 
peal to it as a proof, not only of his obedience, but of the 
purity of the motive which prompted that obedience. A phy- 
sician may attend the sick from the highest motives, though 
he receives a remuneration for hia services. But when he at- 
tends the poor gratuitously, though the motives may be no 
higher, the evidence of their purity is placed beyond question. 
Paul's gi-outtd of glorying, therefore, was not preaching, for 
that was a matter of obligation ; but hia preaching gratuitous- 
ly, which was altogether optional. IfJ says he, my preaching 
is optional, Iham a retoard; not in the sense of merit in the 
sight of God, but in the general sense of recompense. He 

gained something by it. He gained the confidence even of 
is enemies. But as preaching was not optioBid but obligato- 
ry, he did not gain confidence by it. Mere preaching, there- 
fore, was not a (Kav^fia) groundof boasting, hut preaching 
gratuitously was. A dispensation of the gospel is committed 
to me ; in the Greek it is simply, ' Taw, mtrusfed with a stew- 
ardship (comp. Gal. 2, 7, i. e. an office), which I am bound to 
discharge, X am in this matter a mere servant.' The princi- 
ple on which the apostle's argument is founded is recognized 
by our Lord, when he said, "When ye shall have done all 
tliose things which are commanded you, say, We are unprofit- 
able servants : we have done that which was our duty to do," 
Luke 17, 10. 
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18. Wliat is my reward then? (Verily) that, when 
I preach the gospel, I may make the gospel of Christ 
without charge, that I abuse not my power in the 
gospel. 

To do what he waa commMided was no ground of re- 
irard ; but to preach the gospel without chai'ge was something 
of wliich he could boast, i. e. make a ground of confidence. 
What then is my reward f i. e. ivhat constitutes my reward? 
in the sense expldned ; what gives me a ground of boasting ? 
The answer foUowa, (iVa being used instead of the exegetjcal 
infinitive ; comp. John 15, 8. 1 John 4, 17.) that preaching I 
should make the goepd free of charge. In other words, that 
I should not use my right in the gospel. In other words, 
Paul's reward was to sacrifice himself for others. He epealts 
of his being permitted to serve others gratuitously as a re- 
ward. And so it was, not only because it was an bonoor and 
happiness to be allowed to serve Christ in thus serving his 
people ; but also because it secured him the confidence of 
those among whom he labonred by proving his disinterested- 
ness. The common version, that J abuse not, althongh agree- 
able to the common meaning of KaTa;^pao;wii, is not consistent 
with the context, and is not demanded by the iisage of the 
word ; sec 7, 31. It waa not the abuse, but the use of his 
right to be supported, that the apostle had renounced. 

19. Per though I be free from all (men), yet have 
I made myself servant unto all, that I might gain the 
more. 

The apostle's aelf-denial and accommodation of liimself to 
tlie weakness and prejudices of others, was not confined to the 
point of which he bad been speaking. He constantly acted 
upon the principle of abstaining in thmgs indifferent, from in- 
sisting on his rights. Though free from, aU, i. e. independent 
of all men, and under no obligation to conform my conduct to 
their opinions, / subjected myself to all. In what way he did 
this, and to what extent, is explained by what follows. His 
motive in thna accommodating himself to others, was, that he 
might gain the more, or the greater number, the majoiity ; 
comp. 10, 5. No one was more yielding in matters of indiffer- 
ence, no one was more unyielding in matters of principle than 
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this apostle. So long as tilings indifferent ivere regarded s.9 
such, lie was ready to accommodate himself to the most un- 
reasonable prejudices ; but when they were insisted upon as 
matters of necessity, he would not give plaeo, no not for an 
hour, GaL 2, 6. 

20. And unto the Jews I became as a Jew, that I 
might gain the Jews ; to them that are nnder the law, 
as under the law, that I might gahi them that are 
under the law ; 

To the Jews he became as a Jew, i. e. he acted as they 
acted, he confomied to theii- usages, obsei-ved the law, avow- 
ing at the same time that he did it as a matter of accommoda- 
tion. Wherever the fiiir inference from his eomphance would 
have been that he regarded these Jewish observances as neces- 
sary, he strenuously refused compliance. His conduct in re- 
lation to Timothy and Titus, before refeiTed to, shows the 
principle on which he acted. The former he circumcised, be- 
cause it was regarded as a concession. The latter he refused 
to circumcise, because it was demanded as a matter of neces- 
sity. There are two things, therefore, to be carefully observed 
in all cases of concession to the opinions and practices of 
othei's: first, that the point conceded be a matter of indiffer- 
ence ; for Paul never yielded in the smallest measure to any 
thing which was in itself wrong. In this his conduct was di- 
rectly the opposite to that of those who accommodate them- 
selves to the sins of men, or to the superstitious observances 
of false religions. And secondly, that the concession does not 
involve any admission that what is in fact indifferent is a mat- 
ter of moral obhgation. The extent to which Paul went to 
conciliate the Jews may be learnt fi-om what is recorded in 
Acts 21, 18-2T. 

To those under the law. These were not converted Jews, 
because they were already gained to the gospel, and did not 
need to be won, which is the sense in which the expression to 

fain is used in this verae, as he had just spoken of gaining the 
ews. Perhaps those imder the law, as disfmguished from 
Jews, were proselytes, i. e. Gentiles who had eim)raced Juda- 
ism. But most of these proselytes were not strictly wwtfer the 
law. Tiiey acknowledged Jehovah to be the only true God, 
but did not subject themselves to the Mosaic institutions. The 
common opinion is, that this clause is only explanatory of the 
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formei', ' To the Jews, i. e, to those under the law, I liecame 
as a Jew, i. e. as one under the law.' 

" Not being myaelf under the law," /i^ Siv ofiros irm vofi-ov. 
Tiiis elauae happened to be omitted from tbe Elziver edition 
of the Greek Testament from which our translation was made, 
and therefore fails in the common English veimon. It is 
found, however, in all the more ancient manaacrtpts, in many 
of the fethei-s and early versions, and is therefore adopted by 
most modern editors. The internal evidence is also in its 
favour. It was irapoi-tant for Paul to say that although acting 
as under the law, ne was not under it ; because it was a fun- 
damental pi-inciple of the gospel which he preached, that be- 
lievers are freed from the law. " We ai'e not under law, but 
under grace," Rom. 6, 14. It was necessary, therefore, that 
his compliance with the Jewish law should be recognized as a 
matter of voluntary concession. 

31. To them that are without law, as without law, 
(being not without law to God, but under the law to 
Christ,) that I might gain them that are without law. 

Those withmtt law were the heathen, who had no wiitten 
revelation as the rule of their conduct; comp. Rom. 2, 12- 
As, however, the word (aw/io?), without law, means also recTe- 
less, regai'dless of moral restraints, Paul is careful to explain 
in what sense he acted as without law. When among the 
Gentiles he did not conform to the Jewish law ; in that sense, 
he was without law ; but he did not act as mthout law to 
God, i. e. without regard to the obligation of the moral law ; 
but as under late to Christ, i. e. as recognizing his obligation 
to obey Christ, whose will is tbe highest rule of duty. In 
other words, he was not tmder tbe Jewish law ; but he was 
under the moral law. lie disregarded the Jewish law that he 
might gain those without law, i. e. tbe Gentiles. When in 
Jerusalem, he conformed to the Jewish law ; when in Antioch 
he refused to do so, and rebuked Peter for acting as a Jew 
among the Gentiles, Gal. 2, 11-21. It would have greatly im- 
peded, if not entirely prevented, the progress of the gospel 
among the heathen, had it been burdened with the whole 
weight of the Jewish ceremonies and restrictions. Pete:- him- 
self had told even the Jews that the Mosiuc law was a yoke 
which neither they nor their fathers had been able to hear, 
Acts 15, 10, And Paul said to tbe Galatians, that he had re- 
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sisted tlie Jiidaizers, ia order that the truth of the gospel 
might remain with them, Gal. 2, 5. 

33. To the weak became I as weak, that I might 
gain the weak : 1 am made all things to all (men), that 
I might by all means save some. 

By tli& weaJc maiij- imderatand the Jews and Gentiles eon- 
eidered under another aspect, i. e. as destitute of the power to 
comprehend and appreciate the gospel. The only reason foi 
this interpretation is the a^umption that to gain in this con- 
nection must mean to convei-t, or make Christians of, and 
therefore, those to he gained must be those who were not 
Christians. Eat the word means merely to win over, to bring 
to proper views, and therefore may be nsed in reference to 
weak and supsretitious believers as well as of unconvei'ted 
Jews and Gentiles. As iu the preceding chapter tfte weak 
mean weak Christians, men who were not clear and decided 
in theii- views, and as the very design of the whole discussion 
wBS to induce the more enlightened Corinthian Christians to 
accommodate themselves to those weaker brethren, it is alto- 

fstber more natural to understand it in the same way here, 
an! holds himself up as an example. To the weak he became 
as weak ; he accommodated himself to their prejudices that 
he might win them over to better views. And he wished the 
Corinthians to do the same. lam made aU things to aU men. 
This generalizes all that had been said. It was not to this or 
that class of men, that he was thus conciliatory, but to all 
classes, and as to all matters of indifference ; that he might at 
ail events (wcivtu)!) saue some. 

23. And this I do for the gospel's sake, that I 
might be partaker thereof with (you). 

Tills I do y or, according to the reading now generally 
adopted (iraira instead of toCto), I do all thinm ; ' my whole 
coarse of action, not merely in thus accommodating myself to 
the prejudices of others, but in eveiy thing else, is regulated 
for the promotion of the gospel.' This gives a better sense ; 
for to say, This I do, would be only to repeat what is included 
in the preceding verse. Paul lived for the gospel. He did all 
things for it. That I may be a joint-partaker thereof, i. e. a 
partaker with others ; not, with ymt, aa there is notliing to 
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confino the statement to the Coi'inthiang, To be a partaker 
ol'tlie gospel, means, of course, to be a partaker of its bene- 
fits ; the subject of the redemption which it announces. It is 
necessary to live for the gospel, in order to be a pai-taker of 
the gospel. 

24. Know ye not that they which run in a race 
rnn all, but one receiveth the prize ? So nm, that ye 
may obtain. 

An exhortation to self-denial and exertion, clothed in fig- 
urative language. As the exhortatioa is addressed principally 
to the Gentile converts, the imagery used is derived from the 
public games with which they were so familiar. These games, 
the Olympian and Isthmian, the latter celebrated every third 
summer in the neighbourhood of Corinth, were the occasions 
for the concourse of the people from all parts of Greece. The 
contests in them excited the greatest emulation in all classes 
of the inhabitants. Even the Koman emperors did not reiuse 
to enter the lists. To be a victor was to be immortalized with 
such immortality as the breath of man can give. To Greeks, 
therefore, no allusions could be more intelligible, or more 
effective, than those to these institutions, which have nothing 
to answer to them in modem times. 

JTnow ye not. He took ibr granted they were familiar 
with the roles of the games to which he referred. ?R«( those 
running in a race ; litei-allyin the staditmi or circus in which 
the games were celebrated, so called because it was a stadium 
(a little more than two hundred yards) in length. All run. 
Old one obtains the priee. It was not enough to start in this 
race ; it was not enough to persevere almost to the end ; it 
was necessary to outrun all competitors and be first at the 
goal. But one took the prize. So run that ye may obtain. 
That is, run as that one runs, in order that ye may obtain. 
The greatest self-denial in preparation, and the greatest effort 
in the contest, were necessary to success. In the Christian 
race there are many victors ; but the point of the exhortation 
is, that all should i-un as the one victor ran in the Grecian 
games. 

25. And every man that striveth for the mastery is 
temperate in aU things. Now they (do it) to obtain a 
corruptible crown ; but we an incomiptible. 
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Every one who striveth, &c. (irSs o u-yiuvi^o/*^"') every one 
accustomed to contend, i. e. every professioual athlete. The 
word includes all kinds of contests, whether in running, 
wrestling or fighting. Is temperate in aU things, i. e. controls 
himself as to all things. He exercises selt-denial in diet, in 
bodily indulgences, and by pmnfui and protracted discipline. 
The ancient writers abound in rules of abstinence and esercise, 
to be observed by competitors in preparation for the games. 
Tliey indeed for a corruptible crown, we for an incorruptible. 
If the heathen submitted to such severe discipline to gain a 
wreath of olive or garland of pine leaves, shall not Christians 
do as much for a crown of righteousness which fadeth not 
away? 

36. I therefore so run, not as uncertainly ; so fight 
I, not as one that beateth the fur : 

J therefore, i. e. b 
cess. So run, i, e, j-i 

uncertainly (iSijAios). That may mean unconapiauottaly, not 
as one unseen, but as one on whom all eyea are fixed. Or more 
probably the idea is, not as one runs who is uncertain where 
or for what he is running. A man who rims uncertain as to 
his course or object, runs without spirit or effort. So fight I. 
The allusion is here to boxing, or fighting with the fist. iVbi 
as one beating the air. Here again the figare is doabtful. A 
man who is merely exercising, without an antagonist, may be 
said to smite the air. A man puts forth little strength in such 
a sham confiiet. Or the man who aims at his antagonist, and 
iaile to hit him, smites the air. This is the better explanation. 
ViEGiL has the same figure to express the same idea. He says 
of a boxer who missed his antagonist, " vires in ventum efi"!!- 
dit." ^n. V. 446. In either way the meaning is the same. 
Nothing is accomplished. The effort is in vain. In 14, 9, the 
apostle says of those who speak in an nnknown tongue, that 
they speah into the air. That is, they speak to no effect. 

27. But I keep under my body, and bring (it) into 
subjection : lest that by any means, when I. have 
preached to others, I myself should be a cast-away. 

In opporition to the fruitless or objectless fighting just de- 
scribed, Paul says, Iheep under my body; literally Jbruise 
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my iody. (SirioiriuJ^tJ, to smile lender the eye, to bruise, to 
smite, Luke 18, 5.) His antagonist was bis body, which he so 
emote, i. e. so dealt with, as to bring it into subjeotion ; liter- 
ally, to lead about as a slave. Perhaps in reference to the 
custom of the victor leading about bia conquered antagonist 
as a servant ; though this is doubtful. The body, as in part 
the seat and organ of sin, ia used for our whole sinfal nature. 
Iiom. 8, 13. It was not merely his sensual nature that Paul 
endeavoured to bring into subjection, but all the evil propensi- 
ties and passions of his heart. I^st having preached to others 
(jtijpu'^M). Perhaps the apostle means to adhere to the figure 
and aay, ' Lest having acted the part of a herald, (whose office 
at the Grecian games was to proclaim the rules of the contest 
and to summon the competitors or combatants to the lists,) 
he himself should be judged unworthy of the prize.' As, how- 
ever, the word is so often used for preaching tJie gospel, he 
may intend to drop the figure and say, * He made these strenu- 
ous exertions, lest, having preached the gospel to others, he 
himself should become (aSottt/ios) a reprobate, one rejected.' 
What an argument and what a reproof is this ! The reckless 
and listless Corinthians thought they could safely indulge 
themselves to the veiy verge ofsin, while this devoted aposUe 
con.sidered himself as engaged in a Ufe-straggle for his salva^ 
tion. This same apostle, however, who evidently acted on the 
principle that the righteous scarcely are saved, and that the 
kingdom of heaven siiffereth violence, at other tames breaks 
out in the most joyful assurance of salvation, and says that he 
was persuaded that nothing in heaven, earth or hell could ever 
separate him from the love of God. Rom. 8, 38. 39. The one 
state of mind is the necessary condition of the other. It is 
only those who are conscious of this constant and deadly 
struggle with sin, to whom this assurance is given. In the 
very same breath Paul says, " O wretched man that I am ; " 
and, "Thanks be to God who giveth us the victory," Rom. 7, 
24. 25. It is the indolent and self-indulgent Christian who ia 
always in doubt. 
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1 self-aenUl and caution, ts. 1-13. Ej 
the sacriHoIal feasts of the heathen, v 
to the uss of meat siicrifioed to idols, v 



The necessity of se^-denial arg\ied from the case of the 
Israelites, vs. 1-13. 
At the close of the preceding cliapter the apoatle had eshoi-ted 
his readers to self-denial and effort, in order to secure the 
cro\TO of life. He here enforces that exhortation, by showing 
how disastrous had been the want of such self-control in the 
case of the Israelites. They had been highly fevoured aa well 
as we. They had been miraeulously guided by the pillar of 
cloud ; they had been led through the Red Sea ; they bad 
been fed with mMioa from heaven, and with water from the 
rock ; and yet the great majority of them perished, vs. 1-5. 
This is a solemn warning to Christians not to give way to 
temptation, as the Israebtes did, v. 6. That is, not to be led 
into idolajiy, v. ^, nor into fornication, v. 8, nor into tempting 
Christ, V. S, nor into murmuring, v. 10. In all these points 
the experience of the Israelites was a warning to Christians ; 
and therefore those who thought themaelves secure should 
take heed lest they fall, vs. 11. 12. God is mercifuJ, and would 
not suffer them to be too severely tempted, v. 13. 

1. Moreover, bretliren, I would not that ye should 
be ignorant, how that all our fathers were under the 
cloud, and all passed through the sea ; 

Moreover. The true reading is not (Se) moreover, but (yap) 
for, which marks the connection with what precedes. ' We 
must use self-denial and effort ; for, brethren, our fathers, not- 
withstanding all they espeiienced, perished.' I would not 
ham yoit ignorant, Rom. 1, 10, 11, 25, a formula used when 
something specially important is to be presented. That (not 
Aow tha^. AU our fathers. The emphasis is on ali. ' All 
onr fethers left Egypt; Caleb and Joshua alone entered the 
promised land,' All run, but one obtains the prize. The his- 
tory of the church affords no incident better suited to enforce 
the necessity of guarding against fidse security, than that se- 
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lected by the apostle. The Israelites doiilstlcss felt, as they 
stood on the otner side of the Red Sea, that all danger was 
over, and that their entrance into the land of promise was se- 
cured. They had however a journey beset with dangers be- 
fore them, and perished because they thought there was no 
need of exertion. So the Corinthians, when brought to the 
knowledge of the gospel, thought heaven secure, Paul re- 
minds them that they had only entered on the way, and would 
certainly perish unless they exercised constant self denial. Out 
fathers. Abraham is our father, though we are not his natural 
doscendanta. And the Israelites were the fathera of the Co- 
rinthian Christians, although most of them were Gentiles. 
Although this is true, it is probable that the apostle, although 
wi-iting to a church, many, if not most, of whose members 
were of heathen origin, speaks as a Jew to Jews ; as he often 
addresses a congregation as a whole, when what he says has 
reference only to a part. 

Were vnd&r the cloud, not underneath it, but under its 
guidance. Ex. 13, 21. "The Lord went before them by day 
in a pillar of cloud, to lead them ; and by night in a pillar of 
fire to give them light, to go by day and night." See Num. 
C, 15. 23. U, 14. Dent. 1, 83. Ps. 78, 14. &o. No more deci- 
sive evidence could have been given of their election as a peo- 
ple, than tliis supernatural gmdanoe. The symbol of the divine 
presence and favour was before their eyes day and night. If 
any people ever had reason to think their salvation secure, it 
was those whom God thns wonderfully guided. They all 
passed through the sea. Wonld God permit those to perish 
for whom he had wrought so signal a deliverance, and for 
whose sake he saerificed the hosts of Egypt? Tet their car- 
casses were strewed in the wilderness. It is not enough, there- 
fore, to be recipients of extraordinary favours ; it is not enough 
to begin well. It is only by constant selt-denial and vigilance, 
that me promised reward can be obtained. This is the lesson 
the apostle intends to inculcate. 

2. And were all baptized * unto Moses in the cloud 
and in tlie sea ; 

Baptized milo Moses, i, e. in reference to Moses, so as by 

• Tht MSS. A. C. D. E. F. G. all read i0aT<uSrlina,', were baptised, insfead 
of cBanriiTarTo, allowed ihariselves to bs baptised ; and yet the fflnJority of edi- 
tors prefer tlie latter reading as the more dilEcnlt. 
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baptism to be mado his disciples. See 1, 13, Rom. 6, 3. In 
the dmid aiul in the sea. The clond and the sea did for them, 
iQ reference to Moaes, what baptiain does for us in reference 
to Christ. Their passage through the sea, and their guidance 
by the dond, was their baptism. It made them the disciples 
of Moaes ; placed them under obligation to recognize his di- 
vine commisaion and to submit to his authority. This is the 
only point of analogy between the oases, and it is all the apos- 
tle's alignment requires. One class of commentators says that 
they were immei-sed in the sea, and therefore it was a bap- 
tism ; another says, the cloud rained upon them, and on that 
account they are s^d to have been baptized. Both sugges- 
tions are equally forced. For the people were baptized as 
much in the cloud as in the sea ; but they were not immersed 
in the cloud nor sprinlded by the sea. There is no allusion to 
the mode of baptism. Neither is the point of analogy to be 
sought in the lact, that the cloud was vapour and the sea 
water, The cloud by night was fire. The point of similarity 
is to be found, not in any thing external, but in the effect pro- 
duced. The display of God'a power in the cloud and in the 
sea, brought the people into the relation of disciples to Moses. 
It inaugurated the congregation, and, as it were, baptized 
them to him, bound them to aeiTe and follow hira, 

3. And did all eat the same spiritual meat; 

As they had tlieir baptism, so they had their eucharist ; 
and they all had it. They all eat the same spiritual meat. 
They were all alike favoured, and had therefore ecjual grounds 
of hope. Yet how few of them reached the promised rest ! 

The reference is here obviously to the manna, which the 
apostle calls spiritual meat. Why it is so called is very doubt- 
ful. 1. The word spin'(wfl!?maymean,partakingofthenature 
of spirit, a sense attributed to the word ml 5, 44, where, "spir- 
itual body" is assumed to mean a refined, aetheilal body. 
The manna, according to this view, is called spiritual meat, be- 
cause it was a refined kind of food ; much in the way in which 
we use the word celestial as an epithet of excellence. This in- 
terpretation derives some support fcom Pe. 18, 25, where the 
manna is called " angels' food," By Josepbus, A. Ill, 1, 6, it 
is called, " divine and wonderful food." 2. A second inter- 
pretation assumes that spiritual means having a spiritual im- 
port. " Spiritual meat " would then be equivSent to typical. 
'They eat of that bread which was the type of the true broad 
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from heaven.' Neither of these views, however, is consist- 
ent with the scriptural use of the word. Spiritual neither 
means refined nor typical. la 15, 44, " spiritual body " meana 
a body adapted to the spirit as its organ. 3. Others give the 
word here its vei-y common eea3e,per!amin(7 to tke spirit ; as, 
in the preceding chapter, " carnal things " are things pei-tain- 
itig to the body, and " spiritual things" are things pertaining 
to the soul. The manna, according to this in terpre cation, was 
designed not only for the body, but for the eouL It was spir- 
itual food ; food intended for the spirit, because attended by 
the Holy Spin* and made the means of spiritual nourishment. 
This is a very oomnaonly received interpretation. Oalvin as- 
sumes it to be the only possible meaning of the passage, and 
founds on it an argument for his favourite doetime, that the 
sacraments of the Old Testament had the same efficacy aa 
those of the Hew. But this exalts the manna into a sacra- 
ment, which it waa not. It was designed for ordinary food ; 
as Nehemiah (9,15) says, "Thou gavest them bread from 
heaven for their hanger, and broughtest forth for them water 
out of the rock for their thirst." And our Lord represents it 
in the same light, when he sidd, " Youi- fathers did eat manna 
ill the wilderness and are dead." John 6, 48. He contrasts 
himself as the trae bread from heaven wliich gives life to the 
soul, with the manna which had no spiiitaal eSioacy. 4. One 
of the moat common meanings of the word ^ritual in ^aAp- 
t\i.r& is, derived from the Spirit. Spiritual gifts and spiritual 
blessings are gifts and blessings of which the Spirit is the 
author. Every thing which God does in natnre and in grace, 
lie does by the Spirit. He garnished the heavens by the 
Spirit ; and the Spirit renews the face of the eaiiJi. When 
theretbre it is said, God gave them bread from heaven to eat, 
it means that the Spirit gave it ; for God gave it through the 
Spirit. Thus God is said to renew and sanctify men, because 
the Spirit of God is the author of regeneration and sanetifica- 
tion. The manna therefore was spiritual food, in the same 
sense in which the special gifts of God are called spiritual giila. 
That is, it was given by the Spirit. It was not natural food, 
l>ut food miraculously provided. In the same sense, in the 
next verse, the water is called ajdritual c&-ink, because miracu- 
lously produced. In Gal. 4, 29, the natural birth of Isaac is 
said to have been <{fter the Spirit, because due to the spe- 
cial inteiTention of God. As the miraculous deliverance and 
miraculous guidance of the Israelites was their baptism, so 
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tbeir being miraculously fed ivas their Lord's Supper. They 
were as eigna) marks of the diviue presence and tavoiu- as sa- 
craments are to us. If theii- privileges did not prevent their 
perishing in the wilderness, ours iviil not save na. If the want 
of self-denial and vigilance destroyed them, it wiil destroy «s. 

4. And did all drink the same spiritual drink ; for 
they drank of that spiritual Rock that followed them :. 
and that Rock was Christ. 

The water which they drank was spirihial, because derived 
from the Sphit, i. e. by tiie special intervention of God, They 
all drank {hrtov) of it once when first provided, and they con- 
tinued to drink {pklvov) of it, for it foOowed them. Whatever 
difficulties may he connected ^vith the interpretation of this 
verse, two things are therein plainly taught. Firat, that the 
Israe^tes were constantly supplied in a miraculous manner 
with water ; and secondly, that tlie source of that supply was 
Chi'ist. The principal difficulties in the passage are, the de- 
claration that the rook followed the Israelites ; and that the 
rook was Christ. How ara these statements to he under- 
stood? I. Some take the passage literally, and assume that 
the rock smitten by Moses actu^y rolled after the Israelites 
during all their journey. Such was the tradition of the Jews, 
as is abundautlv proved by the quotations from their writings, 
by Wetstein, Schoettgen and Lightfoot,* According to the 
local tradition, as old at least as the Koran, the rock smitten 
by Moses was not part of the mountain, but a detached rock, 
pierced with holes whence the water is said to have flowed. 
This view of the passage makes the apostle responsible for a 
Jewish iable, and is inconsistent with his divine authority. 
Those who adopt this interpretation do not suppose that tho 
rock actually followed the Israelites, but that the apostle was 
misled by the tradition of his times. 2, Others say that by 
the rock following them is meant that the water out of the 
rock followed them. There is nothing unnatm^al in this. To 
say that the vines of France follow the people wherever they 
go, would be no violent figure to express the fact that tho 
wine produced by those vines followed them. No man at 
least would be disposed to understand the expression literally, 

* Foit (illo putcus Num. 21, IG) Hsut petra, slcut alvtus apoin p| gloljoeus, 
K TolntiiYi^ &D., ut ivit cum ip^e in ittncribu^ ipsaruiTi. UmaiaidlAnr It. S. 1, 
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1)1 Fs. 105, 41, it is said, " He opened tlie rock, and the waters 
gushed out ; they rau in. diy places like a river," which at least 
proves that the supply of watev ivas very copious, and flowed 
to a considerable distaaoe. S. It is not necessary, however, to 
assume that either the rocli or the water out of the rock fol- 
lowed them. The rock that followed them was Christ. The 
Logos, the manifested Jehovah, who attended the Israelites 
iu their journey, was the Son of God who assumed our nature, 
and was the Christ. It was he who supplied their wants. 
He was to them the fountain of living waters. He was the 
itpirituai rock of which they drank. The word spiritital may 
have the same general force here as in the preceding clauses. 
The bread and water are called spiritual because supernatural. 
So the rock was a supernatural rook, though in a somewhat 
different sense. The manna was supernatural as to its origin; 
the i-ock, as to its nature. It is not uncommon for a word to 
be taken in the same connection in different, though nearly 
allied senses. Compare the use of this word spiritual in 2, 15 
and 3, 1 ; and ^eijiH and ^epet in 3, 17. But in what sense 
was the rock Christ ? Not that Christ appeared under the 
form of a rock ; nor that the rock was a type of Christ, for 
that does not suit the connection. The idea is not that they 
drank of the typical rock ; it was not the type but the anti- 
type that si^plied their wants. The expression is simplj 
iigurative. Christ was the rock in the same sense that he is 
tlie vine. He was the source of all the support which the 
Israelites enjoyed during their joavney in the wilderness. 

This passage distinctly asserts not only the preSxistence 
of our Lord, but also that he was the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament. He who appeared to Moses and announced him- 
self as Jehovah, the God of Abraham, who commissioned him 
to go to Pharaoh, who delivered the people out of Egypt, who 
appeared on Horeb, who led the people through the wilder- 
ness, who dwelt in the temple, who manifested himself to 
Isaiah, who was to appear personally in the fulness of time, is 
the person who was bom of a vu'gin, and manifested himself 
in the flesh. He is called, therefore, in the Old Testament, an 
angel, the angel of Jehovah, Jehovah, the Supreme Lord, the 
Blighty God, the Son of God — one whom God sent — one with 
iiiin, therefore, as to substance, but a distinct person. Our 
Ijord said, Abraham saw his day, for he was before Abraham, 
John 8, 68 ; John says, 12, 41, Isaiah beheld his glory in the 
temple ; Paul says, the Israelites tempted him in the wilder- 
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ness, 1 Cor. 10, 9, and that Moses Buffered his reproach, Heb, 
11, 26 ; Jude 5, Bays, the Lord, or (as Lachmanti, after the an- 
cient MSS. and verdons, reads) Jesus, saved his people out of 
Egypt, This truth eai-ly impressed itself on the mind of the 
CEi-istian church, as appears from the prayer in the ancient 
Liturgies, O Adonai (Supreme Lord), et Dnx Domfls Israel, 
qui Mosi in igne flarameo ruhi appamisti, et ei in Sina aquam 
dedisti, veni ad redimendum nos in brachio extraoto. 

I. But with many of them God was not well 
' : for they were overthrown in the wilderness. 
But, i. e. notwithstanding they had been thus highly fa- 
voured. "With many ; literally, with the greater number. 
Q-od was not well pleased, tliat is, he waa displeased, The 
proof of his displeasure was that they were overthroiBn in the 
wilderness. Literally, they were strewed as corpses in the wil- 
demess. Their patli through the desert could be traced by 
the bones of those who perished through the judgments 
of God. 

6, Now these things were our examples, to the in- 
tent we should not lust after evil things, as they also 
lusted. 

These things were our examples; literally, our types. A 
type is an impresaion ; any thing produced by blows ; then au 
impression which has a resemblance to something else ; then 
a model to which some other person or thing should be, or in 
point of fact would be, conformed. The Israelites and the 
tacts of their histoiy were our types, because we shall be con- 
formed to them if we do not exercise caution. Our doom will 
correspond to theira. They therefore stand as warnings to us. 
The particular thing against which their fate was designed to 
warn us, is lusting after evil. According to Num. 11, 4, the 
people lusted after, i. e. they inordinately longed for, the flesh- 
pots of Egypt, and said, Who shall give us flesh to eat ? God 
gave them their desire — "but while the flesh was yet between 
their teeth, he smote them, with a great plague, and the place 
was called the ' graves of lust,' for there they buried tlie peo- 
ple that lusted," Num. I1,S4. Comp.Ps. 78, 27-31, and lOo, 
14, 15. This was a pei-petual warning against the indulgence 
of inordinate desires for forbidden objeota. It was speciaily 
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appropriate as a warning to the Corinthians not to desire pai'- 
ticipation in the sacrificial feasts of t!ie heathen in which they 
had he en accustomed to indulge. 

7. Neither be ye idolaters, as (were) some of tliem ; 
as it is written, The people sat down to eat and drink, 
and rose up to play. 

The Corinthians were as much exposed to temptation on 
this subject as the Israelites had been, and were quite as Hable 
to fall into idolatrous practices. The Israelites did not con- 
sider themselves as idolaters when they made the golden calf; 
they did not believe that the second commandment forbade 
the'woi-ship of the true God by images, and it was Jehovah 
whom they designed to worship. The feast was proclaimed 
as a feast to Jehovah, Ex. 32, 6. They made the same excuse 
for the use of images as the Romanists now do ; and the same in 
effect as that which the Corinthians made for their compliance 
with heathen usages. The latter did not consider the partici- 
pation of the feasts in the idol's temple as an act of idolatry. 
As the Israelites perished for their sin, their excuse notwith- 
standing, so those who are in fiict idolaters, whether they so 
regard themselves or not, must expect a like fate. It is not 
enough to make a thing right, that we thinkit to be so. Things 
do not change their nature acoordmg to our thoughts about 
them. Murder ia murder, though man in his self-conceit and 
pride may call it justifiable homicide. 

They sat down to eat and to drink, i. e. of the sacrifices 
ofiered to Jehovah in the presence of the golden calf, as a 
symbol of creative power — and rose up to play, i. e. to dance, 
as that amusement was, among the ancients, connected with 
their religious feasts. Homer, Od. 8, 251. 

8. Neither let us commit fornication, as some of 
them committed, and fell in one day three and twenty 
thousand. 

Idolatry and fornication have always been so intimately 
connected that the former seldom fails to lead to the latter. 
This was illustrated in the case of the Israelites. Num. 25, 
1-9, " And the oeople began to commit whoredom with the 
daughters of Moab ; and they called the people unto the sacri- 
fices of their gods. . , . And Israel joined himself unto Baal- 
peor," This was a god of the Moabites, who was worshipped 
8* 
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by the prostitution of ^Ti'gins. Idolatiy and fornication were 
in tliat case inseparable. In Coriutb the principal temple was 
dedicated to Venus, and the homage paid to her was almost 
as corrupt as that rendered to Baal-peor. How could the 
Corinthians escape this evil if they allowed themselves to at- 
tend the sacrificial feaata withiii her temple— nnder the pr&- 
tence that sn idol is nothing? 

And were slain in one day three and twenty thousand. In 
the Hebrew Scriptures, the Septnagint, by Philo, Josephns 
and the Rabbis, the nnmber is given as twenty-fonr thou- 
sand. Both statements are equally correct. Nothing de- 
pended on the precise number. Any number between the 
two amounts may, according to common usace, be stated 
round'y as either the one or the other. The infallibility of the 
sacred wiiters consists In their saying precisely- what the Spirit 
of Grod designed they should say ; and the Spu-it deigned that 
they should apeak alter the manner of men — and call the hear 
vens solid and the earth flat, and use round numbers, without 
intending to be mathematically exact in common speech. The 
Bible, although perfectly divine, because the product of the 
Spirit of QioK, is perfectly human. The sacred writers spoke 
and wrote precisely an other men in their circumstances would 
have spoken and written, and yet ander such an influence as 
to make every thing they said correspond infallibly with the 
mind of the Spirit, When the hand of a master touches the 
organ we have one sound, and when he touches the harp we 
have another. So when tiie Spirit of God inspired Isaiah we 
had one strain, and when he inspired Amos, another, Moses 
and Paul were accustomed, like most other men, to use round 
numbers ; and they used them when under the influence of in- 
spiration just as they used other familiar forms of statement. 
Neither intended to speak with numerical exactness, which 
the occasion did not require. What a wonderful book is the 
Bible, written at intervals during a period of fifteen hundred 
years, when such apparitions of inaccuracy as this must be 
seized upon to impeach its infallibility ! 

9. Neither let us tempt Christ,® as some of them 
also tempted, and were destroyed of serpents, 

'InsteadofXp^^T&.tJieMSS.E.C,, and the Coptic and EHiiopio versions 
road Kipiav. The MS, A. bns btAy. Tha common test is snstainea Ijt tha 
M.SS, D, E. F. a H, I, K., \>y the Sjriac, Vulgate, the old Lntui and SaMdio ver- 
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Tq tempt is to try, either in the sense of aitemptiig, or of 
l^nfctin^ to the tesfc, with a good or evil intent. God is said to 
tempt his people, when he puts their faith and patience to the 
t«st for the sake of exercising and strengthening those graces, 
Ileb. 11, 17. Satan and evU men are said to tempt others, 
when tliey put their virtue to the teat with the design of se- 
ducing them into sin, Gal. 6, ], James 1, 3, Matt. 4, 1, &a 
Men are said to tempt God when they put his patience, fideli- 
ty or power to the tesfc. Acts 5, 9. Matt. 4, 1. Heb, 3, 9, It 
was thus the Israelites tempted him in the wilderness. They 
tried his forbearance, they provoked him. The exhortation is 
that we should not thus tempt Christ. This supposes that 
Christ has authority over us, that he is our moral governor to 
whom we are responsible, and who has the power to punish 
those who incur his displeasure. Li othei- words, the passage 
assumes that we stand m the relation to Christ which rational 
creatures can sustain to God alone. Christ, therefore, is God. 
Whether the Corinthians are warned agamst tempting Christ 
by their impatience and discontent, as the Israelites did in the 
particular case here referred to ; or whether they are cautioned 
against putting his fidelity to the test by running unnecessa/- 
rily into danger (see Matt. 4, t), is unceitain. ftobably the 
former. 

As same of them also tempted. As Christ is mentioned in 
the immediate context, it is most natural to supply the pro- 
noun him. 'Let us not tempt Christ, as they tempted Mm.'' 
This is not only the most natural explanation, bat it is sus- 
tained by a reference to v. 4, and by the imalogy of Scripture, 
as the Bible elsewhere teaches that the leader of the Israelites 
was the Son of God. It is only on theological grovmds, that 
is, to get rid of the authority of the passage as a proof of our 
Lord's diiTnity, that others jntei-pret the passage thus, ' Let us 
not tempt Christ, as they tempted God.' It is only one form 
of the argument, however, which is thus met. For according 
to this view the passage stiJl teaches that we sustain the rela- 
tion to Christ which tne Israelites sustained to God, And 
were destroyed of serpents. Num. 21, 6. The people pro- 
voked God by their complaints and by their regretting their 
dehverance out of Egypt. " And the Lord sent fiery serpents 

Kons, and by Chrysostom and other Fathers, It ia ratamed, therefore, by the 
msjority of editors. As the more difficult reading it is the more likely V> be 
the original one. The ffimptation was strong to change xp'""^^" i"'" xipiov, 
bnt no one ivould be disposed to put the former word for the latter. 
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among the people, and they hit the peopJe ; and much people 
of Israel died," Similar jiidgmenta awaited the Corinthians 
it' they exhausted the forbearance of the Lord. 

1 0. Neither murmur ye, as some of them also mur- 
mm'ed, and were destroyed of the destroyer. 

To murmur is to complain in a rehellions spirit. The 
reference is to Num. 14, 2, "And all the children of Israel 
murnmred ag^nst Moses and agamst Aaron : and the whole 
congregation said nnto them, Would God we had died in the 
land of Egypt! or would Cf od we had died in the wilderness," 
Vs. 11. 12, "And the Lord said nnto Moses, How long will 
this people provoke me ? and how long will it be ere they be- 
lieve me for all the signs which I have shown among them ? 
X will smite them with the pestilence, *fec." V. 27, "How 
long shall I bear with this evJl congregation which murmur 
agauiat me ? . . . Theii' carcasses shall ^1! in the wOdemess." 
Or the reference is to Num. 16, in which the rebelhon of Ko- 
rah is related, and the subsequent mnrmui-ing of the people, 
V. 41, in consequence of which fourteen thousand and seven 
hundred were destroyed by a plague, v. 49. In both cases 
the offence and pnnishment were the same. Tfere desiroj/ed 
of the destroyer, i. e, by an angel commissioned by God to use 
the pestilence as an instrument of destruction. Hence some- 
times the destruction is refeiTed to the pestilence, as in Num. 
14, 14 ; sometimes to the angel, as here ; and sometimes both 
the agent and the instrument are combined, as in 2 Sam. 24, 
16. See Acts 12, 23. 

11. Now all these things happened unto them for 
ensamples : and they are written for our admonition, 
upon whom the ends of the world are come. 

A.U these happened (i. e. continued to happen) to them for 
ensampks. Literally, they were types, see v. 6. They were 
Intended as historical pictures, to represent, as Calvin says, 
the effects of idolatry, fornication, murmuring, <fco. And tliey 
are written, &c. They were recorded that we might have the 
benefit of these dispensations, so that we might be admonished 
to avoid the sins which brought such judgments upon them. 
Upon whom the ends of the world (literally, of the affes) are 
come. That is, upon us who live duiing the last ages. Dura- 
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tion is sometimes conceived of a3 one, and is therefore ex- 
pressed by the singular alov ; sometimes as made up of distinct 
periods, and is then expressed by the plural uluivu. Hence we 
have the expressions a-vvreXna toO aVavos, and tu>v aUmov, Matt. 
24, 3. Heb. 9, 26, both signifying the completion of a given 
portion of duration, considered either as one or as made up of 
sevei'al periods. Sometimes these expreasiona refer to the 
close of the Jewish dispensation, and indicate the time of 
Christ's first coming ; sometimes they refer to the close of the 
present dispensation, and indicate the time of his second ad- 
vent. Matt. 13, 39, &c. See Eph. 1, 10, and Heb. 1, 1, lor 
eqaivalent forms of expression. As in Heb, 9, 26, the comple- 
tion of the ages means the end of the Jewish dispensation, so 
the ends of the ages may have the same meaning here. Or 
what, in this case, may be more natural, the meaning is that 
we are living during the last of those periods which are allot- 
ted to the duration of the world, or of the present order of 
thmgs. One series of ages tenuinated with the coming of 
Christ ; another, which is the last, is now passing. 

13. Wherefore let him that thinketh he standcth, 
take heed lest he fall. 

This indicates the design of the apostle in referring to the 
events above indicated in the history of the Israelites. There 
is perpetual danger of falling. No decree of progress we may 
have ah-eady made, no amount of privileges which we may 
have enjoyed, can justify the want of caution. Let hhn that 
thinketh he standeth, that is, let him who thinks himself seeine. 
This may refer either to security of salvation, or against the 
power of temptation. The two are very different, and rest 
generally on different grounds. False security of salvation 
commonly r^ts on the ground of onr belonging to a privileged 
body (the church), or to a privileged class (the elect). Both 
are equally fellacions. Neither the members of the church 
nor the elect can be saved unless they persevere in holiness; 
and they cannot persevere in holiness without continual watch- 
fulness and effort. False security as to our power to resist 
temptation rests on an overweening self confidence in our own 
strength. None are so liable to fall as they who, thinking them- 
selves strong, heedlessly run into temptation. This probably is 
the kind of lalso secunty against which the apostle warns the 
Corinthians, as he exhorts them immediately after to avoid 
temptation. 
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13. There hath no temptation taken you but such 
as is common to man ; but God (is) faithful, who will 
not suffer you to be tempted above that ye Eire able ; 
but will with the temptation also make a way to escape, 
that ye may be able to bear (it). 

No temptation, i. e. no trial, whether in the form of seduc- 
tions or of afflictions, has taJKn you bict such as is common to 
man; literally human, accommodated to human strength, 
such as men ai'e able to bear. ' Ton have been subjected to 
no superhuman or extraordinary temptations. Your trials 
bithei-to have been moderate ; and God will not suffer you to 
be undtily tried.' This is the ordinaiy interpretation of this 
pa^^e, and one which ^ves a simple and natural sense. It 
may, however, mean, ' Take heed lest ye fall. The tempta- 
tions which you have hitherto experienced are moderate com- 
pared to those to which you are hereafter to be subjected.' 
In this view, it is not so much an eacom'agement, as a warning 
that all danger was not over. The aposSe is supposed to re- 
fer to those peculiar trials which were to attend "the last 
times." As these times were at hand, the Coi-intbians were in 
circumstances which demanded peculiar care. They should 
not run into temptation, for the days were approaching when, 
if it were possible, even the elect would be deceived. As, 
however, there is no contrast between the present and the fu- 
ture intimated in the passage, the common interpretation is 
the more natural one. 

Sut God is faithful. He has promised to preserve hia 
people, and therefore hia iideli^ is concerned in not allowing 
them to be unduly tempted. Here, as in 1, 9, and every where 
else in Scripture, the security of believers is referred neither 
to the strength of the principle of grace infused into them by 
regeneration, nor to their own firmnesa, but to the fidelity of 
God. He has promised that those given to the Son as his in- 
heritanee, should never perish. They are kept, therefore, by 
the power of God, through fwth, unto salvation, 1 Peter 1, 4. 
This promise of security, however, is a promise of security 
from sin, and therefore those who fall into wilful and habitual 
sin are not the subjects of the promise. Should they fall, it is 
after a severe struggle, and they are soon renewed again unto 
repentance. The absolute security of believers, and tlie ne- 
cessity of <'.onstant watchfulness, are perfectly consistent. 
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Those wliom God has promised to save, he has promised to 
render watchful. Who will not suffer you to be tempted above 
that you are able, i. e, able to bear. This is the proof of'his fidel- 
ity, JBut will with the temptation make a way of esaape. This 
moiins either, that when the temptation comes, God mil make 
a way of escape ; or, that when God brings the temptation he 
will also bluing the way of escape. In the latter sense God is 
regarded as the author of the temptation, in the former he is 
not, Tlie latter is to be preferred on account of the <^-iv,mth, 
' He will make with the temptation a way of escape,' i. e. he 
makes the one, he ^vill make the other. The apostle James in- 
deed says, " God cannot be teinpted with evil, neither tempt- 
eth he any man," James 1, S. Jb tempt there, however, means 
to solicit, or attempt to seduce into sin. In that sense God 
tempts no man. Bat he does often put their ^ii'tue to the 
test, as in the case of Abraham. And in that sei^e he tempts 
or tries them. What the apostle here saya is, that when God 
thus tries his people it will not ha beyond their strength, and 
tliat he will always make a way of escape that they may be 
able to iear it. This expresses the design of God in making a 
way of escape. (The genitive tov twairSai, &c., is the genitive 
of'desiiifn) 

Proof that a'tendnnre in sacrificial fecfsla in a heathen 
temple ts idolatry. Vs. 14-22. 

ThiS whole disenasion aiose out of tlie question whether it 
wasliwfulto eat the saciifices offered to idols. Paul, while 
admitting that theie was nothing wrong in eating of such 
meat, exhorts the Cormthians to abstain for the sake of their 
weaker luethren Theit was another reason for this absti- 
nence , they might be led mto idolatiy. By going to the 
verge of the allowable, they might be drawn into the sinful. 
There was great danger that the Corinthians, convinced that 
an idol was nothing, might be induced to join the sacrificial 
feasts within the precincts of the temples. The danger was 
the greater, because such feasts, if held in a private house, lost 
their rehgioos character, and might be attended without 
scruple. To convince his reader's, fiiat if the feast was held in 
a temple, attendance upon it was an act of idolatry, is the ob- 
ject of (Jiis section. The apostle's argument is from analogy. 
Attendance on the Lord's Supper is an act of communion with 
Christ, the object of Chiistian worship, and with all those who 
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wnito with wa in the service, Fi'Dm its very nature, it brings 
all who partake of the bread and ivine into fellowship with 
Christ and with one another, vs. U-17. The same is true of 
Jewish sacriflces. "Whoever eats of those saoriflora, is thereby 
brought into communion with the object of Jewish worship. 
The act is in its natm-e an act of worship, v, 18. The conclu- 
sion is too plain to need being stated — those who jom in the 
sacrificial ieasts of the heathen, join in the worship of idols. 
Such is the import of the act, and no denial on the part of 
those who perform it can alter its natru-e. It is not to be in- 
ferred from this mode of reasoning, that the objects of heathen 
worship are what the heathen suppose them to be, Becaase 
Paul argued that, as partaking of the Lord's Supper is an act 
of Christian woi-ship, partaking of an idol-ieast must be an act 
of heathen worship, it is not to be inferred that he regarded 
Jnpiter or Juno as mach real beings as Christ is. Far from 
it. What the heathen sacrifice, they sacrifice to demons ; and 
therefore, to partake of their sacrifices under circumstances 
wMch gave religions significance to the act, brought them 
into commimion with demons, vs. 19. 20, The two things are 
incompatible. A man cannot be a worshipper of Christ and a 
worshipper of demons, or in commnnion with the one while in 
communion with the other. Going to the Lord's table is a 
renunciation of demons ; and going to the table of demons is 
a renunciation of Christ, v, 21, By this conduct the jealousy 
of the Lord would he excited against them, as of old it was 
excited agiunst the Jews who turned aside after false gods, 



14. Wherefore, my dearly beloved, flee from 
idolatiy. 

Wherefore, i. e. because snch severe judgments came upon 
the idolatrous Israelites ; because you, as well as they, are in 
danger of being involved in that an ; and because your dis- 
tinguished privueges can protect yo« neither ffom the sin nor 
from its punishment any more than their privileges protected 
them. My dearly beloved. Paul addresses them in terms of 
afiection, althou^ his epistle is so full of serious admonition 
and warning, jFVee from id<^atry, i, e. avoid it by fleeing 
from it. This is the only safe method of avoiding sin. Its 
presence is malarious. The only safety is keeping at a dis- 
Sanee, This includes two things; first, avoiding what is ques- 
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tinnable ; that is, cTory thing wliieli lies upon tho Lorder of 
what is allowable, or which approaches the coniines of sio ; 
anil secondly, avoiding the occasion and temptations to sin ; 
keeping at a distance from every thing which excites evil pas- 
sion, or which tends to ensnare the soul. 

15. I speak as to wise men ; judge ye what I say. 

TInto wise men / i. e. as to men of sense ; men capable of 
seeing the force of an argument. Paul's appeal is not to 
authority, whether his own or that of the ocriptares. The 
whole question was, whether a given sei-vice came within the 
scriptural definition of idolatry. He was willing, fis it were, 
to leave the decision to themselves; and therefore said, /iM?(/e 
ye what I say, i. e. ait in judgment on the argument which I 
present. Siiould they difler fi'om the apostle, that would not 
alter the case. The service was idolatrous, whatever they 
thought of it. But he takes this way of convincing them. 

IG. The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not 
the communion of the blood of Christ? The bread 
which we break, is it not the communion of the body 
of Christ? 

It is here assumed that partaking of the Lord's Supper 
brings us into communion with Christ. If this be so, partaking 
of the table of demons must bring us into communion with 
demons. This is the apostle's argument. It is founded on 
tho assumption, that a paitieipation of the cup ia a participa- 
tion of the blood of Christ ; and that a pai"ticipation of the 
bread ia a participation of the body of Chnst. So far Roman- 
ists, Lutherans, and Reformed agree in their interpretation of 
this impoitant passage. They all agree that a participation 
of the cup is a participation of the blood of Christ ; and that 
a partioipation of the bread, is a participation of the body of 
Christ. But when it is asked, what is the nature of this par- 
ticipation, the answers given are radically different. Tho Re- 
formed answer, negatively, that it ia " not after a corporal or 
caraal manner." That is, it is not by the mouth, or as ordi- 
jiiiry food is received. Affinnatively, they answer tliat it is 
by tiiith, and therefore by the soul. This, of course, deter- 
iiiiues tlie nature of the thing partaken of, or the sense in 
which the body and blood of Christ ai'e received. If the re- 
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ception is not by tlie month, but by fiiith, then the thing re- 
ceived is not the matenal body and blood, but the body and 
blood aa a aaciifice,!. e. their sacvificiai virtue. Hence ah Re- 
formed churches teach (and even the rubrics of the Churob 
of Efigland), that the body and blood of Christ are received 
elsewhere than at the Lord's table, and mthoat the reception 
of the bread and iviiie, which in the Saci'aineiit are their syni. 
bols and the organs of communication, as elsewhere the word 
Ls that organ. Another point no less cleai" as to the Reformed 
doctrine is, that since the body and blood of Cbrist ai'e re- 
ceived by faith, they are not received by unbelievers. 

Romanists answer the above question by saying, that the 
mouth is the organ of reception; that the thing received 
is the real body and blood of Christ, into the substance of 
which the bread and wine are changed by the act of conse- 
cration; and consequently, that behevers and unbelievers are 
alike pai'takers. Lutherans teach, that although the bread 
and wine remain unchanged, yet, as the body and blood of 
Christ are locally present m the sacrament, in, with, and under 
the bread and wine, the organ of reception is the mouth ; flie 
tiling received is the real body and blood of Christ ; and that 
they are received alite or equally by believei-B and unbe- 
lievers; by the latter, however, to their detriment and con- 
demnation ; by the former, to their apuitual nourishment and 
growth in gi-ace, Lutherans and Romanists iiirther agree in 
teaching, that there is a reception of the body and btood of 
Christ m the Lord's Supper, which is elsewhere imposw-ble. 

These are the three great forms of doctrine which have 
prevailed in the Church on this subject ; and this passage is 
interpreted by each party in accordance with their peculiar 
views. The passage decides no point of diiference. If the 
Romish doctrine of transuhstantiation can be elsewhere proved, 
then, of course, this passage must be understood in accordance 
with it. And if the Lutheran doctrine of con substantiation 
can bo established by other declarations of the Word of Gtod, 
then this passage must be explained in accordance with that 
doctrine. But, if it can be clearly demonstrated fi'om Scrip- 
ture and from those laws of belief which God has impressed 
upon car nature, that those doctiines are false, then the pas- 
sage must be understood as teaching a spiritual, and not a cor- 
poral paiticipation of Christ's body and blood. AU that 
the passage asserts is the feet of a participation, the nature 
of tlmt participation must be determined from other soiu-ces. 
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Tlie cup of hkssing. The word (fSXoys'io), to bless, means, 
1. To apeak well of. 2. To prdse and tliaok; as ivlien ive 
Ijless Gtod. 3. To confer blessings, as wlien God Ijleases as. 
In virtue of the second of these meadngs, the word is used 
interchangeably with {ivxapitrreiD), to give thanks. That is, 
the same act is sonietimea expressed by the one word and 
Bometiraes by the other. In ilatt. 26, 26 and Mark 14, 22, 
what ia expressed by saying, having blessed, in Luke 22, 17. 
19, aiid 1 Cor. 11, 25, ia expressed by saying, hailing given 
tlianks. And in the account of the Lord's Supper in Matthew 
and Mark, the one word is used in reference to the bread, and 
the other in reference to the cup. They therefore mean the 
same thing, or rather express the same act, for that act was 
both a benediction and thanksgiving ; that ia, it was an ad- 
dress to God, acknowledging his mercy and implonog his 
blessing, and therefore may be expressed either by the word 
benedicijon or thanksgiving. It is not necessaiy to infer that 
in these cases ((iXoy^ns) having blessed is used in the re- 
stricted sense of {ev)(api.(TT^<Tai) having given thanks. This 
cannot be the fact, because the object of (euXoy^tj-ai), at least 
ill some of these passages, is not God, but the bread or the 
cup. The meaning ia, 'having blessed the .bread.' The 
plu'ase, therefore, ■Bie cup of blessing, so iar as the significa- 
tion of the words is concerned, may be rendered either — the 
cup of thanksgiving (the eucharistical cup), or the cup of 
benediction, the consecrated cup. The latter is no doubt the 
true meaning, because the explanation immediately follows, 
which we bless. The cup, and not God, is blessed. To take 
the phrase actively, the cup which confers blessing is not only 
inconsistent nath usage, but incompatible with the explanation 
whieh immediately follows. The cup of blessing is the cup 
which we bless. In the PasehiJ service the cup was called 
"the cup of blessing," because a benediction was pronounced 
over it. The idea of consecration is necessarily included. 
Wine, as wine, is not the sacramental aymbol of Christ's blood, 
but only when solemnly consecrated for that purpose. Even 
our ortiinary food is said to " be sanctified by the word of God 
and prayer," 1 Tim. 4, 5, because it ia set apart by a religions 
aei-vice to the end for which it was appointed. So the cup of 
blessing is the cup which, by the benediction pronounced over 
it, is "set apart from a common to a sacred use," 

Which we bless. This is the explanation of the precedhig 
clause. The cup of blessing is the cup which wo bless ; which 
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can only mean tlie cup on wbich we implore a tlessing ; that 
is, whicli ive pray may te blessed to tlio end for ivhicli it was 
appointed, viz. to be to us tlie communion of the blood of 
Christ. That is, the means of conununicatiag to us the bene- 
fits of Christ's death. Just as we bless our food when we 
pray that God would make it the means of nourishing our 
bodies. The other interpretations of this clause are unnatu- 
ral, because they require sometiiiag to be supplied which is 
not in the test. Thus some say the meaning is, " taking 
which," or "holding which in our hands," or "over which," 
we give thanks. All this is unnecessary, as the words give a 
perfectly good sense as they stand (o elXoyovfiei'), which (cup) toe 
hleas. This passage, therefore, seems to detei^mine the mean- 
ing of such passages as Matt. 26, 26 and Mark 14, 22, " Hav- 
ing blessed (viz, the bread) he brake it." The bread or cup 
was the thing blessed. Comp. Luke 9, 16, where it is said our 
Lord, " having taken the five loaves and the two fishes, and 
having looked «p to heaven, he blessed tkem.^' This also 
shows that " having given thanks " in such connections means 
" having with thanksgivmg implored the blessing of God." 
The cup therefore is blessed by the prayer, in which we ask 
that God would make it answer the end of its appointment. 

Js it not the aommtmitm of tTie blood of Christ l* That is, 
is it not the means of pai-tioipating of the blood of Christ ? 
He who partakes of the cup,pai-takes of Christ's blood. This, 
of course, is true only of believers. Paul is writing to believ- 
era, and assumes the presence of faith in the receiver. Thus 
baptism is sdd to wash away sin, and the word of God is said 
to sanctify, not from any virtue in them ; not as an external 
rite or as words addressed to tlie outward ear ; not to all in- 
discriminately who are baptized or who hear the word ; but 
as means of divine appointment, when received by fiiJth and 
attended by the working of his Spirit. The believing recep- 
tion of the cup is as certainly connected with a participation 
of Christ's blood, as the believing reception of the word is 
connected with au experience of its life-giving power. The 
whole argument of the apostle is founded on this idea. He 
wishes to prove that partaking of the sacrificial feasts of the 
heathen brought men into real communion with demons, be- 
cause participation of the Lord's supper makes us really par- 
takers of Christ. The word koiviovCo, communion, means paj-- 
i*cj})a(jow, from the verb Koti^i'iiu, topartaJee of; inHeb. 2, 14, 
it is said, Chi-ist took pait of fiesh and blood. Kom. 15, 17, 
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the Gentiles took part in the spiritual blessings of the Jews. 
Hence we have sucli expressions as the following ; participa- 
tion of his Son, 1 Cor. 1, 9 ; participation of the Spirit, 2 Cor. 
13, 13. Phil. 2, 1 ; participation of the ministry, 2 Cor. 8, 4; 
of the gospel, Phil. 1, 5 ; of sufferings, Phil, 3, 5. Of couree 
the natui-e of this pai-ticipation depends on the nature of its 
object. Participation of Christ is sharing in his Spirit, charac- 
ter, sufferings and glory ; participation of the gospel is parti- 
cipation of its benefits; and thus participation of the blood of 
Christ is partaking of its benefits. This passage afibrds not 
the slightest ground for the Bomishor Lutheran doctrine of a 
participation of the substance of Christ's body and blood. 
When in 1 , 9 it is said, " "We are called into the fellowship or 
participation of his Son," it is not of the substance of the God- 
head that we partake. And when the Apostle John says, 
" We have fellowship one with another," i. e. we are (Koivioroi) 
partners one of another, 1 John 1, 7, he does not mean that 
we partake of each other's corporeal substance. To share in 
a sacrifice offered in our behalf is to share in its eificacy ; and 
as Christ's blood means hia sacrificial blood, to partake of his 
blood no more means to partake of his literal blood, than 
when it is said hia blood cleanses from all sin, it is meant that 
his literal coi-poreal blood has this cleansing efficacy. When 
wo are SMd to receive the sprinklingof his blood, 1 Pet. 1, 1, 
it does not mean his literal blood. 

The bread which we hreak; is it not the commumion of the 
body of Christ ? That is, by partaking of the bread we par- 
take of the body of Christ. This is but a repetition of the 
thought contdned in the preceding clause. The cup is the 
means of participation of his blood ; the bread the means of 
participation of his body. TAe body of Christ cannot here 
mean the chorch, because his blood is mentioned in the same 
connection, and because in the institution of the Lord's supper 
the bread is the symbol of Christ's literal, and not of his mys- 
tical body. To partake ofhisbody,is to partake of the bene- 
fits of liis body as broken for us. Whim we hreak. This is 
in evident allusion to the original institution of the sacrament. 
Our Lord " took bread, and having given thanks, he brake it 
and said. Take, eat ; this is my body which b broken for you." 
1 Cor. 11, 24. The whole service, therefore, is often called th 
"breaking of bread." Acts 2, 42. 20, 7. The custom, tliere 
fore, of using a wafer placed unbroken in the mouth of the 
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Hit, loaves out an important significiiit clement in 



17. ]J"or we (being) many are one bread, (and) one 
body : for we are all partalters of that one bread. 

Literally rendered tills verse reads : Since it is one bread, 
we the many are one hod}/ ; for we are aU partakers of one 
bread. We are not said to be one bread ; but we are oue 
body because we partate of one bread. The design of the 
apostle ia to show that every one who conies to the Lord's 
sapper enters into communion with all other communicants. 
They form one body in yii-tae of their joint participation of 
Cbnst. This being the case, those who attend the saci-iiicial 
feasts of the heathen form one religious body. They are in 
rehgious communion with each other, because in communion 
with the demons on whom their worship terminates. Many 
distinguished commentators, however, prefer the following in- 
terpretation. "For we, though many, are one bread (and) 
one body." The participation of the same loaf makes us one 
bread, and the joint participation of Christ's body makes us 
one body. This is, to say the least, an unusual and harsh 
figure. Believers are never said to be one bread ; and to 
make the ground of comparison the fact that the ioaf is the 
joint product of many grains of wheat is very remote. And 
to say that we are literSly one bread, because by assimilation 
the bread passes into the composition of the bodies of all the 
communicants, is to make the apostle teach modem physiology. 

In the word Koiviovla, communion, as used in the preceding 
verse, lies the idea of joint pai-tioipation, ' The bread which 
■we break is a joint participation of the body of Christ ; be- 
cause (5n) it is one bread, so ai-e we one body.' The thing 
to be proved is the union of all partakers of that one bread. 
Instead of connecting this verse with the 19th, as containing 
a confirmation of what is therein stated, many commentators 
take it as an independent sentence introducing a passing re- 
mark. 'The Lord's supper brings na into communion with 
Christ. Because this is the case, we are one body and should 
aot aoGordingly.' Bat this not only breaks the connection 
but introduces what is not in the text. The idea is, ' Par- 
taking of the eaci'ament is a communion, because we the many 
aU partake of one br ad.' 
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18. Behold Israel after the flesh: are not they 
which eat of tiie sacrifices partakers of the altar ? 

Israel ctfter the ^sJi, i. e, the Jews, as a nation, ss distin- 
guished from Israel after the Spirit, or the spiritual Israel or 
true people of God, As Israel was a fiiyourite term of hoiioni', 
Paul rarely oses it for the Jews ag a people without some such 
qualification. Comp. Eom, 2, 28. 9, 8. Gal, 4, 29, G, 16. 

Are not th^y which eat of the sacrifices. With the Jews, 
as with other jiations, only a portion of most sacrifices was 
consumed upon the altar ; the re^due was divided between 
the priest and the offerer. Lev, 7,15, 8,31. Deut, 12,18. 
To eat of the sacrifices in the way prescribed in the Law of 
Moses, was to take part in the whole sacrificial service. " Thon 
must eat them before the Lord thy God, in the place which 
the Lord thy God shall choose." Dent. 12, 18. Therefore the 
apostle says that those who eat of the saorificea &r& partaJc&rs 
of the altar ; that is, they are in communion with it. They 
become worshippers of the God to whom the altar is dedi- 
cated. This is the import and the effect of joining in these 
sacrificial feasts. The question is not as to the intention of 
the actors, but as to the import of the act, and as to the inter- 
pretation universally put ujion it. To partake of a Jewish 
sacrifice as a eacrifaee and in a holy place, was an act of 
Jewish worship. By parity of reasoning, to partake of a 
' heathen sacrifice as a sacrifice, and in a holy place, was of ne- 
cessity an act of heathen worship. As all wno attended the 
Jewish sacrifices, to which none but Jews were admitted, pro- 
fessed to he Jews and to be the joint-worshippers of Jehovah, 
and as they could not be in communion with the altar without 
being in commonion with each other, therefore all who at- 
tended the sacrificial feasts of the heathen brought themselves 
into relirious communion with idolaters. It need hardly be 
remarked that this passage gives no ground for the opinion 
that the Lord's supper is a saoi-ifice. This is not the point of 
comparison. The apostle's argiuneut does not impl;^ that, be- 
cause the Jewish and heathen feasts were sacrificial feasts, 
therefore the Chi-istian festival had the same character. The 
whole stress lies on the word Kowiovia. ' Because participation 
of Christian ordinances involves communion ivith Christ, par- 
ticipalioa of heathen ordinances involves i 
dovDs.' 
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19. What say I then ? that the idol is any thing, 
or that which is offered in sacrifice to idols is any 
thing ? 

This is evidently intenclod to guard against a false inference 
fiom tliis mode of reasoning. It vas not to be inferred fi'om 
wliat lie had said, that he regarded the professed objects of 
heatheu worship as having the same objective existence aa the 
God whom Jews and Christians worsliipped ; or that he con- 
sidered the heathen sacrifices as having any inherent power. 
The idol was nothing, and that which was offered to the idol 
was nothing. This however does not alter the case. For al- 
though there are no snch beings as those whom the heathen 
conceive their gods to be, and although their sacrifices are not 
what they consider them, still their worship is real idolatry, 
and has a destructive infinence on the soul. How this is, la 
explained in the following verse. 

20. But (I say), that the things which the Gentiles 
sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and not to God: and 
I would not that ye shotild have feDowship with devils. 

That is, ' I do not say the gods of the heathen have a real 
existence, that there are any such persons as Jupiter or Mi- 
nei-va ; but I do say that the heathen woi-ship is the worship 
of demons.' This verse presents two questions for considera- 
tion. First, in what sense does Paul here use the word Sai/io- 
via, translated devils y and secondly, in what sense can it be 
truly said that the heathen worship devils. 

The words Bni/ioii' and Sai/Jtonov were used by the Greeks 
for any deity or god, or spirit, and generally for any object 
of reverence or dread. The only case in tlie New Testament 
where they have this sense is Acts 17, 18, {" He seems to be a 
setter forth of strange gods.") Elsewhere they always mean 
fiilien angels. Our translators have not adhered to the dis- 
tinction which in the New Testament is constantly made in 
the use of the words Bid/SoXo^ and Baijiovioi'. They translate 
both terms by the word devil, and hence, when the latter oc- 
citrs in the plural form, they render it devils. The formei-, 
however, is never applied in Scripture (except in its ^pellative 
sense of accuser) to any othei- being than Satan. He ia the 
Devil, and the Scriptures never speat of more than one. By 
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devils, therefore, in this case are to be understood demons, oc 
the fallen angels or evii spirits. That this is the sense in which 
the Greek word is to be here taken is plain, 1. Because it is 
ita only scriptural sense. The passage in Acts 17, 18, being 
the language of Athenians, proves nothing as to the usage of 
Jews speaMng Greek. 2, In the Septuagint we have precisely 
the words naed by the apostle, and m the same sense. Deut. 
32, 17. See also Ps. 95, 5, where the Septuagint version is, 5ri 
jrajTEs 01 5eoi rGi' iSySiv Sat/ioi'ia, oM the gods (jf the heathen aire 
devils. It can hardly be doubted that the apostle meant to 
use the word in its established scriptural sense. Comp. also 
Rev. 9, 20. 3. The classical sense of the word does not suit 
the context. Paul had just said that the heathen gods were 
nothing ; to admit now that there were deities in the Grecian 
sense of the word Snijiidi'toi', would be to contradict himself. 
We must understand the apostle, therefore, as saying on the 
one hand, that the gods of the heathen were imaginary beings ; 
aad on the other, that their sacrifices were really offered to 
evii spirits. In what sense, however, is this true ? The hea- 
then certsunly did not intend to worship evil spnits. Never- 
theless they did it. Men of the world do not intend to serve 
Satan, when they break the laws of God in the pursuit of 
their objects of desire. Still in so doing they are really obey- 
ing the will of the great advei-sary, yielding to his impulses, 
and fulfilling his designs. He is therefore said to be the god 
of this world. To him all an is an offering and an homage. 
We are shut up tq the neceeaty of worshipping God or Satan ; 
for all refusing or neglecting to worship the true God, or giv- 
ing to any other the worship which is due to him alone, is the 
worshippmg of Satan and his angels. It is true therefore, in 
the highest sense, that what the heathen offer they offer to 
devils. Although their gods have no existence, yet there are 
real beings, the i-nlera of the darkness of this world, wicked 
spirits in heavenly places (Eph, 6, 12), on whom their worship 
terminates. 

And I would not thai, ye have fellowship with devils. By 
fellowship or communion, the apostle means here what he 
meant by the same term iu the preceding verses. We are 
said to liave fellowship with those between whom and us therp 
are congeniality of mind, community of interest, and fnendly 
intercourse. In this sense we have fellowship with our fellow 
Christiana, with God and with his Son. And in this sense the 
worshippers of idols have fellowship with evii spirits. They 
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are united to them so as to form, one commvmity, with a com- 
mon character and a common destiny. Into this state of fel- 
lowship they are brought by sacrificing to them ; that ia, by 
idolatry, which is an act of apostasy fi-om the trne God, and 
of association with the kingdom of darkness. It was of great 
importance for tlie Corintlmms to know that it did not depend 
on thdr intention whether they came into communion with 
devils. The heathen did not intend to worship devils, and 
yet they did it ; what would it avail, therefore, to the reckless 
OorintMans, who attended the sacrificial feasts of the heathen, 
to say that they did not intend to worship idols ? The ques- 
tion was not, what they meant to do, but what they did ; not, 
what their intention was, but what was the impoi't and effect 
of their conduct. A man need not intend to bum himself 
when he puts his hand uito the fire ; or to pollute his sonl 
when he frequents the haunts of vice. The effect is altogether 
independent of his intention. This principle applies with all 
its force to comphance with the religious sei-vices of the 
heathen at the present day. Those who in pagan coimtiiea 
join in the religions rites of the heathen, are just as much 
guilty of idolatry, and are just as certainly brought into fel- 
lowship with devils, as the nominal Chi-istians of Corinth, 
who, although they knew that an idol was nothing, and that 
there is but one Grod, yet frequented the heathen feasts.' The 
same principle also apphes to the compliance of Protestants in 
the religious observances of Papists. Whatever their inten- 
tion may be, tliey worship the host if they bow down to it 
with the crowd who intend to adore It. By the force of the 
act we become one with those in whose worship we join. We 
constitute with them and with the objects of their worship ono 
communion. 

21. Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord, and the 
cup of devils: ye cannot be partakers of the Lord's 
tabic, and of the table of devils. 

The cup of the Lord is that cup which brings us into com- 
munion with the Lord, v. 16 ; the cup of devils ia that cup 
which brings us into communion with devils. The reference 
is not excluaively or specially to the cap of libation, or to the 
wino poured out as an offering to the goda, but to the cup 
from which the guests drank at these sacrificial feasts. The 
whole service had a religious chai-acter ; all the provisions. 
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the wine as well as the meat, were blessed in the name of the 
idol, and thereby consecrated to him, in a manner analogous 
to that in which the bread and the wine on the Lord's table 
were consecrated to him; comp. 1 Sam. 9, 12. 13. The table 
of the Lord is the table at which the Lord presides, and at 
which hia people are his quests. T!i& table of demis is the 
table at which devils pr^ide, and at which all present are 
their guests. What the apostle means to say is, that there ia 
not merely an incongruity and inconsistency in a man's being 
the guest and fliend of Christ and the guest and friend of evil 
spirits, but that the thing is impossible. It is as impossible 
as that the same man should be olack and white, wicked and 
holy at the same time. In neither case is this attendance an 
empty, ineffective service. A man cannot eat of the table of 
demons without being brought under their power and influ- 
ence; nor can we eat of the table of the Lord, without being 
brought into contact ^vith him, either to our salvation or con- 
demnation. If we come thoughtlessly, without any desire 
after communion with Cha-ist, we eat and drink judgment to 
ourselves. But if we come with a humble desu-e to obey our 
divine master and to seek bis presence, we cannot fail to be 
welcomed and blessed. Compare, in reference to this verse, 
2 Cor. 6, 14-18. 

23. Do we provoke the Lord to jealousy ? are we 
stronger thaa he ? 

Jealousy is the feehng which arises from, wounded love, 
and is the fiercest of all human passions. It is theretbre em- 
ployed as an illustration of the hatred of God towards idola- 
try. It is as when a bride transfers her affections from her 
lawful husband, in every way worthy of her love, to some de- 
graded and offensive object. This illustration, feeble as it ia, 
la the most effective that can be borrowed from human rela- 
tions, and is often employed in Scripture to set forth the hein- 
oHsness of the sin of idolatry. Deut. 32, 21. Ps. JS, 58 and 
elsewhere. Or do we provoke^ i. e. ia it our object to provoke 
the Lord to jealousy. The Corinthians ought not to attend 
these feasts unless mey intended to excite agwnat themselves 
in the highest measure the displeasure of the Lord. And they 
ought not thus to excite his anger, unless they were stronffej' 
than he. By the Lord is to be njiderstood Christ, as the con- 
text requires. It was the Lord's table that was forsaken, 
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and the sanio Lord that was provoked tlierclDy to jealousy. 
Hero, again, the relation in which Chiistiana stand to Christ, 
is said to be analogous to that in which the leraehtes stood to 
Jehovah, Christ is therefore our Jehovah. He is our hus- 
band, to whom our supreme affection ie due, and ivho loves us 
as a husband loves his wife. "Thy maker Is thy husband, 
Jehovah is his name," Is. 5i, 5 ; see Eph. 5, 25-31. 

Under what Giroumstanoes it was lawful to eat msat offered 
to idols. Vs. 23-33. 

Tlie apostle having, in the preceding paragraph, proved 
that eating of the sacrifices offered to idols under circum- 
stances wmeh gave a religions character to the act, was idol- 
atry, comes to state the circumstances undei- which those 
sacrifices might be eaten without scruple. He begins by re- 
verting to the general law of Christian liberty stated with the 
same Umitations as in ch. 6, 12. The right to use things 
offered to idols,, as well as other things in themselves indiffer- 
ent, is limited by expediency. We should be governed in this 
matter by a regard to the good of others, and to our own 
edification, vs. 23. 24. If the meat of sacrifices be sold in the 
mai'ket, v. 25, or tbund at private tables, it may be eaten with- 
out any hesitation, v. 27. But if any one at a private table, 
from scruples on the subject, should apprise ua that a certsun 
dish contained part of a sacrifice, for his sake, and not for our 
own, we ought to abatam, v, 28. We should not make such 
a use of our hberty as to cause onr good to be evil spoken of^ 
V. 29. The general rule of action, not only as to meats and 
drinks, but as to all other things ]s, first, to act with a regai'd 
to the glory of Gtod, v. 31 ; and secondly, so as to avoid giv- 
ing offence (i. e. occasion for sin) to any class of men, v. 32. 
In this matter Paul presents himself as an example to his 
fellow-believers, v. 33. 

33. All things are lawful for me, but all things are 
not expedient : all things are lawful for me, but all 
things edify not. 

The apostle had ah-eady, in ch. 6, 12, and in eh. 8, con- 
ceded that eating of the sacrifices offered to idols, was, in 
itsel^^ a matter of indifference. But the use of things indiifer- 
ent is limited by two principles ; fii-st, a regard to the weJfiire 
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of others; secondly, regavd to our o^vn welfare. The ■word 
(o-u/i(^£pc(l is expedient expresses the one of these ideas, and 
(oiKo8o/i«j edifceth the other. All things are not expedient 
or useful to others ; and all things are not edifying to our- 
selves. The latter phrase might indeed have reference to 
others as well as to ourselves — but as contrasted with the 
former clause, it appeal's to be used here with this restricted 
application. In this view it agrees with the clause, " I wUl 
not be brought under the power of any thing," in 6, 12. 

34. Let BO man seek his own, but every man 
another's (wealtli). 

That is, let every man, in the use of his liberty, have re- 
gard to the welfare of others. The maxim is indeed general. 
It is not only in the use of things indifferent, but in aU other 
things we should act, not, in exclusive regard to our own in- 
terests, but also mth a view to the good of others. Self, in 
other words, is not to be the object of our actions. The con- 
text, however, shows, that the apostle intended the maxim to 
be applied to the subject under discussion. Another's weaUh, 
i, e. another's weal or welfare, according to the old meaning 
of the word wealth. 

25. Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, (that) eat, 
asking no question for conscience' sake : 

The general principle that sacrifices might be eaten under 
any circumstances wliich deprived the act of a religious char- 
acter, is here, and in what JbJlows, applied to particular oases. 
Meat, when exposed for public sale in the market, lost its 
character as a sacrifice, and might be eaten with impumty. 
The word /uuteAAov is a Latin word which passed into the 
Greek, and means a meat marJcet, 

Eat, asking no questions /or conscience^ sake. This clause 
admits of three interpretations. 1. Itmaymean, 'When you 
go to the market, buy what you want, and make no matter 
of conscience about the matter. Ton need have no conscien- 
tious scruples, and therefore ask no questions as to whether 
the meat had been offered to idols or not.' This is the sim- 
plest and most natural intei-pretation. These verses contain 
the conclusion of the whole discussion. An idol ia nothing; 
the sacrilicos are nothing sacred in themselves ; but as the 
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heathen are really -worshippers of evil spints, to join in their 
worship by eating their sacrifices as eacnflcea, is idolati^^ ; but 
to eat them as meat is a matter of indifference ; theretore do 
not make it a matter of conscience. This interpretation ia 
confirmed by the following Terse, which assigns the reason 
why we need have no scruples in the case. 2, Or, the mean- 
ing may be. Ask no questions, for fear of awakening scruples 
in yonr own mind. A man might eat with a good conscience 
of meat which he knew not was a sacrifice, when he would 
have serious scruples if nifbrmed that it had been offered to 
an idol. Therefore it was wise, for his own Bake, to ask no 
questions. Paul, however, would not advise men to act blind 
fold. If a man thought it wrong to eat meat offered to idols, 
it would be wi-ong for bim to run the risk of doing so by buy- 
ing meat in the markets where sacrifices were exposed for 
sale. 8. Othera say the apostle means to caution the strong 
against institntmg such inquiries, for fear of giving rise to 
scruples in otbei-s. In favour of this view it is urged, that 
thi'oughout the whole discussion the object of the apostle is 
to induce the strong to respect the conscientious scrnplea of 
the weak. And in v. 29 he says expressly, that he means the 
consdence of others. The former of these considerations has 
not much weight, for we have here general directions suited 
to all classes. Having shown in the preceding paragi-aph, 
that it was idolatrous to eat of these sacrifices under certain 
circumstances, it was perfectly natural that he should tell both 
the strong and the weak when they might be eaten without 
scruple. As to the second ai-gnment, it is rather agiunst than 
in favour of this interpretation. For if, when he moans the 
conscience of another, he expressly says so, the inference is, 
that when he makes no such explanation, he means the man's 
own conscience. Besides, the following verse gives the reason 
why we need not have any scruples in the case, and not why 
we should regard the scruples of others. 

36. Por the earth (is) the Lord's, and the fulness 



This was the comjnon form of acknowledgment among the 
Jews before meals. It was the recognition of God as the pro- 
prietor and giver of all things, and specially of the food pro- 
vided for his children. The words ai'e taken fi-oni Ps. 24, 1, 
The fulness of the earth is that by which it is filled; all the 
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fruits and animals with which it ia replenished ; which were 
cueatod by God, and therefore good. Nothing, therefore, can 
in itself be polluting, if used ia obedience to the design of its 
creation. And as the animals offered in sacrifice were in- 
tended to be food for man, they cannot defile those who use 
tliem for that purpose. This is the reason whieh the apostle 
gives to show that, so far as God is concerned, the Corinthians 
need entertain no scruples in eating meat that had been offered 
to idols. It was a oreatnre of God, and therefore not to be 
regarded as unclean. Comp. 1 Tim. i, 4, where the same doe- 
trine is taught, and for the same purpose. 

27. If any of tliem that believe not bid yon (to a 
feast), and ye be disposed to go ; whatsoever is set be- 
fore you, eat, asking no question for conscience' sake. 

As the sacrifices lost their religious character when sold in 
the market, so also at any private table they were to bo re- 
garded not as sacrifices, but as ordinary food, and might be 
eaten without scruple. The apostle did not prohibit the 
Christians from social intercourse with the heathen. If invited 
to their tables, they were at liberty to go, 

38. Bnt if anyman say unto you. This is offered in 
sacrifice unto idols, eat not for his sake that shewed it, 
and for conscience' sake : for the earth (is) the Lord's, 
and the fulness thereof: 

This is an exception. They might without scruple cat any 
thing set before them. But if any of the guests apprised them 
that a particular dish contained meat which had been ofiered 
to an idol, out of regard to the conscientious scruples of him 
who made the intimation, they shonld abstain. £ut, on the 
contrary, if any 07ie. That is, any of your feUow-guests. The 
only person likely to make the suggestion was a sompuloua 
Christian. For his sake that showed it and for conscience' 
sake ; the latter clause is explanatory. ' On account of him 
malting the intimation, i. e. on account of his conscience,' 
Though it is right to eat, and though you know it to be right, 
yet, to avoid wounding or disturbing the conscience of your 
weaker brother, it is your duty to abstain. The union of the 
most enlightened liberality with the humblest concession to 
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tlio Tvcakness of others, exhibited in this whole connection, 
Diay well excite the highest admiration. 1'he most enliglit- 
ened man of his whole generation, was the most yieldmg and 
oonciiiatoiy in all matters of indifference. 

The clause, "For the eai-th is the Lord's and the fulness 
thereof," at the end of this verse, is not foimd in the best 
manuscripts, and therefore omitted in all the critical editions 
of the Greek Testament. They seem to be here entirely out 
of place. In verse 26 they assign the reason why the Corin- 
thians might eat without senile ivhatever was sold in the 
market. But here they have no connection with ivhat pre- 
cedes. The fact that the earth is the Lord's, is no reason why 
we should not eat of sacrificial meat out of regard to a 
brother's conscience. There is little doubt, therefore, that it 
should be omitted. 

29, 30. Conscience, I say, not thine own, but of 
the other: for why is my Jibei-ty judged of another 
(man's) conscience? For if I by grace be a partaker, 
why am I evil spoken of for that for which I give 
thanks p 

As in tlie preceding vs. 25, 27 the word conscience refers 
to one's own conscience, to prevent its being so nnderstood In 
V. 28, Paul adds the explanation, ' Conscience, I say, not thine 
own, bat of the other's,' That is, 'I do not mean your con- 
science, but the conscience of the man who warned you not to 
eat.' For lohy i$ my liberty Judged of another man'^s con- 
science ^ These and the words following admit of three inter- 
pretations. 1, If connected with the preceding clause, they 
must give the reason why Paul meant " the conscience of the 
other." ' Conscience I say, not one's own, but of the other ; 
for why is my liberty (or conscience) to be judged by an- 
other man's conscience ? if I eat with thanksgiving (and with 
a good conscience, why am I biamed ? ' ) The obvious objec- 
tion to this intei-pretation is, that it exalts a subordinate clause 
into the principal matter. It was pl^ enough tliat Paal did 
not mean the man's own conscience, and therefore it is unne- 
cessary to take up two verses to prove that he did not. Be- 
sides, this interpretation makes the apostle change sides. lEe 
has from the beginning been speaking in behalf of the weak. 
This interpretation m^es him here speak almost in terms of 
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indignation in belialf of the strong, who certainly need no ad- 
YOcate. They did not require to be told that their hberty 
was not to bo restricted by the ecraples of the weak. 2. A 
much better sense is obtained by connectuig this passage with 
the 28th verse. ' Do not eat out of regard to the conscience 
of your brother ; for why should my (your) liberty be judged 
(i, e. condemned) by another conscience ; why shoidd I be 
blamed for what I receive with thanksgiving t ' That is, why 
should I make such a use of my liberty as to give offence ? 
This brings the passage into hai-mony with the whole context, 
and connects it with the main idea of the preceding vei-se, 
and not with an intermediate and subordinate clause. The 
very thing the apostle has in view is to induce the strong to 
respect the scruples of the weak. They might eat of sacrifi- 
cial meat at private tables with freedom, so far as tliey them- 
selves were concerned ; but why, he asks, should they do it so 
as to give offence, and cause the vreak to condemn and speak 
evil 01 them. 3. This passage is by some commentators re- 
garded as the language of an objector, and not as that of the 
apostle. The strong, when told not to eat on account of the 
conscience of a weak brother, might ask, ' Why is my liberty 
judged by another's conscience — why should I be blamed for 
what I receive with thanksgiving ? ' fThe ydp, according to 
this view, is not J'or, but intensive, Ivan ydp, why then.) This 
gives a very good sense, but It is not consistent mtb the fol- 
lowing verse (whioli is connected with v. 80 by oSp, and not 
by St). Paul does not go on to answer that objection, but 
considers the whole matter settled. The second interpreta- 
tion is the only one consijitent alike with what precedes and 
with what follows. ' Do not eat when cautioned not to do so ; 
for why should you so use your libeity as to incur censure ? 
Whether therefore yon eat or drink, do all for the glory of 
God.' Why is my liberty judged {KpCvtrai), i. e. judged nnfii- 
vourably or condemned. If I lyy grace am a partaker ; liter- 
ally, if I partake with thanksgiving. The word x'V«t grace, 
is iicre used in the sense of gratia, thanks, as in the common 
phrase to say grace. See Luke 6, 32, 1 Tim, 1, 12, &o, 

31. "Whetlier therefore ye eat, or di-ink, or whatso- 
ever ye do, do all to the glory of God. 

This may mean either, ' Do all things with a view to the 
glory of God,' Let that be the object constantly Mmed at; 
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or, 'Do all things in such a way that God may be glorified.' 
There is little difference between these modes of explanation. 
Grod cannot be glorified by our conduct unless it be om- ob- 
ject to act for hia glory. The latter interpretation is favoured 
by a comparison with 1 Peter 4, 11, "That God in all things 
may be glorified." See Col, 8, 17. All the special directions 
given in the preceding discussion are here atimmed up. ' Let 
self be forgotten. Let your eye be fixed on God. Let the 
promotion of his glory be your object in all you do. Strive 
m every thing to act in such a way that men may praise that 
God whom you profess to eei-ve.' The suis of the people of 
God are always spoken of as bringing reproach on God him- 
self, Rom. 2, 34. Ezeb. 36, 20. 23. It is by thus having the 
desire to promote the gloiy of God as the govenung motive 
of o«r lives, that order and harmony are introduced into all 
our actions. The snn is then the centre of the system. Men 
of the world have themselves for the end of their actions. 
Philosophers tell us to make the good of others the end; and 
thus destroy the sentiment of religion, by merging it into phi- 
lanthropy or benevolence. The Bible telle us to make the 
gloiy of God the end. This secures the other ends by making 
them subordinate, while at the same time it exalts the soul 
by placing before it an infinite personal object. There is all 
the difference between making tne glory of God {the personal 
Jehovah) the end of our actions, and the good of the universe, 
or of being in general, that there is between the love of Christ 
and the love of an abstract idea. The one is religion, the 
other is morality, 

32. Give none offence, neither to the Jews, nor to 
the Gentiles, nor to the church of God : 

Give none offence,^ i. e. give no occasion to sin. An offence 
Is something over which men stumble. The exhortation is to 
avoid being the cause of sin to others, 8, 9. Rom. 14, 13, 21. 
They were to be thus careful with respect to all classes of 
men, Christiana and non-Christians. The latter are divided 
into the two great classes, the Jews and Gentiles. The church 
of God, L e, his people. Those whom Gxjd has called out of 
the world to be his peculiar possession. They are therefore 
distinguished as the k\i)toI, the called, or, collectively consid- 
ered, the ^KKkyirria, the chwch. The first great pidnciple of Chris- 
tian conduct is to promote the glory of God ; the second ia 
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to avoid giving offence, or causing men to siii. In other 
words, lovo to Uod and love to men sliould govern all our 
conduct. 

33. Even as I please all (men) in all (things), not 
seeking mine own profit, but the (profit) of many, that 
they may be saved. 

What he urged them to do, he liimself did. His ohjeot 
was not his own advantage, but the benefit of others. He 
therefore, in all things allowable, accommodated himself to all 
men, that they might be saved. " I am made all things to all 
men, that I might bj' all means save some." 9, 22. 

The principle ivhich the apostle here avows, and whicii he 
so strenuously recommends in the preceding chapters, is one 
which has otten been lamentably perverted. On the plea of 
becoming all things to all men, Christians are tempted into 
sinful conformity ivith the habits and amusements of the 
world. On the same plea the church of Rome adopted hea- 
then festivals, ceremonies and rites, until the distinction be- 
tween Paganism and Chiistianity was little more than nomi- 
nal. Heathen temples were called churches ; p^an gods 
were baptized as saints, and honored as before. Modern 
Rome, in the apprehension of the people, is almost as polythe- 
istic as ancient Rome. In like manner Romish missionaries 
accommodate themselves to such a degree to heathen ideas 
and forma, that the difference between what they call Chris- 
tianity and the religion of the eonntiy is almost lost. Even 
Protestant missionaries are often perplexed how to decide be- 
tween what is to be tolerated and what prohibited of the pre- 
vious usages and ceremonies of their converts. That the 
principle on which Paul and the other apostles acted m refer- 
ence to this matter, is radically different from that adopted 
by the church of Rome, is apparent from then- different re- 
sults. Rome has become paganized. The apostle so acted as 
to preserve the church from every taint of either Paganism or 
Judaism. The rules which guided the apostles may be ea^ly 
deduced fi'om the conduct and epistles of Paul. 1. They ac- 
commodated themselves to Jewish or Gentile nsagos only in 
matters of indifference. 2. They abstained from all accommo- 
dation even in things indifferent, under circumstances which 
gave to those things a religious import. They allowed sacri- 
fices to be eaten; but eating withm a temple was forbidden. 
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3. They conceded when the concession waa not demanded as 
a matter of necessitj' ; but refused when it was so regarded. 
Paul said circumcision was nothing and nncircumcision was 
nothing; yet he resisted the circumcision of Titus when it 
was demanded by the Judaizera. 4, Tlie object of their con- 
cessions was not to gain mere nominal converts, nor to do 
away with the offence of the cross. Gal. 4, 11, but to save men. 
No concession therefore, whether to the manners of the world 
or to the prejudices of the ignorant, can plead the sanction of 
apostolic example, which has not that object honestly in view, 
5. It is included in the above particulars that Paul, in becom- 
ing all things to all men, never compromised any truth oi 
sanctioned any eiTor, 

XI., 1. Be ye followers of me, even as I also (am) 
of Christ. 

This verse should belong to the tenth chapter, as it is the 
conclusion of the preceding disensdon, and as a new subject is 
introduced mth tlie followmg veree, Paul had refeiTed to his 
own conciliatoiy conduct as an example to the Corinthians, 
and he exhorts them to imitate him, as he did Christ, whn is 
the ultimate standard. 



CKAPTEK XI. 

Tha impropriety of women appearing unveiled in the public assemblies, vs. 
2-16. The improperniniiner of OElebrating the Lord's Supper which pre- 
vailed in the Corinthiao ohnroh, vs. lT-34. 



Having- corrected tho more private abuses which prevailed 
among the Corinthians, the apostle begins in this chapter to 
consider those which relate to the mode of conducting public 
worship. The first of these is the habit of women appearing 
m public without a veil. Dress is in a great degree conven- 
tional. A costume which is proper in one country, would be 
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indecorous in another. The principle insisted upon in this 
paragraph is, that women should conform in matters of dress 
to idi those usages whicli the public sentiment of the comnm- 
nity in which they live demands. The veil in all eastern coun- 
tries was, and to a great extent still is, the symbol of modesty 
and subjection. For a woman, therefore, in Corinth to dis- 
card the veil was to renounce her claim to modesty, and to 
refnse to recognize her subordination to hei- husband. It is 
on the assumption of thia signiiicancy in the use of the veil, 
tliat the apostle's whole argument in this paragi-aph is founded. 
He begins by praising the Corinthians for their obedience in 
general to his instructions, v. 2. He then reminds them of 
tlie divinely constituted subordination of the woman to the 
man, V. 3. Consequently it was disgraceful in the man to as- 
sume the symbol of subordination, and disgraceful in the 
woman to discard it, vs. 4. 5. If the veil were discarded as 
the symbol of subordination, it must also be discarded as the 
symbol of modesty. An unveiled woman, therefore, in Corinth 
prooMmed heraelfas not only insubordinate, but as immodest, 
V. 6. The man ought not to wear a veil because he represents 
the authority of God ; but the woman is the gloiy of the man, 
V. 7. This subordination is proved by the very history of her 
creation. Eve was formed out of Adam, and made for him, 
vs. 8. 9. and, therefore, women should wear, especially in the 
religious assemblies where angels are pr^ent, the conventional 
syn3)ol of their relation, v. 10. This subordination, however, 
of the woman is perfectly consistent ivith the essential equality 
and mutual dependence of the sexes. Neither is, or can be, 
without the other, vs. 11. 12. The apostle next appeals to 
their instinctive sense of propriety, which taught them that, 
as it is disgraceiu! in a man to appear in the costume of a 
woman, so it is disgraceful in a woman to appear in the cos- 
tume of a man, vs. 13-15. Finally he appeals to authority; 
the custom which he censured was contrary to the universal 
practice of Christians, v. 16. 

2. Now I praise you, brethren, that ye remember 
me in all things, and ktjep the ordinances, aa I deliv- 
ered (them) to yon. 

Now Ipraise y<ni. The particle (St) rendered now^ either 
simply indicates the transition to a new subject, or it is ad- 
versative. ' Though I exhort you to imitate me as though 
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yoii were deficient, yet I praise you that you reniemlier me,' 
The Corintliians, although backward in following the self- 
deuial and coneiliatoiy conduct of the apostle, were neverthe- 
lesB in general mindful of the ordinances or rules which he had 
delivered to them. The word {TrapaZixni) tradition, here ren- 
dered ordinance, is csed not only for instructions orally trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, as in Matt, 15, 2. 3. 6, 
bat for any iostrwction, whether relating to faith or practice, 
and whether delivered orally or in writing, 2 Thess. 2, 16. 
3, 6. In reference to the rule of feith it is never used in the 
Hew Testament, except for the immediate instructions of in- 
spired men. "When used in the modernsense of the word tra- 
dition, it is always in reference to what is human and untrust- 
worthy. Gal. 1, 14. Col, 2, 8, and frequently in the gospels of 
the traditions of the elders. 

3. But I would have yon know, that the head of 
every man is Christ ; and the head of the woman (is) 
the man ; and the head of Christ (is) God. 

Though the apostle praised the Corinthians for their gen- 
era] obedience to his prescriptions, yet there were many things 
in which they were deserving of censure. Before mentioning 
the thing which he intended first to condemn, he states the 
principle on which that condemnation rested ; so that, by as- 
senting to the principle, they could not fail to assent to the 
conclusion to which it necessaiily led. That principle is, that 
order and subordination pervade the whole univereSj and is 
essential to its being. Tne head of the man is Christ ; the 
head of the woman is the man; the head of Christ is God. If 
this concatenation be disturbed in any of its parts, ruin must 
be the result. The head is that on which the body is depend- 
ent, and to which it is subordinate. The obvious meaning of 
this passage is, that the woman is subordinate to the man, the 
man is subordinate to Christ, and Ohiist is subordinate to God. 
It is further evident, that this subordination is very difierent 
m its nature in the eevei'al cases mentioned. The subordina- 
tion of the woman to the man is something entirely different 
ii-om that of the man to Christ ; and that again is at an infinite 
degree more complete than the subordination of Christ to God. 
And still further, as the subordination of the woman to the 
man is perfectly consistent with their identity as to nature, so 
is the subordination of Christ to God consistent with his being 
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of ilie s^mc nature Tvith the Father. There is nothing, there- 
fore, in this passage, at all inconsistent with the trne and 
proper divinity of oiir blessed lord. For a brief statement 
of the scriptural doctrine of the relation of Chiist to God, seo 
the comments on 3, 33. It need here be only farther re- 
marked, that the word Christ is the designation, not of the 
Logos or second person of the Trinity as such, nor of the hu- 
man nature of Christ as such, but of the Theanthropos, the 
God-man. It is the incarnate Son of God, who, in the great 
work of redemption, is said to be subordinate to the Father, 
whose will he came into the world to do. When Christ is 
said to be the head of every man, the meaning is of every be- 
liever ; because it is the relation of Christ to the chnrch, and 
not to the human family, that is characteristically expressed 
by this term. He is the headof that body which is the chiu^ch, 
Col. 1, 18. Eph. 1, 22. 23. 

4. Every man praying or prophesying, having (his) 
head covered, dishonoureth his head. 

Such being the order divinely estabUshed, (viz., that men- 
tioned hi V. 3,) both men and women should act in accoj'danoe 
ivith it; the man, by having the head uncovered, the woman 
by being veiled. As the apostle refers to their appeai-ance in 
public assemblies, he says, Miery man paying or prophesy- 
ing, i. e. officiating in public worship. Prophesying. In the 
scriptural sense of the word, a prophet is one who speaks for 
another, as Aaron is called the prophet or spokesman of Mo- 
ses. "Thou shalt speak nnto him, and put words into his 
mouth, . . . and he shall he thy spokesman," Ex. 4, 15. 16 ; 
or, as he is called, 7, 1, thy prophet. The prophets of God, 
therefore, were his spokesmen, into whose mouth the Lord 
put the words which they were to utter to the people. To 
prophesy, in Scriptui-e, is accordingly, to speak under divine 
inspiration ; not merely to predict mtnre events, but to de- 
liver, as the orgsm of the Holy Ghost, the mess^es of God to 
men, whether m the form of doctrine, exhortation, consola- 
tion, or prediction. This public function, the apostle says, 
shoiild not be exercised by a man with his head covered; lit- 
erally, liaving something on his head downward. Among the 
Greeks, the priests officiated bareheaded ; the Romans with 
the head veiled ; the Jews (at least soon after the apostolic 
age) also wore the TaUis or covei-ing for the head in their pub- 
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lie services. It is uot to he inferred from wliat ia liere said, 
tiiat tlie Chiistiau propliets (or inspired mon) iiad introduced, 
this eastom into the church. The thing to be corrected was, 
■women appealing in pnblio assemblies unveiled. The apostle 
says,-the veil is inconsistent with the position of the man, but 
is required by that of the women. Men are mentioned only 
for the sake of illustrating the principle, 

lyiahonoitreth hia head. It is doubtful whether we should 
read Mb op his own head, (aSroC or nvroE). This is a point the 
ancient manuscripts do not decide, as they are not ftii"nished 
with the diacritical marks. It depends on the connection. It 
is also doubtful whether the apostle meant to say that he dis- 
honoured Christ who is his bead, or that he dishonoured him- 
self. The latter, perhaps, is to be preferred, 1. Because, in 
the immediately preceding clause the word is used literally, 
'If he cover his head, he dishonours his head.' 2. Because, 
in V. 5, the woman who goes unveiled is said to dishonour her 
own head, i, e. as what follows shows, herself, and not her 
liaaband. 3. It is more obviously true that a man who acta 
inconsistently with his station disgraces himself, than that he 
disgrace him who placed him in that station. A command- 
mg militaiy officer, who appears at the head of his troops in 
the dress of a common soldier, instead of his official dress, 
might more properly be said to dishonour himself than his 
sovereign. For a fl-eeman to appear in the distmguishing 
dress of a slave, was a disgraj^e. So the apostle says, for a 
man to appear with the conventional sign of subjection on his 
head, disgraced himself. If the man be intended to represent 
the dominion of God, ho must act accordingly, and not appear 
in the dress of a woman. 

5. Bat every woman that prayeth or prophesietb 
with (her) head uncovered dishonoiireth her head ; for 
that is even all one as if she were shaven. 

Praying and prophesying were the two principal exercisos 
in the public worship of the early Christians. The latter 
term, as above stated, included all foiins of address dictated 
by the Holy Spirit, It was Paul's manner to attend to one 
thing at a time. He is here speaking of the propriety of 
women speakmg in public unveiled, and therefore he says 
nothing about the propriety of their speaking in public in 
itself. When that subject comes up, he expresses hia judgment 
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in the clearest terms, 14, 34. In here disapproving of the 
one, Biiys Calvin, he does not approve of the other. 

The veils worn by Grecian women were of difl'erent binds. 
One, and perhaps the most common, was the peplum, or man- 
tle, which in public was thrown over the head, and enreloped 
the whole person. The other was more in the fashion of the 
common eastern veil which covered the thee, with the excep- 
tion of the eyes. In one form or other, the custom was uni- 
versal for all respectable women to appear veiled in public. — 
The apostle therefore says, that a woman who spealis in pub- 
lic with her /lead uncovered, dishonoureth her head. Here 
eaur^s is used, her ovm head ; not her haeband, but herself 
This is plain, not only from the force of the words, but from 
the next clause, for thai is even all one as ^ she were shaven. 
This is the reason why she disgi-aces herseltl She puts her- 
self in the same class with women whose hair has been cut oS. 
Cutting off the hair, which is the priniapal natursJ ornament 
of women, was either a sign of giief, Dent, 21, 12, or a dis- 
graceftd pimishment. The literal translation of this clause is; 
she is one and the eame thing with one who ie shaven. She 
assumes the charaoteristic mark of a disreputable woman. 

6. Poi" if the woman be not covered, let her also be 
shorn : but if it be a shame for a woman to be shorn 
31' shaven, let her be covered. 

That is, let her act consistently. If she wishes to be re- 
garded as a reputable woman, let her conform to the estab- 
lished usage. But if she have no regard to her reputation, 
let her act as other women of her class. She must confoi-m 
either to the reputable or disrepntable class of her sex, for a 
departure from the one is conforming to the other. These 
imperatives are not to be taken as commands, but rather as 
expressing what consistency would require. Shorn or shaven, 
the latter is the stronger term; it properly means to cut with 
a razor. 

7. Por a man indeed ought not to cover (Iiis) head, 
forasmuch as he is the image and glory of God : but 
the woman is the glory of the man. 

The woman, and the woman only, ought to be veiled ; for 
the man ought not to cover his head. This does not mean, he 
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is not bound to do it, but should not do it. The negative bo- 
longs not to 6^6i\£!, but to KaTOKaX-vTrTCfr^ai. The reason is 
that he is the image and glory of God. The only sense in 
which the man, in distinction fi'om the woman, ia the imE^e 
of God, is that he represents the authority of God. He is m- 
vested with dominion. When, in Genesis 1, 26. 27, it ii said 
God created man in his own image, the reference ia as much 
to woman as to man ; for it is immediately added, " male and 
female created he them," So fh,r, therefore, as the image of 
God consists in knowledge, righteousness and holiness. Eve as 
truly, and aa much as Adam, bore the likeneaa of her Maker. 
But in the dominion with ■which man was invested over the 
earth, Adam was the representative of God. He is the glory 
of God, because in him the divine majesty is specially mani- 
fested, Jiut the woman is the glory of the man. That is, the 
woman is in this respect subordinate to the man. She ia not 
designed to reflect the glory of God aa a ruler. She is the 
glory of the man. She receives and reveals what there is of 
majesty in him. She always aasumea his station; becomes a 
queen if he is a king, and manifests to others the wealth and 
honour which may belong to her husband. 

8. 9. T"or the man is not of the woman; "but the 
woman of the man. Neither was the man created for 
the woman ; but the woman for the man. 

The subordination of the woman to the man is here proved 
from two facts recorded in the history of their creation. Fii'st, 
the woman was foi-med out of the man, and denved her origin 
from him. He, and not she, was created first. Secondly, 3ie 
was created on his accomit, and not be on hers. In this way 
does the New Testament constantly authenticate, not merely 
the moral and reHgious truths of ttie Old Testament, but its 
historical facts ; and makea those fiicts the grounds or prooS 
of great moral principles. It is impossible, therefore, for any 
Christian who believes iu the inspu'ation of the Mwstles to 
doubt the divine authority of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
01' to confine the inspiration of the ancient wiitera to their 
doctrinal and preceptive statements. The whole Bible is the 
word of God. 

10. For this cause ought the woman to have power 
on (her) head because of the angels. 
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There is scarcely a passage in tlio New Testament which 
has so muoli taxed the leaming and iB^enuitj^ of commentators 
as this. After all that has been wiitten, it remsuns just as 
obscm-e as ever. The meaning which it naturaJly suggests to 
the most supei-ficial reader, is regarded by the most hiborioas 
Clitics aa the only true one. By i^ovtria, power, the apostle 
means the sign or symbol of authority ; just as Diodorus Sic, 
1, 47, speaks of an image as "having three kingdoms on its 
head." The apostle had asserted and proved that the woman 
is subordinate to the man, and he had assumed aa granted 
that the veil was the conventional symbol of the man's author- 
ity. The inference is that the woman ought to wear the or- 
dinary symbol of the power of her husband. As it was proper 
in itseli, and demanded by the common sense of propriety, 
that the woman should be veiled, it was specially proper in 
the worshipping assemblies, for there they were m the pres- 
ence not merely of men but of angels. It was, therefore, not 
only out of deference to public sentiment, but from reverence 
to those higher intelligences that the woman shoiild conform 
to all the rules of decorum. Tliis is the common and only 
satisfactory interpretation of the passage. Of those who dis- 
sent from this view, some propose various conjectural emenda- 
tions of the text ; others vainly endeavour to prove that the 
word efoiwto, may be made to mean a veil ; others take the 
word literally. And as to the last clause, instead of taking 
the word angels in its ordinary sense, some say it here means 
the angels, or pre^ding ofBcers, of the church; others, that it 
means messengei-s or spies from the heathen who came to ob- 
serve the mode in which the Christians worshipped, and would 
report any thing they observed to their disadvantage. The 
great majority of commentators acquiesce in the interpretation 
stated above, which satisfies all the demands of the context. 

11. Nevertheless, neither is the man without the 
woman, neither the woman without the man, in the 
Lord. 

That is, although there is this subordination of the woman 
to the man, they are mutually dependent. The one cannot 
exist M-Ithout the other, Jn the Lord. This does not mean 
that the one is not in the Lord to the exclusion of the other. 
The apostle is not here speaking of the spiritual equality of the 
sexes. In Galatians 3, 28 and elsewhere ne abundantly teaches 
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that in Christ Jesus there is neither male nor female ; that 
the one is aa fully a partaker of all the benefits of rodoniption 
aa the other. And it is also true that be teaches that this 
equality of Jews and Greeks, bond and free, before Godia per- 
fectly consistent with the social inequalities existJng in this 
world. But these truths, however important, and however 
they distinguish the Christian doctrine of the equality and 
dignity of woman fi-om all other forms of religious doctrine on 
the subject, are foreign to this connection. The a;postle's sin- 
gle object is to show the true nature and limitations of the 
eiibordmation of the woman to the man. It is a real suboi'di- 
nation, but it is consistent with their mutual dependence ; the 
one is not without the other. And this mutual dependence is 
^1- Kvpi<f, i. e. by divine appointment — according to the will of 
the Lord. Th^o words are used here, as so frequently else- 
where, as an adverbial qualification, meaning religtoiisl'y, after 
a Christian manner^ or divinely, i. e, by divine appointment. 
The same idea is substantially expressed by those who explain 
the words iu the Lord as tantamount to "in Christianity;" 
in the sense that it is a Chi-istian doctrine that the man and 
the woman ai-e thus mutually dependent. 

12. Por as tlie woman (is) of the man, even so (is) 
tlie man also by tlie woman ; but all things of God. 

The one is not without the other, for as the woman was 
originally fonned out of the man, so the man is born of the 
woman. This is a proof, not of the admitted equality of the 
sexes in the kingdom of God, but of their mutual dependence 
in the kingdom of nature. It therefore confirms the interpre- 
tation given of the preceding verse. £ut all things are of 
God J these subordinate relations of one creature to another 
are merged, as it were, in the supreme causality of God. It 
matters litUe whether the man was of the woman or the wo- 
man of the man, as both aUke are of God; just as he before 
said, it matters little whether a man were a Jew or Gentile, 
bond or free, since all are alike before God. 

13. -Tudge in yourselves : is it comely that a woman 
pray unto God uncovered P 

This is an appeal to their own sense of propriety. The 
apostle often recognizes the intuitive judgments of the mind 
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as autlioritative, Rom, 1, 32. 3, 8. The constitution of our 
nature being derived from God, the iawa which he haa im- 
pressed ujKin it, are as mucli a revelation from him as any 
other possible communication of his will. And to deny this, 
is to deny the possibility of all knowledge. la it comely {api- 
rruv ((TTi), is it becoming or decorovs ? 

14. 15, Doth not even nature itself teacli you, that, 
if a man have long hair, it is a shame unto him ? But 
if a woman have long hair, it is a glory to her : for 
(her) hair is given her for a covering. 

Doth not natrure itself. The word (^iVts), nature, some- 
tones means essence or substance, sometimes the laws of nature 
or of our natural constitution/ sometimes, the instinctive feel- 
ings or jndgments which are the effects of those laws. The 
foi-m which these feelings assume is neceesaiily determined in 
a great measure by education and habit. The instinctive 
sense of propriety in an eastern maiden prompts her, when 
surprised by strangers, to cover her face. In an European it 
would not produce that effect. In writing, therefore, to east- 
ern females, it would he correct to ask whether their native 
sense of propriety did not prompt them to cover their heads 
in public. The response would infallibly be in the affirmative. 
It is in thia sense the word nature is commonly taken here. 
It may, however, mean the laws or course of nature. Nature 
gives the man short haii' and the woman long hair ; and there- 
fore nature itself teaches that long h^r is a disgrace to the 
one and an ornament to the other; for it is disgraceful in a 
man to be like a woman, and in a woman to be lite a man. 
Wearing long hair was contrary to the custom both of the 
Hebrews and Greeks. The Nazarites, as a distinction, allowed 
their hair to grow. Num. fl, 8 ; see also Ezek. 44, 20. It 
was considered so mnch a mark of effeminacy for men to wear 
Jong h^r, that it was not only ridicaled by Juvenal, but in 
after times seriously censured by chm-ch coimoils. To a wo- 
man, however, in dl ages and countries, long hair has been 
considered an ornament. It is given to her, Paul says, as a 
covering, or as a natural veil ; and it is a glory to herSecawse 
it is a veil. The veil itself, liierefore, mi^t be becoming and 
decorous in a woman. 
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16. But if any man seem to be contentious, wo 
have no such custom, neither the churches of God. 

The arguments ag^nst the custom of women appearing in 
public unveiled having been presented, the apostle says, if any 
man, notwithstanding these arguments, is disposed to dispute 
the matter, or appears to be contentious, we have only further 
to say, tfiat we (the apostles) Aaue no such custom, neither 
have the churches of God. To be contentious, i. e. disposed to 
dispate for the sake of disputation. With such persons all ar- 
gument is useless. Authority is the only end of controversy 
with such disturbers of the peace. The authority here ad- 
duced is that of the apostles and of the churches. The former 
was deeirfve, beeanse the apostles were invested with antbori- 
ty not only to teach the gospel, but also to organize the 
church, and to decide every thing relating to Chnatian ordi- 
nances and worship. The aathonty of the churohea, although 
not coercive, was yet great. No man is justified, except on 
clearly scriptural grounds, and from the necessity of obeying: 
God ratber than man, to depart from the established usages 
of the church in matters of public concern. 

Calvin, and many of the best modern commentators, give 
a diffei'ent view of this passage. They nnderstand the 
apostle to say, that if any one seems to be disputations, nei- 
ther we nor the churches are accustomed to dispute. It is not 
our wont to waste words with those who wish merely to make 
contention. The only reason assigned for this interpretation, 
is Paul's saying we have no such custom ; which they say can- 
not mean the custom of women going unveiled. But why 
not? The apostles and the churches constituted a whole — 
neither the one nor the other, neither the churches nor their 
iufalhbie guides, sanctioned the nsage in question. Besides, 
no other custom is mentioned in the context than the one 
which he has been discusdng. *'If any one appear conten- 
tious," is not a custom and suggests nothing to which the 
words such a custom can naturally refer, 

Oelehraticn of the Lord's Supper, vs. 17-34. 
This section relates to the disorders connected with the 
celebration of the Lord's supper. These disorders were of a 
kind which, a«iording to our method of celebrating that 
sacrament, seems almost unaccountable. It was, however, 
the early custom to connect the Lord's supper in the strict 
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sense of tlie words with an ordinary meal. As this Bacratnent 
wag instituted by our Lord at the close of the Paschal supper, 
so it appears to have been castomary at the beginning for the 
Christiana to assemble for a common meal and to connect with 
it the commemoration of the Redeemer's death. Intimations 
of this nsajje may be fonnd in saoh passages as Aets 2, 42. 
" They continued steadfastly in the apostle's doctrine and fel- 
lowship, and in breaMng of bread, and in prayer." In v. 46 it 
is said, this breaking of bread was from honse to house. In 
Acts 20, 7, it is said, " The diaoiples came together on the first 
day of the week to break bread," ■which, from the narrative 
wiueh follows, appears to have been an ordinary meal. What- 
ever may be thought of these passages, it is clear from the 
paragraph before as that at Corinth at least, the sacrament of 
the Lord's supper was connected with a regular meal. This 
may have arisen, not so much from the original institution of 
the Eucharist in connection with the Paschal supper, as from 
the sacred festivals both of the Jews and Greeks. Both class- 
es had been accustomed to unite with their sacrifices a feast 
of a more or Jess public character. It is also evident that, 
agreeably to a familiar Grecian castom, the pei-sons assembled 
brought their own provisions, which being placed on the table 
formed a common stock. The rich brought plentifully, the 
poor brought little or nothing. It "waa, however, essential to 
tlie veiy idea of a Christian feast, that it should be a commu- 
nion ; that all the gaests at the table of their common Lord 
should be on the teiTUS of equality. Instead of this fraternal 
union, theie were divisions among the Corinthians even at the 
Lord's table. The rich eating by themselves the provisions 
which they had brought, and leaving their poorer brethren 
mortified and hungry. It is to the correction of these disor- 
ders that the concluding portion of this chapter is devoted. 

It was no matter of praise that the assemblies of the Co- 
rinthians made them worse rather than better, v. 11. The 
proMiioent evil was, that there were schisms even in tlieii- most 
sacred meetings; an evil necessaiy in the state in which they 
were, and which God permitted in order that the good might 
be made manifest, vs. 18. 19. The evil to which he referred 
was not merely that they had degraded the Lord's supper into 
an ordinary meal, but that in that meal they were divided 
into parties, some eating and drinking to excess, and others 
left without any thing, vs. 20. 21. This waa not only making 
the Lord's supper a meal for satisfying hunger — contrary to 
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its original design, but a cruel peryorsion of a foast of love 
into a means of humiliating and wounding their poorer breth- 
ren, V. 22. In order to show how inconsistent their conduct 
was with the nature of the sei-vice in which thej^ professed to 
engage, the apostle recounts the original institution of the 
Lord's supper, vs. 23-25, From this account it follows, first, 
tliat the Lord's supper was designed not as an ordinary meal, 
but as a commemoration of the death of Christ ; seeondlj, 
that to participate in this ordinance in an unworthy manner, 
was an otfence against bis body and blood, the symbols of 
which were so irreverently treated ; thirdly, that no one ought 
to approach the Lord's table without self-examination, in order 
that with due preparation and with a proper undei-standing of 
the ordinance, he may i-eceive the bread and wine as the sym- 
bols of Chiist's body and blood, vs. 2a-29. In this way they 
would escape the judgments which the Loi-d had brought 
upon them on account of their profenation of his table, vs. 30- 
32. In oonclttsion, he exhorts them to use their houses for 
their ordinary meals, and to make the Lord's sapper a real 



17. Now in this that I declare (unto you) I praise 
(you) not, that ye come together not for tiie better, but 
for the worse. 

In V. 2 he said, I pvaiae you. His praise was consistent 
with grave disapprobation of many things in their condition 
as a church. He did not praise them for the manner in which 
they conducted their public worship. Their assemblies were 
disgraced not only by women appealing unveiled, contrary to 
the established rules of decorimi, but also by the unfratemal 
and irreverent manner of celebrating the Lord's supper — and 
also by the disorderly manner in which they used their spir- 
itual gifts. These evils he takes up in their order. Having 
dispatched the first, he comes now to the second. 

JSFoiB in this that I declare unto you* The Greek is not 
in this, but this. The passage may be rendered, Declaring 
this J do not applaud. To fiiis, however, it is objected that 

* ThB common Text hare rea3a impix^-jiWsv ohx ivaaiH. I.acliiuaa'i 
and Tisohflndoif read ■aa^a.-ffiWii lit iTawiiv on tbB anthority of tie Msa. 
A. C. F. G. and others of later date, and tlie Syriae, Vnlgate, and Ethiopio 
versions. Tbe oommoa reading is preferred bj the la^oi:^!; of editors. 
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TrapayytXXeii' in the New Testament never means to declare, 
but always to command. Hence, the better translation ia, 
Commanding or enjoining this I do not applaud. It is doubt- 
ful whether this refers to what precedes or to what follows. 
If the former, then the sense is, 'While I command what 
precedes respecting women appearing veiled, I do not praise 
you, that,' &c. If the latter, the meaning is, ' Commanding 
what follows, I do not praise,' &c. That ye come together 
not for the better, hut for the worse. That is, your public as- 
semblies are so conducted that evil rather than good resulta. 
The censure is general, embracing all the grounds of complaint 
which are specified in this and the folio wmg chapters, 

18. For first of all, when ye come together in the 
church, I hear that there be divisions among you; and 
I partly believe it. 

For first of all, or, Mir in the first place. Paul often be- 
gins an enumeration which he does not follow out. There is 
nothing to answer to these words in what follows. According 
to one view the first censure is directed against the divisions, 
and the second against their mode of celebrating the Lord's sup- 
per. Bat the only divisions which he here refers to are those 
connected with their public worship, and especially with the 
celebration of the sacrament. Besides, the subject of divisions 
was treated in the beginning of the epistle. He is here speak- 
ing of their assemblies. The second gi-ound of censure is to 
be found in the following chapter. When ye come together in 
the chuureh. The word {IkkAjjot'o) chmah never means in the 
Kew Testament, a building. The meaning is, when ye come 
together in convocation, or assemble as a church, I hear that 
t/wre be divisions among you. Literally, schisms. For the 
meaning of that word, see 1, 10. The nature of these schisms 
is descnbed in what follows. They were digues, not sects, 
but parties, separated from ea«h other by alienation of feeling. 
It is evident that the rich formed one of these pai-ties, as dis- 
tinguished from the poor. And probably there were many 
other grounds of diviaon. The Jewish converts separated 
from the Gentiles; those having one gif^ exalted themselves 
over those having another. It is not outward separation, but 
inward alienation, which is here complained of. A.nd I partly 
believe it. Paul intimates that he was loath to believe all he 
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had heard to their disadvantage in this matter ; but Jie was 
forced to believe etioiigh to excite his serious disapprobation. 

19. Por there must be also heresies araoiig you, 
that they which are approved may "be made manifest 
among you. 

This is the reason why he believed what he had heard. 
He iinew that such things must happen, and that God had a 
wise purpose in permitting them; comp_. Matt. 18, 7, "It 
must needs be that offences come." Evil as well as good ia 
included in tlie divine purpose. It is purposed not as evil, but 
for the sake of the good wliich infinite -wisdom evolves from 
it. Also heresies. This does not mean heresies in addition to 
schisms, as something different from them. But heresies as 
well as other evils. * I hear there are diviaons (tr)(io-/mTa) 
among you, and I beheve it, for such divisions (aJpeo-tts) must 
occur,' "Wliat in the one verse are called schisms, in the next 
are called heresies ; both words having the general sense of 
divisions. The nature of these divisions is to be determined 
by the context. The word (a'paris) heresy means hterally an 
act of choice, then a chosen way of life, a sect or party ; not 
always in a bad sense, but in the sense of schools ; as, " the 
heresies of philosophers" means "the schools or different 
classes of philosophers." So in the New Testament it is re- 
peatedly used of " the sect of the Phai-isees," or " of the Sad- 
ducees," Acta 15, 5. 5, 17. Here and in Gal. 5, 20 it means 
dissension. The eecleaastical sense of the word heresy, is, 
the choice of an opinion different from that of the church, or 
& doctrine contrary to Scripture. There is nothing to favour 
the assumption that such is its meaning here. 

That they which are approved may he made manifesL 
This is tho end which God has in view in permitting the oc- 
currence of such divisions. It is, that they which are approved 
(oi SoKijioi), the tried, those who have stood the test, and are 
worthy of approbation. The opposite class are called (dSoKi- 
/ioi) reprobate. By the prevalence of disorders and other evils 
in the church, God puts his people to the test. They are tried 
as gold in the furnace, and their genuineness is made to ap- 
pear. It is a great consolation to know that dissensions, 
whether in the church or in the state, are not fortuitous, but 
are ordered by the providence of Gtod, and are designed, as 
storms, for the purpose of purification. 
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20. "VVlieii ye come together therefore into one 
place, (this) is not to eat tlie Lord's supper. 

Te coming togetlisr tJten into one place. Verse 10 Is an 
interruption. The connection n'ith v. 18 is resumed by the 
particle (ow) then. When you assemble it is not to eat the 
LortPa supper. This is not the real, though it is your pro- 
fessed purpose. ' You come together for a common, and that 
too, a disorderly, unbrotherly meal.' The words, however, 
admit of two other interpretations. "We may supply, as our 
translators have done, the word this. ' This is not to eat the 
Lord's supper ; your meal does not deserve that sacred clia^ 
acter,' Or, 'Ye cannot eat the Lord's supper,' The sub- 
stantive verb (&Ti) followed by an infinitive often means can ; 
ovK itrrtv thritv, one cannot say : o£k om ^ayiiv, one cannot eat. 
' Coming together as you do it is impossible to celebrate the 
Lord's supper,' This gives a very pertinent sense. The 
Lord's supper is the supper instituted by the Lord, one to 
which he invites the guests, and which is celebrated in com- 
memoration of his death. That was a very different service 
il-om the Agapae, or love feasts, as they wei-e afterwards 
called, and which, on accomit of the disorders attending them, 
were subsequently proliibited by the Coun<al of Carthage. 
Tiiese Agapae were feasts to which each one brought his con- 
tributions, during and after which (the bread during, and 
the cup after) Sie consecrated elements were distributed. 
See Augusti's Antiquities of the Christian Church, I, p. 299 ; 
and FooPa Synopsis on Matt. 26, 26. Goleman^s Ancient 
Christianity, p. 443. 

31. For in eating every one taketh before (other) 
his own supper: and one is hungry, and another is 
drunken. 

For, i. e, the reason why the Corinthian suppers were not 
the Lord's supper, is (so far as here stated) that there was no 
communion, or eating together, Thepr were not all partakers 
of one bread, 10, 17. Tliey did not wait for each other. Comp, 
V. 33. On the contrary, each one took beforehand, i. e. before 
"others could joui with hhn, his own supper, i, e. that which he 
had brought. The consequence was, that one was hungry; 
the poor had nothing ; whde another was dnmk. Such is the 
meaning of the word. Whether the apostle intended to say 
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that any of tlie Corinthians actually hecame intoxicalecT at the 
table wliich they called the table of the Lord, or whether he 
meant simply to say, that wliile one had more, another had 
loss, than enough, it is not easy to decide. As they seem to 
liave accommodated their service to the sacrificial feasts to 
which they had, while yet heathens, been accustomed, it is 
the less improbable that in some cases they were guilty of 
actual excess. " It is wonderful, and well nigh portentous," 
says Calvin, *' that Satan could have accomplished so much in 
so short a time. We may learn from this example, what ia 
the worth of mere antiquity ; that is, what authority is due to 
custom unsustained by the word of God. . , . Yet this ia the 
firmest foundation of Popery : it is ancient ; it was done of 
old, therefore it has divme authority!" If, within twenty 
years of its institution, the Corinthians turned the Lord's sup- 
per into a disorderly feast, although the apostles were then 
alive, we need not wonder at the speedy corruption of the 
church after their death. 

23. Wliat ! have ye not houses to eat and to dvink 
in ? or despise ye the church of God, and shame them 
which have not ? "What shall I say to you ? shall I 
praise you in this ? I praise (you) not. 

The two grounds on which the apostle condemned this 
conduct of the Corinthians were, first, that it was a pervereion 
of the Lord's supper ; and secondly, that it was disrespectful 
and mortifying to their poorei- brefliren. It was a perversion 
of the Lord's supper, because it made it an ordinary meal de- 
signed to satisfy hunger. For that purpose they had their 
own houses. The church comes together to worship God and 
to celebrate his ordinances, not for the pui-pose of eating and 



bers of families, may appropriately do. The church does not 
come together to do wnat can better be done at home. Or 
despise ye the e/i-urch of_ Godf This was the second ground 
of condemnation. Their conduct evinced contempt of their 
brethren. They treated them as unfit to eat with them. Yet 
the poor were constituent members of the church of God. 
They were his people ; those whom he had chosen, whom he 
had made kings and priests unto himself. These peraons, thus 
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highly honoured of God, the richer Corinthians treated with 
contempt ; and that too at the Lord's table, where all exter- 
nal distuictions are done away, and the master is not a hair's 
breadth above his slave. And shame those who have not. 
To shame, i. e. to mortify and hnmble, by rendering conscioiia 
of inferiority. Those who have not may mean, either those 
who have not houaea to eat or drink in, or simply the poor. 
Those who have, are the rich ; those who have not, are the 
poor. The latter interpretation is not only consistent with 
the Greek idiom, bnfc gives a better sense. Even the poorer 
members of the charoh did not, and ought not, come to the 
Lord's table for the sake of food. Much as Paul was disposed 
to praise the Corinthians, in this matter he could not praise 
them. 

33. Tor I have received of the Lord that which also 
I dehvered unto you, That the Lord Jesos, the (same) 
night in which he was betrayed, took bread : 

' I cannot praise you, for your manner of celebrating the 
Lord's supper is utterly inconsistent with its original institu- 
tion,' They were the more inexcusable in departing from the 
original mode of celebrating this ordinance, first, because the 
account of its ori^nal institution had been received by Paul 
from the Lord himself; and secondly, beoaase he had delivered 
it to them. Their an was therefore one of iri'everent disobe- 
dience, without the exoose of ignorance. For I have received 
of the luord. Paul averts tliat he received from the Lord the 
account here given. The whole context shows that he intends 
to claim for this narrative the direct authority of the Lord 
himself. As with regard to his doctrines generally, so with 
rcgai'd to the institution and d^ign of this ordinance, he dis- 
claims all indebtedness to tradition or to the instructions of 
men, and asseils the fact of a direct revelation to himself. Of 
the gospel he says, " I neither received it of man, neither was 
I taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ," Gal. 1, 12, 
To this interpretation, however, it is objected, 1. Tliat he uses 
the preposition 5iro', which properly expresses a mediate deriva- 
tion (i, e. through the instrumentality of others), and notmxpo, 
which would imply a direct communication. This objection 
supposes a refinement in the use of the Greek particles, which 
is not consistent with the character of the Greek of the Hew 
Testament. The Apostle John says : " This is the message 
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■which we have heard of him (q-tt' auroC)," 1 John 1, 5, which 
certainly does not refer to an inclirect communication re- 
ceived through others. In this place airo toB avpum, from the 
Lord, is evidently opposed to air &vApvmu>v, from men. He 
received his knowledge fi'om the Lord, and not fi'om men. 
Comp, Gah 1, 12. So in Gal. 1, 1, he says he was an apostle 
not by men (ouk a^r' avS^pamaiv), but by Jesus Christ (8m Iijo-oi) 
"SpuTToS). Must it be inferred from thia latter expression that 
Christ was only the medium of Paul's call to the apostleehip, 
because Sia expresses the inatmmental cause ? This would be 
as reasonable as to infer from the use of av6 in the text, that 
the knowledge of Paul was derived indirectly from the Lord. 
The apostle however says in Gal, 1,1, that he received his 
apostleship, not only through Jesus Christ, but also through 
God the Father ; must this also mean through the instrument 
tcUity of God ? is God the Father a mere instrument f No 
writer uses language %vith such strict gi-ammatical accu- 
racy as this objection supposes; much less did Jews writing 
Greek. It is of course important to adhere as fer aa possible 
to the exact meaning of the words ; but to sacrifice the sense 
and obvious intent of the writer to such niceties is unreasona- 
ble. The use of Airo, in this case, probably arose from the de- 
sh'e to avoid the triple repetition of irnpa ; irapiXa-^ov, irapa, 
TTopihioKa. 2. It is objected that, as the Lord's supper had 
been celebrated without interruption from the time of its in- 
stitution, the fects concerning it must have been universally 
known, and therefore needed no direct revelation. The same 
objection might be made to a special revelation of the gospel 
to Paul. Why might he not nave been allowed to leani it 
from the other apostles? Besides, Paul, as he shows in the 
firat and second chapters of hia epistle to the Galatians, had 
no communication with the other apostles for thi-ee years after 
his conversion, 3. It is objected that ideas and truths may 
be communicated by visions and inward influences, but not 
historical fiieta. Then a large part of the prophecies of the 
03d Testament mnst be ijibulous. The evidence is so strong 
from the context, that Paul claims independent authority for 
what he here says, that many who bow to the force of the 
Greek preposition, say that the account received by Paul from 
Christ through others, was authenticated to him by an inward 
revelation. But this is not what he says. Ha says he ns- 
oeived it from Christ, which, in the connection, can only mean 
that he received it dii-eotly from Christ; for his object is to 
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giYG authority to his account of the ordinance. It was not 
only of importance for the Coiintiiians, hut for the whole 
church, to be assured that this account of the Lord's supper, 
was communicated immediately by Christ to the apostle. It 
shows the importance which our Lord attributes to this ordi- 
nance. 

The account which Paul received was, ThM the same night 
in which he was betrayed, i. e. while he was being betrayed. — 
while the traitorous scheme was in progress. Under these 
affecting cironmstances the ordinance was instituted. This 
fact, which Christ saw fit to reveal to Paul, must be of perma- 
nent interest to his people. It is not a matter of indifference, 
that this sacred rite was instituted on the last night of oui- 
Redeemer's life, and when he knew what the morrow was to 
bring forth. This fact gives a peculiar solemnity and interest 
to the institution. Romanists, in answer to the objections 
made by Protestants to the mass, that it is a departure from 
the original mode of celebrating the Lord's supper, say that 
if the example of Christ be obUgatory, we should celebrate 
the ordinance at night, after a meal, and at a table covered 
with provisions, &c. Protestants, however, do not hold that 
the church in all ages is bound to do whatever Christ and the 
apostles did, but only what they designed should be after- 
wards done. It is not apostolic example which is obfigatory, 
but apostolic precept, whether expressed in words or in exam- 
ples declared or evmced to be preceptive. The example of 
Christ in celebrating the Lord's supper is binding as to every 
thing which enters into the nature and significancy of the in- 
stitution ; for those are the very things which we are com- 
manded to do. They constitute the ordinance. 

Took bread. Matt. 26, 26, it is said, " as they were eat- 
hig," L e. during the repast, "Jesus took bread," that is, he 
took of the bread lying on the table ; and as it was at the 
time of the Passover, ttiere is no douht that the bread used 
was unleavened. It was the thin Passover bread of the Jews, 
But as no part of the significancy of the rite depends on the 
kind of bread used, as there is no precept on the subject, and 
as the apostles subsequently in the celebration of the ordinance 
used ordinary bread, it is evidently a matter of indifference 
what kind of bread is used. It was however for a long time 
a subject of bitter controveray. At first the Latins and Greeks 
used leavened bread; when tlie Latins introduced tbe un- 
leavened wafer fi.-oiE superstitious fear of any of the frag 
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buing dropped, the Greets retained the use of feroiented 
"bread, and accused the Latms of Judaizing. Romanists and 
Lutlierans use unleavened wafers ; Protestants generally ordi- 
nary broad, 

34. And when he had given thanks, he brake (it), 
and said. Take, eat ; this is my body, which is broken 
for you : this do in remembrance of me. 

Having given thanJcs. In Matt. 26, 26, and Mark 14, 22, 
it is, " Having ble^ed it." In Luke 22, 1 9, it is as here. The 
two expresdons mean the same thing. Both express the act 
of consecration, by a grateful acknowledgment of God's mercy 
and invocation of his blessing. See the remarks on 10, 16. 
Se brake it. This circumstance is included in all the accounts ; 
in those of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, as well as in Panl's. 
This is one of the significant parts of the service, and ought 
not to be omitted as is done by Romanists, by the Greek 
ehnrch and by Lutherans. An4 said. The words uttered 
by oar blessed Lord at this moment are differently reported 
by the different evangelists. In Matt. 26, 26, it is, "Take, 
eat." In Mark 14, 22, the latter word (according to the best 
authorities) is omitted. In Luke 22, 19, both are omitted. 
Here, although both are fotmd in the common text, yet, as 
they are wanting in the oldest MSS., they should probably be 
omitted ; so that Paul's accotmt agrees as to this point with 
that of Lake. The proper inference from this diversity is, 
that the words were uttered by our Lord ; but as the ideas 
which they express were sufficiently indicated by the gesture 
of reaching the bread to his disciples, they were omitted by 
some of the narrators as unnecessary. The idea, whether ex- 
pressed by words or gesture, is however of importance. The 
bread was to be taken and eaten. — ^There mu-st be a distribu- 
tion of the elements to those pai'ticipatin^ in the sei-vioe. 
Otherwise it is not a communion. This distribution is omitted 
by Romanists in the ordinary celebration of the Mass. The 
priest alone eats the conseei'ated wafer. The next words, 
this is my hody, are found in all the accounts. Probably the 
history of the world does not furnish a parallel to the contro- 
versies occasioned by these simple words. The ordinary and 
natural interpretation of them L?, that the pronoun this refers 
to tlie bread. 'This bread which I bold in my hand, and 
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wliicli I give to yon, is my body.' That is, is the symbol of 
my body; precisely as we say of a statue, it is the pei'son 
ivhich it represents ; or as the Scriptures say that the sign is 
tiie thing of which it is the symbol, Ez. 5, 4. 5. Gal. 4, 24 ; or as 
our Saviour says, I am tlie vine, ye are the branches. I am 
the door ; or as in the preceding chapter it was said, " that 
rock was Christ;" or as in John 1, 32, the dove is said to be 
the Holy Ghost; eras baptism is said to be regeneration. 
This is a usage so familiar to all languages that no one dis- 
putes that the words in question iviil bear this interpretation. 
That they must have this meaning, would seem to be plain, 
1. J'rom the impossibility of the bread iu Christ's hand being 
his literal body then seated at the table; and the wine the 
blood then flowing in hia veins. 2. From the still more obvi- 
ous impossibility of taking the words "this cup is the New 
Testament " in a literal sense. In Matt. 26, 28 it k said, " this 
(cup) is my blood," But Bomanists do not hold to a transub- 
stantiation of the cisp, but only of the wine. But if the words 
are to be taken literally, they necessitated the belief of the one 
as well as of the other. 3. From the utter subveraon of aU 
the rules of evidence and laws of belief neceesai-ily involved in 
the assumption that the bread in the Lord's supper is literally 
the crucified body of Christ. 4. From the infidehty on the one 
hand, and the superstitious idolatry on the other, which are 
the unavoidable consequences of calling upon men to believe 
so glaring a contradiction. It is only by denying all distinc- 
tion between matter and spirit, and confoundmg all our ideas 
of substance and qualities, that we can believe that wine is 
blood, or bread flesh. 

The Romish interpretation of these words is, that the 
bread is the body of Christ, because its whole substance is 
changed into the substance of his body. The Lutherans say, 
It is his body, because his body is locally present in and with 
the bread. Calvin says. It is his body in the same sense that 
the dove (John 1, 32) was the Holy tJhost. The Holy Ghost 
appeared under the form of a dove, which was the pledge of 
his presence. So the bread is the symbol of Christ's body, 
because with the one we receive the other. What is received, 
Jiowever, and what Calvin calls Christ's body, and sometimes 
thi! substance of his body, is not the body itself which, he ad- 
mits, is in heaven only, but a hfe-giving power (vim viviiicam) 
which flows to us from the glorified body of our Lord, The 
only presence of Christ's body in the sacrament admitted by 
10* 
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Calvin w^ this presence of power,* The "Befomied churchea 
teach that the bread is called the hody of Christ in the same 
sense that the cup is called the new covenant. He who in 
faith receives the eup, receives the covenant of which it was 
the pledge ; and he who receives in feith the bread receives 
the benefits of Christ's body as broken for sin. The one is the 
symbol and pledge of the other. 

Broken for you. Ivtljak^itSs, given for you. In Matthew 
and Mark these words are omitted. In some manuscripts f the 
word (Kkiiiitvov), broken, is wanting in this passs^e ; so tliat it 
would read sim.ply for you, leaving the participle to be sup- 
plied from the context. BroJeen or given for you means slsun, 
or given unto death for you. The sacrificial character of the 
death of Christ enters essentially into the nature of this ordi- 
nance. It is the commemoration of his death, not as a teacher, 
or a benefactor, but as a sacrifice ; so that if this idea be kept 
out of view the sacrament loses all its significance and power. 

This do in remembrance of me. These words are not found 
in Matthew or Maa-k. They occur in Lute 22, 19, as they do 
here. This do, i. e. 'Do what I have just done; take bread, 
consecrate it, break it, distribute and eat it. Jn remenibranee 
of me, i. e. that I may be remembered as be who died for 
yonr sins. This is the specific, definite olgect of the Lord's 
Supper, to which all other ends must be subordinate, because 
this alone is stated in the words of institution. It is of course 
involved in tliis, that we profess faith in him as the sacrifice 
for our sins ; that we receive him as such ; that we acknoii'- 
ledge the obligations which rest upon ua as those who have 
been redeemed by his blood ; and that we recognize ourselves 
as constituent members of his church and all believers as our 
brethren. We are thus, as taught in the j)receding chapter, 
brought into a real commanion with Christ and with afl his 
people by the believing participation of this ordinance. 

26. After the same manner also (he took) the cup, 
when he had supped, saying, This cap is the new testa- 

* ilffio ooiamuiiioatio corporis OLriBtf, quam nobis in ooena exLiberl dico, 
neo loeslem praesentiam, neo Christi descensum, neo iufinitam estensioneiu, 
neo alind quioqnam tale flagitat. . . . Locum noa mnSatj nf tmhia nrfsif ^frf o 
coelo praeseiitera in nos earnis snae virtntem t: '" ' 



t Tlia MSS. A. B. C. omit KXi^frnv, Griealjach questioned its gcmiineaBBa, 
tachmami and Tisdieudori' rsjeot it. 
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mcnt in my blood : this do ye, as oft as ye drink (it), 
ill remembrance of me. 

This second part of the eervice is introduced by Luke with 
tlie same words which are here nsed, though our translators 



latter version is the literal and simple it>..«oiJi.^ ui u.ic muki 
nal. In Matthew and Mark it is said, " Having taken the 
cup, and having given thanks." This explains what Paul and 
Luke mean hy likewise, or a/ier the same tnanner. They in- 
tend to say that Chiist did with the cup what he had done 
with the bread, i. e. he took it, and prononnced over it the 
eucharistical benediction, i. e. a blessing, connected with 
thanksgiving. In this partienlar there is a slight departnre in 
our mode of administering this ordinance, from the example 
of Christ. With us there is generally but one eucharistical 
blessing at the introduction ot the service, having reference 
both to the bread and to the oup. Whereas it seems that our 
Lord blessed the bread, and having broken, distributed it to 
his disciples ; and then took the c«p, and having blessed it, 
gave it to them to drink, ^fier 8>^>per, i. e, aiter the con- 
clusion of the p^chal supper. 

Sayinfft This cup is the New Testament in my blood. The 
same words occur in Lnke 23, 20. In Matthew and Mark the 
corresponding expression is, "This is my blood of the Kew 
Testament." The sense must be the same. " The blood of 
the covenant " means here, as in Ex, 24, 8, the blood by which 
the covenant was ratified and its ble^ngs secured. The pas- 
sage refeiTed to in Exodus shows the manner in which cove- 
nants were anciently ratified in the East. A victim was slain 
and the blood spiinkled upon the contracting parties, by which 
they were solemnly bound to their mutual engagements. The 
word SiaS^KTi BO constantly, after the Vulgate, rendered T^ta- 
ment by our translators, always in the New Testament means 
a covenant, unless Heb. 9, 16 be an exception. Here that 
sense is required by the context, as a covenant and not a tes- 
tament was ratified by blood. This covenant is called new in 
reference to the Mosaic covenant. The latter was ratified by 
the blood of animals ; the new, by the blood of the eternal 
Son of God ; the one in itself could secure only temporal bene- 
fits and the remission of ceremonial ofibnccs ; the other secures 
eternal redemption, and the remission of sin in the sight of 
God. As the Hebrews entered into covenant with God when 
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the "blood of the heifer waa ajirinldcd upon tliem, and thereljy 
bound themselves to be obedient to the Mosaic institutiocs, 
and as God thereby graciously bound himself to confer upon 
them all its promised blessings on condition of that obedience ; 
BO, in the Loi-d'3 supper, those who receive the cup pi-ofess to 
embrace the covenant of grace, and bind themselves to obedi- 
ence to the gospel ; and God binds himself to confer on them 
all the benefits of redemption. In receiving; the cup, there- 
fore, they receive the pledge of their salvation. The death 
of Christ, which is so often compai'ed to a sin-offering, is here, 
as well as in the Epistle to the Hebrews, compared to a fede- 
ral sacrifice. The two, however, do not differ. The death of 
Christ is the latter only in virtue of its being the former. It 
ratifies the covenant of §race and seeurea its benefits, only be- 
cause it was a propitiation, i. e. because it was a satisfaction 
to divine justice, as is so clearly taught in Rom, 3, 25. 26. 
Every time, therefore, the consecrated wine touches the be- 
liever's lips, he receives anew the application of the blood of 
Christ for tlie remission of his sins and his reconciliation with 
God. If the Bible says we are sprinkled ivith the blood of 
Jesus, I Peter 1, 2, why may we not be said to receive his 
blood ? If the former expression means the application of the 
benefits of his saciificial death, why may not the latter mean 
the reception of those benefits? Hei-e, as elsewhere, the diifi- 
culty is the want of fiiith. He who by faith appropriates a 
divine promise recorded in the word, receives the blesdng 
promised; and he who in the exercise of faith receives the 
sacramental cup receives the benefits of the covenant of which 
that cup is the symbol and the pledge. But what is fiiith? 
or rather, what is it that we are requii-ed to believe, in order to 
experience all thM? 1. We must believe that Jesus is the Son 
of God, and that he loved us and gave himself for us. 2. That 
his blood cleanses from all sin. 3. That in the sacrament he 
offers us, with the symbols of his broken body and his shed 
blood, the benefits of his death ; and that he will certainly 
convey those benefits to all those who hold out even a trem- 
bling hand to receive them. 

In Luke, after the words in my blood, it is added, which is 
shed for you. In Mark the explanation is, which is shed for 
mam/ ; and in Matthew, still more fully, which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins. These are different forms of 
expressing the sacrificial character of the death of Clirist. 
Though It was the blood of the covenant, yet it was at the 
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Bame time shed for many, not merely for their benefit in the 
genera!, bat lor the speoilic object of securing the remission 
of sins. It was, therefore, truly a sin-offering. Thus does 
Scripture explain Scripture. What is said concisely in one 
place ia more fully and clearly stated in another. 

27iis do, as oft as ye arink it, in remembrance of me. 
These words do not occur in Luke. In Matthew the words 
are, Brink ye all of if. Mark aa^s, Th&y all drank of it. In 
each account the feotismade plain that the cupivas distribut- 
ed to aU at the table and that aU drank of it. The words T/iis 
do are to be understood here aa in v, 35, 'Do what I have 
done, i. e. blesa the cup and distribute it among yourselves.' 
As oft as ye drink of it. This does not mean that every time 
Cliristians drank wine together they should do it in commem- 
oration of Christ's death ; but, ' as often as this ordinance is 
celebrated, do what I have done, to commemorate my death.' 
T!:e Lord's Sapper is a commemoration of Christ's death, not 
only because it was deigned for tliat purpose, but also be- 
cause the bread and wine are the significant symbols of his 
broken body and shed blood. In this ordinance therefore 
Chiist is set forth as a sacrifice which at once makes expiation 
for sin and ratifies the covenant of grace. 

30. Por as often as ye eat tliis bread, and drink 
this cup, ye do shew the Lord's death till he come. 

What Paul had received of the Lord is recorded in the 
preceding vei-ses. Here and in what follows we have his own 
inierences from the account which the Lord had given ]iim. 
The first of those inferences is, that the Lord's supper is, and 
was designed to be, a proclamation of the death of Christ to 
continue until his second advent. Those who come to it, 
therefore, should come, not to satisfy hunger, nor for the 
gratification of social feelings, but for the dehnite purpose of 
bearing their testimony^ to the great fact of redemption, and 
to contribute their portion of influence to the presei-vation and 
propagation of the knowledge of that fact. Par indicates the 
connection with what precedes, 'It is a commemoration of 
his death, for it is in its very nature a proclamation of that 
great fa«t.' And it was not a temporary institution, but one 
designed to continue until the consummation. As the Pass- 
over was a perpetual commemoration of the deliverance out 
of Egypt, and a prediction of the coming and death of the 
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Latnlj of Go3, wlio was to tear tlie sins of the world ; so tlie 
Lord's supper is at once the commemoration of the death of 
Chi-ist and a pledge of his comiBg the second time wltliout sin 
unto Balvation. 

37. Wherefore whosoever shall eat this bread, and 
drink (this) cup of the Lord, unworthily, shall be 
guilty of the body and blood of the Lord. 

This is the second inference. Wherefore, i. e. so that, 
hence it follows. If the Lord's Supper be in its very nature a 
proclamation of the death of Christ, it follows that those who 
attend upon it as an ordinary meal, or in an irreverent man- 
ner, or for any other purpose than that for which it was ap- 
pointed, are guilty of the body and blood of the Lord. That 
M, they contract guilt in reference to the body and blood of 
Christ, See James 2, 10, The man who tramples on the flag 
of his country, insults his country ; and he who treats with in- 
dignity the representative of a sovereign, thereby offends the 
sovereign himsel£ In like manner, he who treats the symbols 
of Christ's body and blood irreverently is guilty of irreverence 
towards Christ. The idea that he is so evil that he would 
have joined in the cracifixion of the Lord ; or that he makes 
himself a partaker of the guilt of his deatli, does not He in the 
words. It is also obvious that this passage affords no ground 
for either the Romish or Lntheran view of the local presence 
of Christ's body in the sacrament, since an insult to the ap- 
pointed symbol of his body, is an insult to his body itself. 
Neither does the passage countenance the doctrine held by 
both Romanists and Lutherans, that unbelievers receive the 
body and blood of Christ. If they do not receive them, it is 
asked, how can they be guilty in respect to them ? By treat- 
ing them, in their appointed symbols, irreverently. It is not 
necessary, therefore, in order to the guilt here spoken of, either 
that the body of Christ should be locally present, or that the 
unworthy receiver be a partaker of that body, which is re- 
ceived by feith alone. In our version it is, "whosoever shall 
eat this bread and drink this cup ; " in the Greek it is (^) or, 
not and. And this the sense requires. The irreverent use of 
either the bread or the cup in this ordinance involves the gnilt 
of which the apostle here speaks; because the indignity ex- 
tends to the whole service. 

But what h it to eat and drink vmworthily f It is not to 
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eat and drink with a conscionsnesa of nnivorthiness, foi' such a 
sense of ill-desert is one of tlie conditions of acceptable com- 
munion. It is not tiie whole, but tlie consciously sick whom 
Christ came to heal. Nor is it to eat with donbt and misgiv- 
ing of our being duly prepai'ed to come to the Ixird's table ; 
for such doubts, althongh an evidence of a weak iaith, indicate 
* better state of mind than indifference or false security. In 
the Larger Cateohisin of our Church, in answer to the ques- 
tion, whether one who doubts of his being in Christ, may come 
to the Lord's supper, it is said, " One who donbteth of his 
bein^ in Christ, or of Ms due preparation to the eaerament of 
the Lord's supper, may have true interest in Christ, though he 
be not yet assnred thereof; and in God's account hath it, if 
lie be duly affected with the apprehension of the want of it, 
and raifeignedlv desires to be found in Christ, and to depart 
from inicimty; m which case (because pi-omises are made, and 
this sacrament is appointed, for the relief even of weak and 
doubting Christians) he is to beivail his unbelief and labour 
to have his doubts resolved ; and so doing, he may and ought 
to come to the Lord's supper, that he may be fui-ther strength- 
ened," To eat or diTuk unworthily is in general to come to 
the Lord's table in a careless, irreverent spirit, without the in- 
tention or desire to commemorate the death of Christ as the 
sacrifice for our sins, and without the pmpoae of complying 
^7ith the engagements which we thereby assume. The way in 
which the Corinthians ate nnworthily was, that they treated 
the Lord's table as though it were their own ; making no dis- 
tmction between the Lord's supper and an ordinary meal; 
coming together to satisfy their hunger, and not to feed on. 
the body and blood of Chiist ; and reiuaing to commune with 
their poorer brethren. This, thongh one, is not the only way 
in which men may eat and drink unworthily. All that is 
neccssaiy to observe is, that the warning is directly against 
the carele^ and profane, and not against the timid and the 
doubting. 

38. But let a man examine himself, and so let him 
eat of (that) bread, and drink of (that) cup. 

This is the third inference from the account of the Lord's 
supper which Paul had received. It requires self-examination 
and preparation in order to being worthily received. If it be 
a commemoration of Chi-ist'a death ; if we are therein "made 
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pai-tatera of his liody and blood ; " if we contract sucli guilt 
by eating and drinking imwortliilj' ; in otiier words, if such 
blessings attend the worthy receiving, and auch guilt the 
unworthy receiving of this ordinance, it ia evident that we 
should not approach it without due self-inspection and prepa- 
ration. Let a man examine himself. In other words, let him 
ascertain whether he has correct views of the nature and de- 
sign of the ordinance, and whether he has the proper state of 
mind. That is, whether he desires thankfully to commemo- 
rate the Lord's death, renewedly to partake of the benefits of 
that death as a sacrifice for his ems, publicly to accept the cov- 
enant of grace with all its promise and obligations, and to 
signify hia fellowship with Ma brethren as joint members with 
himself of the body of Christ. A'nd so let him eat. That is, 
after this self-examination, and, aa ia evidently implied, after 
having ascertained that he possesses the due preparation. It 
is not essential, however, to this preparation, as before re- 
marked, that we ahould be assured of our good estate, but 
simply that we have the intelligent desire to do what Christ 
requires of ua when we come to his table. If we come hnmbiy 
seeking him, he will bid ws welcome, and feed us with that 
bread whereof if a man eat, he shall never die. 

29. For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily,* 
eateth and drinketh damnation to himself, not discern- 
ing the Lord's body. 

This verse assigns the reason why self-examination in pre- 
paration for the Lord's supper ia necessary. It is because he 
that eateth and drinketh unworthily (in the sense before ex- 
plained), eateth and drinketh judgment to himself. That is, 
he incui-a the manifestation of God's displeasure by the act of 
eating. The word damnation, used in om* veraion, originally 
and properly means simply condemnation, and not hopeless 
and final perdition, which is its modem and popular sense. In 
the original the word ia Kpt/Ao, without the article, and there- 

• The word aea^laf, tottcorlhUs, ia omitted by the MSS. A. C, and is re- 
jf cled by Lachmann and Tlsclitiidorf. If discarded, the sense of the pasan^ 
is either, 'Thetnter and drinker, i, e. he who eats and drinks at the Loi-d'a 
tuble as at an ordinaiy meal, eats judgment to liimseifj ' or, ' He that eats, 
not discerning the Lord's body, eats judgment to himself.' The common test 
liaa in its lupport tlie msijority of ancient MSS., and is followed hy moat 
editors. 
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fore sim^]y Judffment, not the judgment. The meaning obvi- 
ously is, that the unworthy eater contracts gmlt ; he exposes 
Jiiniself to the judgments of God. What kind of judgments 
tlio apostle had in his mind is plain from, the next verse, wherp 
he refers to sicknesa and death.* This verse is only a repeti- 
tion of the sentiment expressed in v. 27, where he -vvho eats 
un-worthily is said to contract guilt in reference to the body 
of the Lord, Ifot discerning, i, e. because he does not dis- 
cern the Lord's body. The word ZiaKpCvvt, translated to dis- 
cern, means to s^arate, then to cause to diifer, as 4, 7 ; and 
also, judge of; either in the sense of discriminating one thing 
fvom another, or in the sense of estimating aright. This 
passage may therefore mean, not disorhnioating the Lord's 
body, i. e. making no difference between the bread in the 
sacrament and ordinary food ; or, it may mean, not estimating 
it aright, not reverencing it as the appointed symbol of the 
body of the Lord. In either case the offence is the same. 
The gi'onnd of the condemnation incurred is, regarding and 
treating the elements in the Lord's supper as though there 
was nothing to distinguish them from ordinary bread and 
wine. Here, as before, it is the careless and profane who are 
warned. There is, therefore, nothing in these passages wliich 
should surround the Lord's table with gloom. We are not 
called unto the mount covered with clouda and darkness, 
from which issue the signs of wrath, but unto Mount Zion, to 
the abode of mercy and grace, where all is love — ^the dying 
love of him who never breaks the bruised reed. 

30. For this cause many (are) weak and sickly 
among you, and many sleep. 

Jibr iMa cause, that is, because those who partake of the 
Lord's supper unworthily incur the judgment of God; many 
are weak and sickly. The distinction between these words 
made hy commentators, is, that the former designates those 
whose strength decays as it were of Itself, and the latter, 
those rendered infirm by sickness. The latter term is the 
stronger of the two. Atm many sleep, i. e, have already died. 
As there is nothing in the context to intimate that these terms 

* Bebqet.'s remark on this olnnse is 

BQo luaiit. Kon dieit ri KOTit/Ji/w, coqi 
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are used figuratively of mora! infinnities and spiritual ctecleu- 
sion, they should be taken in their literjJ sense. Paul knew 
that the prevailing sickness and frequent deaths among the 
Chiistians of Corinth were a judgment from God on account 
of the in-everent manner in which they had celebrated the 
Lord's supper. 

31. Por if we would .judge ourselves, we should 
not be judged. 

lihr, i. e. these afflictions are judgments from God, because 
of your sin in this matter; for, n we judge ovrselves, that ia, if 
we examine ourselves (see v. 28) and prejiare om-aelves for 
the Lord's table, we should not he Judged, i, e. thus afflicted. 
It is because we do not sit in judgment on ourselves, that God 
judges us. 

33. But when we are judged, we are chastened of 
the Lord, that we should not be condemned with the 
world. 

These judgments were chastisements designed for the 
benefit of those who suffered, to bring them to repentance, 
that they might not be finally condemned with the woi-ld ; 
that is, with unbelievers. The world often means mankind aa 
distingukhed from the church, or those chosen out of the 
world, " They are not of the world, even as I am not of the 
world," John 17, 16. What Paul says of the design of these 
judgments, proves that oven the extreme irreverence with 
which he charges the Corinthians in reference to the Lord's 
supper, was not an unpardonable sin. 

33. 34. Wherefore, my brethren, when ye come 
together to eat, tarry one for another. And if any 
man hunger, let him eat at home ; that ye come not 
together unto condemnation. And the rest will I set 
in order when I come. 

The two great evils connected with the observance of the 
Lord's supper at Corinth were, first, that it was not a com- 
munion, one took his supper before another, v. 21 ; and sec- 
ondly, that they came to the Lord's table to satisfy their 
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hunger. That is, they made it an ordinary meal. They thus 
sinned against their brethren, v. 23, and they sinned against 
Christ, V, 27. In the conduaion, therefore, of the whole disoua- 
sion, fee exhorta them to correct these evila ; to wait for each 
other, and make it a joint service ; and to satisfy their hunger 
at home, and come together only to commemorate the Lord's 
death. Mildly as this exhortation ia expressed, it ia enforced 
by the solemn warning already given, that ye come not to- 
ffelher to cond^rtnation, that is, so as to incur the displeasure 
of God. The rest will I set in order when {whenever ois av) I 
may come. There were, it seems, other icregularities of less 
importance than those above mentioned, which the apostle 
leaves to be corrected until he should agmn visit Corinth, 
The epistles of Paul abound in evidence of the plenary author- 
ity exercised by the apostles over the churches. The word 
SwiTainTa), to Set in order, implies authoritative direction ; see 
7, 17. 16, 1. Matt. 11, 1. The apostles were rendered infill- 
lible, as the representatives of Christ, to teach his doctrines, 
to organize the church and detennine its form of government, 
and to regulate its worship. And what they orddned lias 
binding force on the church to this day. What Paul teaches 
in this chapter concerning the nature and mode of celebrating 
the Lord's supper, has determined the views and practice of 
evangelical Christians in every part of the world. It is not at 
all wonderful, conadering that the festivals of the Jews, and 
especially the Passover, as well as the saci-iflcial feasts of the 
Gentiles, were social repasts, and especially considering that 
our Lord instituted this ordinance in connection with the 
Paschal supper, that the early OhvLstians should have so gener- 
ally combined it with a social meal; or that this custom should 
have continued so long in the church. Nor is it a matter of 
surprise, that the social element in this combined service 
should so often have prevailed over the religious one. That 
this was to a lamentable degree the case in Corinth, is evident 
from this chapter; and it ia probable from Jude 12, that the 
evil wafl by no means confined to Corinth. That apostle, 
speaking of certain sensual peraona, says, "These are spots in 

S)ur feasts of charity, when they feast with you without fear." 
ence the unspeakable importance of the instructions and di- 
rections ^ven by St, Paul, which are specially designed to 
separate the Lord's supper as a religious rite from the social 
element with which it was combined. The apostle urges that 
neither the sacrament itself, nor any feast with which it might 
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be connected, sliould be regarded as the occasion of satisfying 
huiiwer. The communion of saints and the commemoration 
of the death of Chiist as a sacrifice for our sins, are the only 
legitimate objects which could be contemplated in the service. 
And by exhibiting the intimate fellowship with the Lord iii- 
voived in the right use of this ordinance, and the dreadful 
conseqaences of unworthily participatmg, he has raised it to a 
purely religious service, and made it the hiehest act of woi^ 
ship. Prom one extreme the church gi'aduaTly passed over to 
the opposite. From regarding it as it had been in Corinth, 
little more than an ordinary meal, it came to be regarded aa 
an awful mystery, a sacriiice which the people were to wit- 
ness, and in which they were to adore the Redeemer as locally 
present in his coi-poreal nature under the form of a wafer ! So 
strong a hold had this unsoriptural view taken of the mind of 
the church, tiiat Lnther found it impossible to emancipate 
himself from the belief of the local presence of Christ's real 
body in this sacrament. And even Calvin could not divest 
himself of the conviction, not only of its supernatural charac- 
ter, which aU admit who regard it as a means of grace, but 
also of its bein^ truly miraculous. It was only after a severe 
struggle that the Refonned church got back to the simple, 
yet sublime view of the ordinance presented by the apostle 
Paul. The danger has often since been that the church should 
go back to the Corinthian extreme, and iooli upon the Lord's 
supper as a simple commemoration, involving nothing super- 
natural either in its nature or effects. Our only safety is in 
adhering strictly to the teachings of the Scriptures. The 
apostle tells us, on the authority of a dii-eot I'evelation from 
the Lord himself, that while the orduiance is designed as a 
memoiial of Christ's death, it involves a participation of liis 
body and blood, not of their material substance, but of their 
sacrificial efficacy, so that, " although the body and blood of 
Christ are not corporally or carnally present in, vnth, or under 
the bread and wine in the Lord's supper ; and yet are spirit- 
ually present to the feith of the receiver, no less truly and 
really than the elements themselves are to their outward 
senses ; so they that worthily communicate in the sacrament 
of the Lord's supper, do therein feed upon the body and blood 
of Chiist, not alter a corporal or carnal, but in a spiritual man- 
ner; yet truly and really, while by fiiith they receive and 
apply unto themselves Christ crucified and all the benefits of 
hia death." Larger Oateohism. 
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CIIAPTEE XII. 

OfSpirituai Gifts, vs. 1-31. 

The ancient propliets had clearly predicted that the Messianic 
period should be attended by a remarkable effusion of the 
Holy Spirit. "And it shall come to pasa in those days," it is 
said in the prophecies of Joel, " saith God, I will pour out of 
my Spirit upon all flesh ; and your bods and your daughters 
shall prophesy, and your yoimg men shall see visions, and 
your old men shall dream dreams." Our Lord, before his 
crucifixion, promised to send the Comforter, who is the Holy 
Ghost, to inetrnct and guide his church, John 14, &e. And 
after hia resurrection he said to hia disciples, "These signs 
shall follow them that believe. In my name shall they cast 
out devils; tbey shall speak irith new tongues; they shall 
take up serpents ; and if they drink any deadly thing it shall 
not hart them ; they shall lay hands on the sick and they shall 
recover," Mark 16, 17, 18. And immediately before his as- 
cension he said to the disciples, "Ya shall be baptized with 
the Holy Ghost not many days hence," Acta I, 6. Accord- 
ingly, on the day of Pentecost, these promises and prophecies 
were literally fulfilled. The peculiaiity of the new disjiensa- 
tion condsted, in the first place, in the general diffnsion of 
these gifts. They were not confined to any one class of the 
people, but extended to all classes; male and female, young 
and old ; and secondly, in the wonderful diversity of these 
Bupematural endowments. Under circumstances so extraordi- 
nary it was unavoidable that many disorders should arise. 
Some men would alsam to be the organs of the Spirit, who 
were deluded or impostors ; some would be dissatisfied with 
the gifts which they had received, and envy those whom they 
regarded as more highly fevoured ; others would be inflated, 
and make an ostentatious display of their extraordinaa-y pow- 
ers ; and in the public assemblies it might be expected that 
the greatest confusion would arise from so many persons being 
desirous to exercise their gifts at the same time. To the cor- 
I'ection of these evils, all of whicli had manifested themselves 
in the church of Coiinth, the apostle devotes this and the two 
following chapters. It is impossible to read these chapters 
without being deeply impressed by the divine wisdom with 
which they are peiwadcd. After contrasting the condition of 
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the Cormthiana, as members of that body which was instinct 
with tho life-giving Spint of God, with their foi-mer condition 
as the senaeleaa worshippere of dumh idols, he, First, lays down 
the criterion by which they might decide whether those who 
pretended to be the organs of the Spirit were really under hia 
mfluence. How do they speak of Christ ? Do they blaspheme, 
or do they worship him ? If they openly and sincerely recog- 
nize Jesns as the Supreme Lord, then they are nnder tJie influ- 
etice of the Holy Ghost, vs. 1-3. Secondly, these gifts, 
whether viewed as graces of the Spirit, or as forms of minis- 
tering to Christ, or the effects of God's power, that is, whether 
viewed in relation to the Spirit, to the Son, or to the Father, 
are but different manifestations of the Holy Ghost dwelling in 
his people, and are all intended for the edification of the church, 
vs. 4-7, Thirdly, he arranges them under three heads, 1. The 
word of wisdom and the word of knowledge, 2, Faith, the 
gift of healmg, the power of working miracles, prophesying, 
and the discerning of spirits. 3, Thegift of tongues and the 
interpretation of tongues, vs. 8-10, Fourthly, these gifts are 
not only all the iraits of the Spirit, but they are distributed 
according to his sovereign will, v. 11. Fifthly, there is there- 
fore in tiua matter a striking analogy between the church and 
the human body. For, 1. As the body is one organic whole, 
because animated by one spirit, so the church is one because 
of the indwelling of the Holy Ghost as the principle of its life. 
2, Aa the unity of life in the body is manifested in a diversity 
of organs and members ; so the indwelling of the Spirit in the 
church ia manifested by a diversity of ^tts and offices. 3. Aa 
the very idea of the body as an organization supposes this di- 
versity in unity, the same ia trae in regard to the church, 4. 
As in the human body the members are matiially dependent, 
and no one exists for itself alone but for the body as a whole, 
so alao in the church there is the same dependence of its mem- 
bers on each other, and their various gifts are not designed 
for the exclusive benefit of those who exercise them, but for 
the edification of the whole church. 6. As in the body the 
position and function of ea«h member ai-e determined not by 
Itself, but by God, so also these spiritual gifts are distributed 
according to the good pleasure of their author, 6. In the 
body the least attractive parts are those which ai-e indiapensa. 
ble to its existence, and so in the chui'ch it is not the most at- 
tractive gifts which are the most useful. Sixthly, the apostle 
draws from this analogy the following inferences. 1, Every 
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ono should bo contented witli the gift which, he has reoeived 
of the Lord, just as the hand and foot are contented with 
their position and office in the body. 2. There should be no 
esaltation of one member of the church over othei-a, on the 
ground of the supposed superiority of his gifts. 3. There 
should, and must be mutual sympathy between the members 
of the church, as there is between the members of the body. 
One cannot suffer without all the others suffering with it. No 
one lives, or acts, or feels for itself ^one, but each in all tho 
rest, va. 12-27. In conolnsion the apostle shows that what ho 
had said with regard to these spiritual gifts, appHes in all its 
force to the various offices of the church, which are the organs 
through which the gifts of the Spirit are exercised, vs. 28-31, 

1. Now concerning spiritual (gifts), brethren, I 
would not have you ignorant. 

Instead of beginning with, in t/te second place, in continu- 
ance of the enumeration begun in 11, 17, he passes to the 
second ground of censure, by the simple now (StJ as the parti- 
cle of transition. The misuse of the spiritual gifts, especially 
of the gift of tongues, was the next topic of rebuke. Con- 
ceming spiritual, whether men or gifts, depends on the con- 
text, as the word may be either masculine or neuter. The 
latter is the more natural and common explanation, because 
the gifts rather than the persons are the subject of discussion ; 
and because in v. 31, and 14, 1, the neuter fonn is used. I 
would not have you ignorant, i. e. I wish you to understand 
the origin and intent of these extraordinary manifestations of 
liliviiie power, and to be able to discriminate between the true 
and false claimants to the possesion of them. 



3. Ye know that ye were Gentiles, carried away 
unto these dumb idols, even as ye were led. 

Here, as in Epheaans 2, 11, the apostle contrasts the for- 
mer with the present condition of his readers. Formerly, 
they were Gentiles, now they were Christians. Formerly, 
they were the worshippers and consultera of dumb idols, now 
they worshipped the living and true God, Formerly, they 
were swayed by a blind, unintelligent impulse, which carried 
them away, they knew not why nor whither ; now they were 
under the influence of the Spirit of God, Their former con- 
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dition ia here adverted to as affording a reason ■why they 
needed mstruction on this subject. It was one on which their 
previous experience gave them no information. 

Ye Amowi that* ye were Gentiles. This is the comprelien- 
slve statement of their former condition. Under it are inchid- 
ed the two particulai-s which follow. First, they were addict- 
ed to the worship of dumb idols, i. e. voiceless, comp. Hab. 2, 
18.19, "Woe unto him that saith unto the wood, Awake ; 
unto tho dumb stone, Arise, it shall teach," and Ps. 115, 5, 
135, 16. To worship dumb idols, gods who could neither 
hear nor save, expresses in the strongest terms at once their 
folly and their misery. Secondly, they were carried away to 
this worship just as they were led, i. e. they were controlled 
by an influence which they could not understand or resist. 
Compare, as to the force of the word here used, Gal. 2, 13. 
2 Pet. 3, 17. It is often spoken of those who are led away to 
judgment, to prison, or to execution, Mark li, 53. John 18, 
13. Matt. 27, 21. Paul means to contrast this (aTrdyca-Sai) be- 
ing carried away, as it were, by force, with the {S.yc(T3ai irvev- 
liart), being led by the Spirit. The one was an ii-rationai influ- 
ence controlling the understanding and will; the other is an 
influence from God, congruous to our nature, and leading to 



3. Wherefore I give you to understand, that no 
man speaking by the Spirit of God calleth Jesus ac- 
cursed. : and (that) no man can say that Jesus is the 
Lord, but by the Holy Ghost. 

Wherefore, i. e. because I would not have you ignorant on 
this subject. The first thing which he teaches is the criterion 
or test of true divine influence. This criterion he states first 
negatively and then positively. The negative statement is, 
that no man speaking by the ^nrit of God calleth Jesus ac- 
cursed. To speak by (or in) the Spirit, is to speak under the 
influence of the Spirit, as the ancient prophets did. Matt, 22, 
43, Mark 12, 36. No one speaking (XoASr, using his voice), 
calleth (klyei pronounces) Jesus to be accursed. Or, according 
to another reading, utters the words, "Jesus is accursed." 

• The common tent ia Sn, the MSS. A. C. D. E. F. I., and many of the 
veraions and Fathers hsive Kti Sts (thai loheii), which reading is adopted hj 
Laolimann, Scholz, and Tisohendorf, Tho oonBtciiotion is then irregulnr. 
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By Jesus, the historical person tnown among men by that 
name is indicated. And, therefore, Paul usea that word and 
not Christ, which is a term of office. A.ccursed, i, e, anathe- 
ma. This word properly means something consecrated to 
God; and as among the Jeivs what was thus consecrated 
could not be redeemed, but, if a living thing, must be put to 
deatli, Lev. 27, 28. 28, hence the word was nsed to designate 
any person or thing devoted to destruction ; and then with 
the aecessory idea of the divine displeasure, something devot- 
cd to destruction as accnrsed. This last is its uniform mean- 
ing in the New Testament. Eom. 9, 3. Gal. 1, 8. 9. I Cor. 
16, 23. Hence to say that Jesus is anathema, is to say he was 
a malefactor, one jnstly condemned to death. This the Jews 
said who invoked his blood upon their heads. The affirmative 
statement is, no man can say Jesus is the X.ord, but hy the 
Holy Ghost. The word Kupiof, Lokd, is that by which the 
word Jehovah is commonly rendered in the Greek version of 
the Old Testament. To say Jesus is the Lord, therefore, in 
the sense of the apostle, is to acknowledge him to be truly 
God. And aa the word Jesus here as before designates the 
historical person known by that name, who was born of the 
Virgin Mary, to say that Jesus is Lord, is to acknowledge 
that that person is God manifest in the flesh. In other wor^, 
tlie confession includes the acknowledgment that he is truly 
God and truly man. What the apostle says, is that no man 
can make tms acknowledgment but by the Holy Ghost. 
This of conrse does not mean that no one can utter these 
words unless under special divine influence; but it means that 
no one can truly believe and openly confess that Jesus is God 
manifest in the flesh unless he is enlightened by the Spirit of 
God. This is precisely what our Lord himself said, when 
Peter confessed him to be the Son of God. "Blessed ai-t 
thou, Simon Bar-jona; for flesh and blood hath not revealed 
it unto thee, but my Father who is in heaven." Matt. 16, 17. 
The same thing is aJso s^d by the apostle John. "Hereby 
know ye the Spirit of God ; everj^ spirit 'that confesseth that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God : and every spirit 
that confesseth not that Jesus Chiist is come in the flesh is 
not of God," 1 John 4, 2. 3 ; and in v. 15, "Whosoever shall 
confess that Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him, 
and ho in God." To blaspheme Christ, maledicere Chriato, 
Piin, Epiat, X. 07, was the fonu for renouncing Christianity 
before the Roman tribunals ; and saying, " I believe that Jeaua 
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is tlie Son of Gfod," Acts 8, 37, was the foiin of professing a! 
iegiaiicf! fco Christ. Men acknowledsed themselves to be 
Christians, hy acknowled^g the divinity of Christ. These 
faasages, therefore, teach us first, whom we are to regard as 
Chiistiana, viz., those who acknowledge and worship Jesiis of 
Nazareth as the true God; secondly, that the test of the di- 
vine commission of those who assume to he teachers of the 
gospel, is not external descent, or apostolic succession, but 
soundness in the faith. If even an apostle or angel teaeh any 
other gospel, we are to regard him as accursed, Gal. I, 8. 
And Paul tells the Corinthians that they were to disci-iminate 
between those who were really the organs of the Holy Ghost, 
and those who fiilsely pretended to that office, by the same 
criterion. As it is unscriptural to recognize as Christians those 
who deny the divinity of our Lord ; so it is unscriptural for 
any man to doubt his own regeneration, if he is conscious that 
he dncerely worships the Lord Jesus. 

4-6. Now there are diversities of gifts, but the 
same Spirit. And there are differences of administra- 
tions, but the same Lord. And there are diversities 
of operations, but it is the same God which worketh 
all in all. 

The second things which the apostle teaches concerning 
these gifts is, their diversity of character in connection with 
the unity of their source and design. He is not, however, to 
be understood as here dividing these gifts into three classes, 
under the heads of gifts, •ministrations, and operations ; but 
as presenting them each and all under three different aspects. 
Viewed in relation to the Spirit, they are gifts; in relation to 
the Lord, they are ministrations ; and in relation to God, they 
are operations, i. e. effects wrought by his power. And it is 
the same Spirit, the same Lord, and the same God who are 
concerned in them ali. That is, the same Spirit is the giver ; 
it is he who is the immediate and proximate author of all these 
various endowments. It is the same Lord in whose service 
and by whose authority these various ^fts are exercised. 
They are all different forms in which he is served, or minis- 
tered to. And it is the same God the Father, who having ex- 
alted the Lord Jesus to the supreme headship of the church, 
and having sent the Holy Ghost, works all these effects in the 
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minds of men. There is no inconsistency between tliia state- 
ment and V. II, wliere the Spirit is said to work all these 
gifts ; because God works by his Spbit. So in one place we 
are s^d to bo born of God, and in another to be born of the 
SiDiiit. Thus, the doctrine of the Trinity underlies the whole 
scheme of redemption in its execution and application as well 
as in its conception. 

Those who understand this passage as describing three dia- 
tiuot classes of ^fts, one as derived from the Spirit, the other 
from the Son, and the other from the Father, suppose that to 
the first class belong wisdom, knowledge, and mith ; to the 
second, charch-offices ; and to the third, gift of miracles. But 
this view of the passage is inconastent with the constant and 
equal reference of these gifts to the Holy Spirit ; they all come 
under the head of " spiritual gifts;" and with what follows in 
vs. 8-10, where a difierent classification is given. That is, the 
nine gifts there mentioned are not classified in reference to 
their relation to the Father, Son, and Spirit ; and therefore it 
is unnatural to assume such a classification here. They are all 
and equally gifts of the Spirit, modes of seiTing the Son, and 
efibcts due to the efiicieney of the Father. 

7. But the manifestation of the Spirit is given to 
every man to profit withal. 

Sut, i. e. notwithstanding these ^fts have the same source, 
they are diverse in then- manifestations. To each one, i. e. to 
every believer, or every recipient of the Holy Ghost, is given 
a manifestation of the Spirit. That is, the Spirit who dwells 
in all believers as the body of Christ, manifests himself in one 
way in one person, and in another way in another person. 
The illustration which the apostle subsequently introduces is 
derived from the human body. As the principle of life mani- 
fests itself in one organ as the faculty of viaon, and in another 
as the fiiculty of hearing, so the Holy Ghost manifests himself 
vai-iously in the different members of the church ; in one as 
the gift of teaching, in another as the gift of healing. This ia 
one of those pregnant truths, compressed in a single sentence, 
which are devefoped in manifold forms in dififerent parts of 
the word of God. It is the truth of which this whole chapter 
is the exposition and the application. To profit -withal (Trpos 
ro o-u/i^fp'"')) '■ ^* ^°^ edification. This is the common object 
of all these gifts. They are not designed excluavely or mamly 
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for the benefit, much less for the gratification of their reeipi- 
ents ; but for the good of the church. Just as tlie power 
of visiou is not for the benefit of the eye, hut for the mau. 
When, therefore, the gifts of God, natural or supernatural, 
are perverted as means of selfexaltation or aggi-andizement, 
it is a sin against their giver, as well as against those for 
■whose benefit they were intended. 

With regard to the gifts mentioned in the following verses, 
it is to be remarked, first, that the enumeration is not intend- 
ed to include aU the forms in which the Spirit manifested his 
presence in the people of God. Gifts ai'e elsewhere mentioned 
which are not found in this catalogue ; comp. Rom. 12, 4-8, 
and V. 28 of this chapter. Secondly, that although the apos- 
tle appears to divide these dits into three classes, the princi- 
ple of classification is not discernible. That is, we can dis- 
cover no reason why one gift is in one class rather than in 
another ; why, for example, prophecy, uistead of being asso- 
ciated with other gifts of teaoliing, is connected with those of 
healing and working miracles. The different modes of classi- 
fication which have been proposed, even when founded on a 
real difference, cannot be applied to the arrangement given 
by the apostle. Some would divide them into natural and 
supernatural. But they are all supernatural, although not to 
the same degree or in the same form. There are gifts of the 
Spu-it which are ordinary and permanent, such as those of 
teaching and ruling, but they are not included in this enume- 
ration, which embraces nothing which was not miraculous, or 
at least supernatural. Others, as Neander, divide them into 
those exercised by word, and those exercised by deeds. To 
the former class belong tliose of wisdom, knowledge, prophecy, 
and speaking with tongues ; and to the latter the gifts of 
healing and miracles. Otliers, agMn, projjose a psychSogioal 
division, i. e. one founded on the different ikaulties involved in 
then- exercise. Hence they are distinguished as those which 
concern the feelings, those which pertain to the inteliigence, 
and those which relate to the wiU. But this is altogether 
arbitrary, as all these feculties are concerned in the exercise 
of every ^ft. It is better to take the classification as we find 
it without ittempting to determine the principle of aiTange- 
ment, which may nave been m a measuie so to speak ioitm- 
tous or dpteimmed by the meie issocntion ot ideis rather 
than by any chaiaoteiistic difference m the ffifts themselve , 
The Scnjtuies •iie raucl m le like i n jik of nit no than a 
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work of art ; much more like a landscape than a building. 
Things spiing up where ive cannot see tlie reason why they 
arc there, rather than elsawheve, while every thing is in its 
right place. 

8. Por to one is given by the Spirit the word of 
wisdom ; to another the word of knowledge by the 
same Spirit ; 

In V. 7, he had said, " To each one is given a manifestation 
of the Spirit," for to one is given one gift, and to another, 
another. What follows, theretbre, is the illustration and con- 
firmation of what precedes. The point to be illustrated is the 
divei-sity of forms va which the same Spirit manifests himself 
in diiferent individuals, " To one is given the word of wis- 
dom, to another the word of knowledge." The mjoj-i? of wis- 
dom, is the gift of speaking or communicating wisdom ; and 
the word of knowledge is the gift of communicating know- 
ledge. As to the difference, however, between wisdom and 
knowledge, as here used, it is not easy to decide. Some say 
the former is practical, and the latter speculative. Others, 
just the reverse; and passages maybe cited in favour of 
either view. Others say that wisdom refers to what is per- 
ceived by intuition, i. e, what ia apprehended (as they say) by 
the reason; and knowledge what is perceived by the under- 
standing. The effect of the one is spiritual discernment ; of 
the other, scientific knowledge ; i. e, the logical nature and 
relations of the truths discerned. Others say that wisdom is 
the gospel, the whole system of revealed truth, and the word 
of wisdom ia the gift of revealing that system as the object of 
faith. In favour of this view are these obvious oonrfderations, 
1. That Paul frequently uses the word in this sense. In ch, 2 
he says, we speak wisdom, the wisdom of God, the hidden 
wisdom which the great of this world never could discover, 
but which God has revealed by his Spirit. 2. That gift stands 
first as the most important, and as the characteristic ^ft of 
the apostles, as may be inferred from v. 28, where the arrajige- 
meiit of offices to a certain extent corresponds with the ar- 
I'angement of the gifts here presented. Among the gifts, the 
fii-st is the word of wisdom ; and among the offices, the first is 
lliat of the apostles. It is perfectly natural that this corre- 
spondence should be ol)sorved at the beginning, even if it be 
not carried oat. This 0.h in its full measure belonged to the 
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apostles alone ; psirtially, however, also, to the prophets of the 
New Testament. Henee apostles and prophets are often as- 
sociated as possessing the same gift, although in diiferent 
degrees. "Built on the foundation of the apostles and pro- 
phets," Eph. 2, 20. " As now revealed onto the holy apostles 
and prophets by the Spirit," Eph. 3, 6 ; see also 4, 11. The 
characteristic difference between these cla-sses of officers was, 
that the former were endowed with permanent and plenary, 
the latter with ocoasional and 'partial, inspiration. By the 
word of knowledge, as distinguished from the word of wisdom, 
is probably to be understood the gift which belonged to teach- 
ers. Accordingly, they follow the apostles and prophets in 
the enumeration given in v. 28. ITte word of knowledge was 
the gift correctly to nnderstand and properly to exhibit the 
truths revealed by the apostles and prophets. This agrees 
with 13, 8, where the gift of knowledge is represented as per- 
taining to the pr^ent state of existence, ^g the same Spirit, 
literally, according to the same Spirit, i. e. according to his 
will, 01' as he sees fit ; see v. II. The Spirit is not only the 
author, but the distributor of these gifts. And therefore 
sometimes they are said to be given (Sa) iy, and sometimes 
(Kara) acGording to, the Spirit. 

9. To another faith by the same Spirit ; to another 
the gifts of healing by the same Spuit j 

There is a distinction indicated in the Greek which is not 
expressed in our version. The main divisions in this enumera- 
tion seem to be indicated by Irepaq, and the subordinate ones 
by oAXos, though both words are translated by anoth^: the 
former, however, is a stronger expresaon of difference. Here, 
therefore, where hipi^ is used, a new class seems to be intro- 
duced. To the first class belong the word of wisdom and the 
word of knowledge ; to the second, all that follow except the 
last two. To another faith. As liuth is here mentioned as a 
gift peculiar to some Christians, it cannot mean saving faitli, 
which is common to all. It is generally supposed to mean the 
faith of miracles to which our Lord refers. Matt, 17, 19, 20, 
and also the apostle in the following chapter, "Though I have 
all feith, so that I could remove mountains," 13, 2, But to tliis 
it is objected, that the ^ft of miracles is mentioned immedi- 
ately afterwards as something different from the gift of faith. 
Others say it is that faith which manifests itself in ^ the forms 
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enumerated under this class, that ia, in miracles, in lieaUiig, in 
prophecy, and in discerning of spirits. But then it is nothing 
peculiar ; it is a ^ift eommon to all under this head, whereas 
It is as much distinguished from them, as they are from each 
other. Besides, no degree of faith involves inspiration which 
is supposed in prophecy. In the absence of distinct data for 
detci-mining the nature of the faith here intended, it is safest, 
perhaps, to adhere to the simple meaning of the word, and 
assume that the mit meant is a higher measure of the ordinary 
grace of feith. Such a faith as enabled men to become con- 
fessors and martyrs, and which ia so fully iliiMtrated in Heb. 
XI, 33-40. This is something as truly won derfnl as the gift 
of miracles. To another the gifts of heating, i. e. gifts by 
which healing of the Mck was effected. Acts 4, 30. This evi- 
dently refers to the miraculous healing of diseases. 

10. To another the working of miracles ; to another 
prophecy ; to another discerning of spirits ; to another 
(divers) kinds of tongues ; to another the interpreta- 
tion of tongues : 

Worldng of miracles, literally, effects which are miraou- 
lous, or which consist in miracles. This is more comprehen- 
sive than the preceding gift. Some had merely the gift of 
heahn^ the sick, while others had the general power of work- 
ing miracles. This was exem^ified in the death of Ananias, 
in rdsing Dorcaa, in smiting Elymas with blindness, and in 
many other cases. 

To another prophecy. The nature of this gift is clearly 
exhibited in the 14th ch. It consisted in occasional inspira- 
tion and revelations, not merely or generally relating to the 
future, as in the ease of Agabus, Acts 11, 28, but either in 
some new communications relating to faith or duty, or simply 
au immediate impulse and aid from the Holy Spirit, in pre- 
senting truth already known, so that conviction and repent- 
ance were the effects dmed at and produced ; comp, 14, 25. 
The difference, as before stated, between the apostles and 
prophets, was, that the foi-mer were permanently inspired, so 
that their teaching was at all times infallible, whereas the 
prophets were infaUible only occasionally. The ordinaiy 
teaohers were aninspired, speaJcing from the resources of tlioir 
own knowledge and experience. 
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To another diaeei-ning of spirits. It appears, especially 
fi-om the epistles of the apostle John, that pretenders to iiispi. 
ration were numerous in the apostolic age. He therelbre 
exhorts his readers, " to try the spirits, whetlier they be of 
God ; for many fiilse prophets are gone out into the world," 
1 John 4, 1. It Tvas therefore of importance to have a class 
of men with the gift of discernment, who could deteiiiiine 
whether a man was reaJly inspired, or spoke only from the im- 
pulse of his own mind, or from the dictation of some e^il spiilt. 
In 14, 29, reference is made to the exercise of tlus gift.. Com- 
pare also 1 Thess. 5, 20. 2L 

To another divers kinds of tongues. That is, the ability 
to apeak in languages previously unlinoivn to the speakers. 
The nature of tliis gift la determined by the account given in 
Acts 2, 4-11, where it ia said, the apostles spoke "witn other 
tongues as the Spiiit gave them utterance ; " and people of 
all the neighbouring nations asked with astonishment, "Ave 
not all these that speak Galileans? And how hear we every 
man in our own tongue wherein we were bom f " It is im- 
possible to deny that the miracle recorded in Acts consisted 
in enabling the apostles to speak in languages which they had 
never learnt. Unless, therefore, it be assumed that the gift 
of which Paul here speaks was something of an entirely differ- 
ent nature, its character is put beyond dispute. The identity 
of the two, however, is proved from the samenessof the teiina 
by which they are described. In Mark 16, 17, it was prom- 
ised that the disciples should speak "with new tongues." In 
Acts 2, 4, it is said they spoke "with other tongues." In 
Acts 10, 48, and 19, 6, it is SEO.d of those on whom the Holy 
Ghost came, that " they spake with tongues." It can hardly 
be doubted that all these forms of expression are to be under- 
stood in the same sense; that to speak "with tongues" in 
Acts 10, 46, means the same thing as speaking "with other 
tongues," in Acts 2, 4, and that this again means the same as 
epealdng "-with new tongues," as promised in Mark 16, 17. 
u the meaning of the phrase is thna historically and philolo- 
^cally detei-mined for Acts and Mark, it mast also be deter- 
mined for the Epistle to the Corinthians. If tongues means 
languages in the former, it must have the same meaning in tlie 
latter. We have thus two arguments in fevour of the old in- 
terpretation of this passage. First, that the facts naiTated in 
Acts necessitate the interpretation of the phrase " to speak 
ivith other tongues " to mean to speak with foreign languages. 
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Seooni3, that tbc interchange of the expressions, new tongues, 
other tongues, and tongues, in reference to the same event, 
fihoivs that the last mentioned (to speak with tongues) mnat 
have the same sense with the two former expressions, which 
can only mean to speak in new languages. A thiiii argument 
is, that the common interpretation satisfies all the facts of the 
case. Those fecte ai'c, 1. That what was spoken with tongues 
was intelligible to those who understood foreign languages, aa 
apijeara from Acts 2, 11. Therefore the speaking waa not 
an incoherent, unintelligible rhapsody. 2. What was uttered 
were aa-ticulate sounds, the vehicle of prayer, praise, and 
thanksgiving, 1 Cor. 14, 14-17. 3. They were edifying, and 
therefore intelligible to him who uttered them, 1 Cor. 14, 4. 
18. 4. They admitted of being interpreted, which supposes 
them to be intelligible. 5. Though intelligible in themselves, 
and to the speaker, they were unmtelligible to others, that is, 
to those not acquahited with the language used ; and conse- 
quently unsuited for an ordinary Chiistian assembly. The 
folly which Paul rebuked was, speaking in Arabic to men 
who understood only Greek. The spealter might understand 
what he said, but others were not profited, 1 Cor. 14, 2. 19. 
0. The illuati-ation employed in 1 Cor. 14, 1. 11, from musical 
instruments, and from the case of foreigners, requii'es the 
common interpretation. Paul admits that the eoonds uttered 
were "not without signification," v. 10. Hla complaint is, 
that a man who speaks Jn an nnknoivn tongue is to him a for- 
eigner, V. 11. This illustration supposes the sounds nttered 
to be intelli^ble in themselves, but not understood by those 
to whom they were addressed. 7. The common interpretation 
is suited even to those passages which present the oiily real 
difficulty in the case; viz., those in which the apostle speaks 
of the understanding as being nnmiitfu! in the exercise of the 
gift of tongues, and those in which he contrasts praying with 
the spirit and praying with the understanding, 14, 14. 15. 
Although these passages, taken by themselves, might seem to 
indicate that tbe speaker himself did not understand what he 
said, and even that his mtelleet was in abeyance, yet they may 
naturally mean only that the underatanding of the speaker 
Mas unprofitable to others ; and speaking with the understand- 
ing may mean speaking intelligibly. It is not necessary, there- 
fore, to infer from these passages, that to speak with tongues 
was to speak in a state of ecstasy, in a manner uninteUigibie to 
any linman being, 8. The common interpretation is dso con- 
11* 
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Bistent with the fact that the gift of interpretation was distinct 
from that of speaking with tongues. If a man could speak a 
foreign language, why covdd lie not intei-pret it ? Simply, 
beoanse it was not bis gift. What he said in that foreign laJa- 
gui^e, he said under the gnidance of the Spirit ; had he at- 
tempted to interpret it without the gift of intei'pretation, he 
would be speaking of himself^ and not "as the Spirit gave him 
utterance." In the one case he was the organ of the Holy 
Ghost, in the other he was not. 

Fourth argument. Those who depart fi'om the common 
intei'pretation of the gift of tongues, differ indefinitely among 
themselves as to its trne nature. Some assnme that the word 
tongues (jXHaa-aL) does not here mean tangaagea, hut idioms 
or pecnliar and unusual forma of expression. To speaJc with 
tongues, according to this view, is to speak in an exalted 
poetic strain, beyond the comprehension of common people. 
But it has been proved from the expreaaiona neie and ot!wr 
tongues, and from the facts recorded in Acts, that the word 
yXoKTCTut (tonnes) must here mean languages. Besides, to 
speak in exalted language is not to apeak umntelligibly. The 
Grecian people undei-stood the loftiest strains of tlieu' orators 
and poeta. This interpretation also gives to the word yXaawn 
a technical sense foreign to all scriptural usage, and one which 
is entirely inadmia^hle, at least in those cases where the sin- 
gulai' is used. A man might be said to speak in "phrases," 
but not in " a phrase." Others say that the word means the 
tongue as the physical organ of utterance ; and to speak with 
the tongue is to speak in a state of excitement in which the 
understanding and will do not control the tongue, which is 
moved by the Spirit to utter sounds which are as unintelli- 
gible to the speaker as to others. But this interpretation 
does not suit the expressions other tongues and new tongues, 
and is irreconcilable with the account in Acta. Besides it de- 
grades the ^ft into a mere frenzy. It is out of analogy ivith 
all Scriptural facts. The spirits of the prophets are subject 
to the prophets. The Old Testament seera were not beside 
themselves, and the apostles in the use of the gift of tongues 
were calm and rational, speaking the wonderful works of God 
in a way which the foreigners gathered in Jerusalem easily 
understood. Others, again, admit that the word toiguea 
means languages, but deny that they were languages foreign 
to the speaker. To speak with tongues, they aay, was to 
ipoak in an incohei'ent, unintelligible manner, in a state of 
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ecstasy, when the miiicl is entirely abstracted from the external 
world, and unconscioua of things about it, as in a dream or 
trance. This, however, is liable to the objections already ad- 
duced against the other theories. Besides, it is evident from 
the whole discussion, that those who spake with tongues were 
se'f-controlled. They could speak or not as they pleased, 
Paul censures them for speaking when there was no occasion 
ibr it-, and in such a manner as lo produce confusion and dis- 
order. They were, therefore, not in a state of uncontrollable 
excitement, unconscious of what they said or did. It is un- 
necessary to continue this ennmeration of conjectures ; what 
has aheady been said woald be out of place if the opinions re- 
feiTed to had not found favour in England and in our own 
country. 

The arguments against the common view of the nature of 
the gift of tongues, (apart from the excgetical difficuities with 
which it is thought to be encumbered,) ai-e not such as to 
make much impression upon minds accustomed to reverence 
the Scriptures. 1, It is said the miracle was uonooessary, as 
Greek was understood wherever the apostles preached. This, 
no doubt, is in a great degree tnie. Greek was the Ismguage 
of educated persons throughout the Roman empiie, but it had 
not superseded the national languages in common life ; neither 
was the preaching of the apostles confined to the limits of the 
EomMi empire. Besides, this supposes that the only des^n 
of the gift was to facilitate the propagation of the gospeL 
This was doubtless one of the purposes which it was intended 
to answer; but it had other important uses. It served to 
prove the presence of the Spirit of God ; and it symbolized 
the calling of the Gentiles and the common interest of all na- 
tions in the gospel. See the remarks on Acts 2, 4, 2. It is 
said God is not wont by miracles to remove difficulties out of 
the way of his people, which they can surmount by labour. 
3, Others pronounce it impossible that a man should speak in 
a language which he had never learat. But does it thence 
follow tlSit God cannot give him the abihty ? 4, It appears 
thol Paul and Barnabas did not understand tho speech of 
Lyoaonia, Acts 14, 11-14. The gift of tongues, however, was 
not the ability to speak all languages. Probably most of 
those who received the gift, could speak only in one or two. 
Paul thanked God that he had the gift in richer measure than 
any of the Corinthians. 5. The gift does not appear to have 
been made subservient to the missionaiy work. It certainly 
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was in the first instance, as recorded in Acts, and may have 
been afterwards. 6, Paul, in 1 Cor. 14, 14-19, does not place 
speaking with tongaes and speaking in one's own Janguage in 
opposition ; but speaking ivith the understanding and speak- 
ing with the spirit ; and therefore to apeak with tongues, is to 
speak withoat understanding, or in a state of ecstasy. This 
is a possible interpretation of this one parage considered in 
itselti but it is in direct contradiction to all those passages 
which prove that speaking with tongues was not an involun- 
tary, incoherent, ecstatic mode of speaking. The passage re- 
ferred to, therefore, mast be understood in conastency with 
the other pass^ea referring to the same subject. Though 
there are chfflcalties attending any vie r of the giit in question, 
arising from our ignorance, iSose connected with the common 
interpretation are incomparably less than those which beset 
tmy of the modem conjectures. 

To another, the interpretation of tongues. The nature of 
this gift depends on the view taken of the preceding. Com- 
monly, at least, the man using a foreign language was able to 
understand it, see 14, 2. 4. 16, and may have had the gift of 
interpretation in connection with the gift of tongues. It is 
possible, however, that in some cases he did notiiimself un- 
derstand the language which he spoke, and then of course he 
would need an inten^ireter. But even when he did understand 
the language which he used, he needed a distinct gift to make 
him the organ of the Spirit in its interpretation. If speaking 
with tongues waa speaking incoherently in ecstasy, it is hard 
to see how what was SMd could admit of intei-prelation. Un- 
less coherent it was iiTational, and if irrational, it conld not be 
translated. 

11. But all these worketh that one and the self- 
Bame Spirit, dividing to every man severally as he wDl, 
jBw( aU these, &c., i. e, notwithstanding the diversity of 
these gifts they have a common origin. They are wrought by 
the same Spirit. What therefore in v, 6 is referred to the 
efficiency of God, is here refen-ed to the efficiency of the 
Spirit. This is in accordance with constant sciiptural usage. 
The same effect is sometimes attnbuted to one, and sometimes 
to another of the peraons of the Holy Trinity. This supposes 
that, being the same in substance (or essence) in which (Uvine 
power inheres, they cooperate in the production of tliese ef- 
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fccts. Whatever tLe Father does, he does throogh the Spirit. 
The Holy Ghost not only produces these gifts in the minds of 
men, but he distributes them severaUy (SCa) to eoertf man as 
as will, i. e. not siccordbg to the merits or wishes of men, but 
according to his own wiS. This passage clearly proves that 
the Ho!y Spirit is a person. WIU is here attributed to liim, 
which is one of the distinctive attributes of a person. Both 
tlie divinity and personality of the Holy Ghost are therefore 
involved in the nature of the worlc here ascribed to him. 

13. Por as tlie body is one, and hath many mem- 
bers, and all the members of that one body, being 
many, are one body ; so also (is) Christ. 

M)r introduces an illustration of the truth taught in the 
preceding verses. Every organism, or organic whole, sup- 
poses diversity and unity. That is, different parts united so 
as to constitute one whole. The apostle had taught that in 
the unity of the church there is a divei^ity of gifts. This is 
illustrated by a relerence to the human body. It is one, yet 
it consists of many members. And this diverrfty is essential 
to unity ; for unless the body consisted of many members, it 
would not be a (a-Siita) body, i. e. an organic whole. So also 
is Christ, i. e. the body oi Christ, or the Church. As the 
body consists of many members and is yet one ; so it is with 
the church, it is ono and yet consists of many members, each 
having its own gift and office. See Rom, 12, 4. 5. Eph. 1, 23, 
and 4, i. 16. 

18. Tor by one Spirit are we all baptized into one 
body, whether (we be) Jews or GentQes, whether (we 
be) bond or free ; and have been all made to drink 
into one Spirit. 

Tliis is the proof of what immediately precedes. The 
church is one, for by one Spirit we were all baptized into one 
body. The word is not in the present tense, but in the aorist. 
' "We were, by the baptism of the Spuit, constituted one body.' 
This is commonly, and even by the modern commentators, 
imderetood of the sacrament of baptism; and the apostle is 
made to say that by the Holy Ghost received in baptism we 
wdro made one body. But the Bible clearly distinguishes be- 
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tween baptism with water and baptism T,vith the Holy Ghoat. 
" 1 indeed baptize you ivith water . . , but he shall baptize you 
■with the Holy Ghost," Matt. 3, II. "He that sent me to bap- 
tize with water, the same said unto me, Upon ■whom thou 
shalt see the Spirit descending, and remainmg on him, the 
same is he which bapUzeth ■with the Holy Ghoat," John 1, 33. 
"John truly baptized with ■water, but ye shall be baptized 
with the Holy Ghoat, not many days hence," Acts 1, 5. These 
passages not only distinguish between the baptism of water 
and the baptism of the Spirit, but they disconnect them. The 
baptism to which Acta 1, 6 refers took pla«6 on the day of 
Pentecost, and had nothing to do with the baptism of water. 
It is not denied that the one is saoramentally eomiected ■with 
the other; or that the baptism of the Spirit often attends the 
baptism of water; but they are not inseparably connected. 
The one may be without the other. And m the present pas- 
sage there does not aeem to be even sm allusion to water bap- 
tism, any more than in Acts 1, 5. Paul does not say that we 
are made one body by baptism, but by the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost; that is, by spii'itual regeneration. Any commu- 
nication of the Holy Spirit is called a baptism, because the 
Spu'it is said to be poured ont, and those upon whom he is 
poured out, whether in his regenerating, sanctifying, or in- 
spiring influences, are said to be baptized. In all the passages 
above quoted the expression is ev jrwu/iaTi, 6y the Spirit, as it 
is here.* It is not therefore by baptism as an external rite, 
bat by the communication of the Holy Spirit that we are 
made members of the body of Christ. tJnto one body means 
so as to constitute one hody {tk, unto, expressing the result). 
No matter how great may ha^ve been the previous difference, 
whether they were Jews or Gentiles, bond or free, by this 
baptism of the Spirit, all who experience it are merged into 
one body ; they are all intimately and organically united as par- 
taking of the same life, Comp. Gal. 3, 28. And this is the 
essential point of the analogy between the human body and 
the church. As the body is one because pervaded and ani- 
mated by one sou! or principle of life, so the churcli is one be- 
cause pervaded by one Spirit. And as all parts of the body 
which partake of the common life belong to the body, so all 

•It mayba remarked in passing that BairTrftd-Sai li- jtviiu-nri cannot moan 
lo be immersed in the Spirit, aay mors than Smrrlffirani ifSaTi, Luka 3, 16, 
Acfs 1, 5, can Iij- possibilitj moan to be immersed ia water. 
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those ill Tvhom the Spirit of God dwells are members of the 
chiii-ch which is the body of Christ. And by parity of reason- 
ing, those in whom the Spirit does not dwell are not members 
of Christ's body. ' They may be members of the visible or 
nomiaal church, but they are not members of the church in 
that sense in which it is the body of Christ. This passage, 
therefore, not only teaches us the nature of the church, bat 
also the principle of its unity. It is one, not as nnited under 
one exteiTiai visible head, or udder one governing tribunal, 
nor in virtue of any external visible bond, but in virtue of the 
indwelling of the Holy Spiait in all its members. And this in- 
ternal spiritual union manifests itself in the profession of the 
same feith, and in all acts of Christian fellowship. 

And have aU been made to drink into one Spirit. This is 
a difficult clause. To drink into is an unexampled phrase, 
whether in English or Greek. The text vari^. In some 
MSS, it is eis iv TiTtB/iia, into one Spirit, in others, ti- TireB/io, one 
Spirit. The latter is adopted by Lachmanu and Tisohendorf. 
If this be preferred, 1 he sense is, 'We have all drank one 
Spirit.' That is, we have all been made partakers of one 
Spirit. Compare John 1, 37, and other passages, in which the 
Spirit is compared to water of which m.en are said to drink. 
The meaning of the passage according to this reading is sim- 
ple and pertinent. 'By the baptisin of the Holy Ghost we 
have all been imited in one body and made partakers of one 
Spirit,' If the common text be preferred, the most natural 
interpretation would seem to be, ' We have all been made to 
drinls so as to become one Spirit.' The words Uh tv Trv^vjia) 
unto one Spirit, would then correspond to {ek tv (r5/ia) icnto 
one body. The allusion is supposed by Luther, Calvin and 
Beza to be to the Lord's Supper. ' By baptism we become 
one body, and by drinking (of the cup, i. e. by the Lord's 
Slipper) we become one body.' But tbia allusion is not only 
foreign to the context, but is not indicated by the words. 
How can the simple word ejror«rJ)j/iei', made to drink, in such 
aconnection, mean to partake of the Lord's Supper? Besides, 
as the modern commentators all remark, the tense of the verb 
forbids this interpretation. It must express the same time 
with the preceding verb. 'We were all baptized {i^airrCa-Si}- 
y.ev), and we were all made to drink («roriiT5ij/M»').' It is 
something done in the past, not something continued in the 
present that the word expresses. If any thing is to be sup- 
plied it is not the word cup, but the Spirit, i. e. the water of 
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life. 'We have been made to drink (i. e. of tJie Spirit) so aa 
to become one spirit,' Another intei-pretation of the common 
test supposes that the preposition {eh) into belongs to the 
constvuotion of the verb— (o drink into being equivalent to 
drink of. The sense is then the same as in the reading with- 
out the ets, '"We have all drank of one Spirit.' The doctrine 
taught is clear, viz., that by receiving the Spirit we are all 
made members of the body of Chi-ist, and that it is in virtue 
of the indwelling of the Spirit that the church is one. 

14. Por the body is not one member, but many. 
This is a proof that diversity of gifts and members is neces- 
sary to the unity of the chm-ch. The church no more consists 
of persons all having the same gifts, than the body is all eye 
or all ear. As the body is not one member, but many, so the 
church is not one member, but many. The word member 
means a constituent part having a function of its own. It is 
not merely a multiplicity of parts that is necessary to the body ; 
nor a multiplicity of persons that is necessary to the church ; 
but in both cases what is required is a multiplicity of members 
in the sense just stated. To a certMn extent what Paul says 
of the diversity of gifts in individual members of the church, 
may, in the existing state of things, be applied to different 
denominations of Christians. No one is perfect or complete in 
itself; and no one can say to the others, I have no need of you. 
Each represents something that is not so well represented in 
the others. Each has its own function to exercise and work 
to perform, which could not so well be accomplished without 
it. As, therefore, hannony and cooperation, sympathy and 
mutual affection, are required between individual Christians 
as constituent members of Christ's body, so also should they 
prevail between different denominations. It is only when the 
hand rmdertatea to turn the foot out of the body, that the 
foot is bound in self-defence and for the good of the whole, to 
defend its rights. 

15. IG. If the foot shall say, Because I am not tlie 
hand, I am not of the body ; k it therefore not of the 
body ? And if the ear shall say, Becanse I am not 
the eye, I am not of the body ; is it therefore not of 
■;he body ? 
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The first and most obvious conclusion from the view which 
P;i,ul had given of the nature of the cliurch is the duty of con- 
tentment. It is jast as unreasonable and absurd for the ibot 
to complain that it is not the hand, as for one member of the 
church to complain that he is not another; that ia, for a 
teacher to complEao that he is not an apostle ; or for a dea- 
coness to complain that she ia not a presbyter ; or for one who 
had the gift ot healing to complain that he had not the gift of 
tongues. This, as the apostle shows, would destroy the very 
idea of the chiu-cb. 

17. If the whole body (were) an eye, ivhere (were) 
the hearing? If the whole (were) heaiing, where 
(were) the sineUiiig ? 

The obvious meaning of this verse is, that the very exist- 
ence of the body as an organization depends on the union of 
members endowed with different functions. And the .ippUca- 
tion of this idea to the church is equally plain. It also re- 
quires to its existence a diversity of gifts and offices. If all 
were apostles where would be the church? 

18. But now hath God. set the members every one 
of them in the body, as it hath pleased him. 

JSui now, i. e. as the matter actually is. Instead of the 
body being all one member, God has arranged and disposed 
the parts each in its place so as to constitute one living or- 
ganic whole. The eye did not give itself the power of vision, 
nor the ear its ability to discriminate sounds. Each member 
occupies in the body the position which God has seen fit to 
assign it, and which is most conducive to the good of the 
whde. It is so also in the church ; the position and the gifts 
of every member ai'e determined by the Lord. One has one 
gift and another another; one is a pastor and another ia 
a misaonary; one labours in a city, another in the _ wilder- 
ness, not according to their relative merits, nor in virtue of 
their own selection, bat as God wills and orders. It is there- 
fore as inconsistent with the idea of the church that each 
member should decide on his own position and functions, as 
that the members of the body should arrange themselves ac- 
cording to their own notions. The nature of the chui'ch sup- 
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poses, that as in the body the principle of life manifests itself 
under one form in the eye, and in another form in the ear, so 
the Spirit of God dwelling in the church manifests himself un- 
der one form in one member and under a different form in 
another ; and that the selection of his organs and distribution 
of his gifts are according to his sovereign pleasure. We 
are contending ag^st him, therefore, when we contend 
agmnat the position and the office which he has assigned us in 
the church. It is easy to give this principle a wider applica^- 
tion. One ia bom in Europe, another in Awa ; one in Ameri- 
ca, another in Africa; one is rich, another poor; one has ten 
talents, another one ; not because one is better than the other, 
but simply because God has so ordained. His will, as thus 
manifested, is not only soverdgn but infinitely wise and be- 
nevolent. It is on this diversity, whether in the world, in the 
church, or in the hnraan body, that the life and the good of 
the whole depend. This verse thus contmns the second prac- 
tical inference from the nature of the church as the body of 
Christ, The place and gifts of each member are determined 
by the Lord. 

19. 20. And if they were all one member, where 
(were) the body? But now (are they) many mem- 
bers, yet but one body. 

These verses are a repetition of the idea that diversity of 
organs in the body is essential to ita nature as a body, i. e. aa 
an organization ; and that this diversity is perfectly consistent 
with unity, 

21. And the eye caunot say unto the hand, I have 
no need of thee : nor again the head to the feet, I have 
no need of you. 

The third inference from the doctrine taught above, is the 
mutual dependence of the members of the church. As in the 
body the eye cannot dispense with the hand, nor the head 
with the feet, so in the church the most highly gifted are as 
much dependent on those less favoured aa the latter are on 
the former. Every thing lite pride, therefore, is as much out 
of place in the church as discontent. 
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23. 23. Nay, miicli more those members of the 
body, which seem to be more feeble, are necessary : 
and those (members) of the body, which we think to 
be less honourable, upon these we bestow more abun- 
dant honour ; and oiir uncomely (parts) have more 
abundant comeliness, 

Tho fourth inference from the apostle's doctrine is, that the 
least attractive gifts are the most important. Aa in the hu- 
man fi-ame the heart is more important than the tongue, so 
in the church the gift of prayer is more important than elo- 
quence. Those ■who in the closet, however obscure, wrestle 
with God, often do more for hia glory and for the advance- 
ment of hia kingdom than those who fill the largest space in 
the public eye. What would the tongue do without the 
langa, which ai'e neither seen nor heard ? Gcd's thoughts are 
not aa oar thoaghta. The childish Corinthians prized the gift 
of tongues, which, as they used it, could edify no one, to the 
gift of prophecy by which the whole body of Christ could be 
instracted and comforted. And those persons and offices in 
the church which are most admired or coveted, are often of 
little account in the sight of God. There ia another idea pre- 
sented in these verses. It la an instinct of nature to adorn 
most the least comely portions of the body ; and it ia an in- 
stinct of grace to honour most those members of the church 
who least attract adnuration. Those members of the body 
which we think to he less honowable, i, e. less mely to be 
honoured ; on those we bestow the more abundant honour, i. e. 
we on that account honour them the more. It is thus with a 
mother. The child which is the least admired, she cherishes 
with special affection. And it is thus with the church. The 
true people of God are only the more disposed to honour those 
of their number who are undervalued or despised. In the 
body, as tho apostle says, our uncomely parts have (i. e. they 
receive) more abundant comeliness, i. e. are specially adorned. 

24. Eor cm: comely (parts) have no need : but 
God hath tempered the body together, having given 
more abundant honour to that (part) which lacked : 
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former needs no adorning, the latter does. God hath tem- 
pered tTie body together, i. e. he lias so adjusted it and com- 
bmed its several members, as to secure the result that more 
ahandant honour should be given to those which lacked. By 
making the uncomely parts essential to the -vrell-being of the 
rest, and by diffusing a common life through all the members, 
he has made the body a harmonious whole. 

25. 26. That there should be no schism in the 
body ; but (that) the membeis should have the same 
cai-e one for another. And whether one member suf- 
fer, all the members suffer with it ; or one member be 
honoured, dl the members rejoice with it. 

God has so constituted the body that there should be no 
schism in it, i. e. no diversity of feeling or interest. Schism 
means simply division, but when spoken of an oi-ganized 
body, or of a society, it commonly includes the idea of aliena- 
tion of feeling. Such was the schism which existed among 
the Corinthians, see 1,10. 11,18. Sut that tM members 
should have the same care one /or another. That is, that one 
member should have the same care for another member that 
it has for itself. The body is so constituted that the eye is as 
solicitous for the welfere of the foot as it is for its own well- 
being. The consequence is that if one member suffers all the 
members suffer with it ; and if one member be honoured, all 
the members rejoice with it. This is the law of our physical 
nature. The body is really one. It has a common life and 
consciousness. The pain or pleasure of one part is common 
to the whole. 

27, Now ye ai'e the body of Christ, and members 
in particular. 

That is, collectively ye are the body of (Christ ; individual- 
ly or severally, ye are members. This is the application of 
the preceding analogy to the case of the Corinthians. What 
had been said of the body, of its unity; of the diversity of its 
members; of their mutual dependence; of the greater import- 
ance of the weaker than of the stronger members ; of the com- 
munity of feeling and interest that pervades the whole ; is all 
true in it3 apphcation to the church. The body of Ohiist is 
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really one, pervaded hy one and the same spirit ; it consists 
of many members of different gifts and functions, each accord- 
ing to the will of the Spirit ; these members are mntnally de- 
jicndent ; tte humble and obscure are more neeessaiy to the 
being and welfare of the church than those distinguished by 
attractive gifts ; and the law of sympathy pei-vades the whole, 
so that if one Christian suffers all his fellow Christians suffer 
with him, and if one believer is honoured, all believers rejoice 
with him. It is to be observed that Paul is not speaking of 
what ought to be, but of what is. He does not say that it ia 
the duty of one member of the human body to care lor another 
membei', but that it does thus care. Such is the law of our na- 
ture. The want of this sympathy in any part with all the rest, 
would prove that it was a mere excrescence which did not par- 
take of the common life. The same is true with regard to the 
body of Christ. It is not merely the duty of one Christian to 
have sympathy with another, to suffer when he suffers, and to 
i-ojoice when he is honoured ; but such is the nature of their 
relation that it must be so. The want of this sympathy with 
our fellow Christians, no matter by what name they may be 
called, is proof that we do not belong to the body of Christ. 
In this, as in all other respects, Christians are imperfect. The 
time baa not yet come when every believer shall have the 
same care for another that he has for himself and rejoice in 
his joy and grieve in his sorrow as though they were his own. 
The ideal is here set before us, and blessed are those who ap- 
proach nearest to the standard. 

28. And God hath set some in the church, first 
apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, after 
that miracles, then gifts of healings, helps, govern- 
ments, diversities of tongues. 

In Epb. 4, 11, Paul says, " God gave some apostles, some 
prophets," &c. Ho began here to use the same form, ' God 
iiath set some in the church,' but varies the construction, and 
says, First, apostles. This verse is an amplification of the pre- 
ceding one. In v. 27 he said the church is analogous to the 
human body. He here shows that the analogy consists in the 
common life of the church, or the indwelhng Spirit of God, 
manifesting itself in a diveraty of gifts and offices, just as the 
common iSe of the body manifests itself in different orgaoi 
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and meiiibera. In the church somo were apostles, i. e. imme- 
diate messengers of Christ, rendered infailible as teachers and 
ralers by the gift of plenary inspiration. Secondly, prophets, 
i. e. men who spoke for God as the occasional organs of the 
Spirit. Thirdly, teaohera, i. e. nninsph'ed men who had re- 
ceived the gift of teaching. Fourthly, miracles ; here and in 
what follows abstract tei-ma are used for concrete — miracles 
mean men endowed with the power of working miracles. 
Fifthly, gifts of healing, i. e. persons endowed with the power 
of healing diseases. Sixthly, helps, i. e. persons qualified and 
appointed to help the other officers of the church, probably in 
the care of the poor and the sick. These, according to the 
common understanding from Chrysostom to the present day, 
were deacons and deaconesses. Seventhly, governments, i. e. 
men who had the gift and authority to rule. As this gift and 
office are distinguished from those of teachei's, it cannot be 
undei-stood of the presbyters or bishops who were required 
" to be apt to teach." It seems to refer clearly to a class of 
officers distinct from teachers, i, e. rulers, or as they are called 
in the Reformed churches, " ruling elders," and in the ancient 
church, seniores plebis. Finally, diversities of tongues, i. e. 
persons having the gift of speakmg m foreign iaugaa^es. This 
IS pat last probably because it was so unduly valued and so 
ostentatiously displayed by the Corinthians. 

Oa this enumeration it may be remai-ked, first, that it was 
not intended to be exhaustive. Gifts are mentioned in vs. 
8-10, and elsewhere, which have nothing to correspond to 
them here. Secondly, every office necessarily supposes the 
corresponding gift. No man could be an apostle without, the 
gift of infallibiUty ; nor a prophet without the gift of inspira- 
tion ; nor a healer of diseases without the gift of healing, 
Man may appoint men to offices for which they have not the 
necessary gifts, but God never does, any more than he ordains 
the foot to see or the hand to hear. If any man, therefore, 
cMms to he an apostle, or prophet, or worker of mii-acles, 
without the corresponding gift, he is a false pretender. In 
the early church, as now, there were many false apostles, i. e. 
those who claimed the honour and authority of the office with- 
out its gifts. Thirdly, the fact that any office existed in the 
apostolic church is no evidence that it was intended to be per 
manent. In that age there was a plenitude of spiritual mani- 
festations and endowments demanded for the organization and 
propagation of the church, which is no longer required. We 
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have no longer prophete, nor workera of miracles, nor gifts of 
tongues. The only evidence tiiat an office was intended to l)e 
permanent is the continuance of the gift of which it was the 
organ, and the command to appoint to the office those who 
arc found to possess the gift. The only evidence that God 
intended the eye to te a permanent organ of the body, is, that 
he has perpetuated the faculty of vision. Had the giit of 
sight been discontinued, it would avail little that men should 
cdl the mouth and nose eyes, and demand that they should 
be recognized as such. This is precisely what Eomanista and 
others do, when thev call their bishops apostles, and require 
men to honour and obey them as though they were. Fourthly, 
the only evidence of a call to an office, is the possession of the 
requisite gifts. If a man received the gift of prophecy, he 
was thereby called to be a prophet ; or if he received the gift 
of healing, he was thereby called to exercise that ^ift. So if 
any man has received ministeiial ^fts, he has received a call 
to the minjstiy. What those gifts are the Bible has taught us. 
Tliey are such as these: soundness in the feith, competent 
knowledge, ability to teach, the love of Christ and zeal ior his 
glory, an intelligent conviction of an oHigation to preach the 
gospel, and in short the qualifications which are necessary in 
one who is to be an example and guide of the flock of Jesus 
Christ. The office of the church in the matter is, first to ex- 
amine whether the candidate for the ministry really possesses 
ministerial gifts ; and then, if satisfied on that point, authori- 
tatively to declare its judgment in the appointed way. The 
same remarks may be made in reference to a call to the mis- 
sionary work or to any other department of labour in the 
church of Christ. The fundMnental idea is that the church is 
the body of Christ, filled by his Spirit, and that the Spirit dis- 
tributes to every one severally as he wills, the gifts which he 
designs him to exercise for the edification of the whole. 

39. SO. (Are) all apostles? (are) all prophets? 
(are) all teachers ? (are) all workers of miracles ? 
Ilave all the gifts of healing? do all speak with 
tongues ? do all interpret ? 

As ia the body all is not eye, or all ear, so in the church 
all have not the same gifts and offices. And as it would be 
preposterous in all the members of the body to aspire to the 
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same oiEce, so it is no less preposterous in tho members of the 
church that all should covet the same gifts. It is the design 
of the apostle to suppress, on the one hand, all discontent and 
envy, and on the other, all pride and arrogance. God distrib- 
utes his gifts as he pleases ; all are necessary, and the recipi- 
ents of them are mutually dependent. 

31. But covet earnestly the best gifts : and yet 
shew I unto you a more exceUent way. 

All cannot have every gift, itit covet earnestly the better 
ones. To covet (^jfXdu)) is earnestly to desire, with the impli- 
cation of corresponding effort to obtain. The extraordinary 
gifts of the Sph-it were bestowed according to his own good 
pleasure. But so also are his saving benefits. Yet both naay 
be, and should be sought in the use of the appointed means. 
The best gifts / literally, the better gifts, by which is meant, 
as appears from 14, 5, those which were the more useful. The 
Corinthians had a veiy different etandai'd of excellence ; and 
coveted most the gifts which were the most littractive, although 
the least useful. And yet (or, moreover) I shew you an excel- 
lent way. The expression is not in itseif comparative, more 
excellent ; but simply a way according to excellence, i. e. an 
excellent way. Whether it is excellent compared to some- 
thing else, or most excellent, depends on the context. Here 
no compai'ison is imphed. The idea is not that he intends to 
show them a way that is better than seeking gifts, but a way 
par excellence to obtain those gifts. The other view is indeed 
adopted by Calvin and others, but it supposes the preceding 
imperative {covet ye) to be merely concessive, and is contrary 
to 14, 1, where the command to seek the more useful gift.s is 
repeated. The sense is, ' Seek the better gifts, and moreover 
I miow you an excellent way to do it.' 



CHAPTER Xin. 

Christian Zove. Vs. 1-13. 
LovK ia superior to all extraordinary gifts. It is better than 
the gift of tongues, V. 1; than the gifts of prophecy and know- 
ledge, V. 2 ; and than the gift of miracles, v. 2, All outward 
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works of charity -without it are worthless, v. 3. Love has this 
Bupeiiority, first,' because of its inherent escellenoo ; and aeo- 
ondly, because of its peiyetuity. As to its superior excellence, 
it implies or secures all other excellence. 1. It includes all 
the forms of kindness. 2. It is humble and modest, 3. It is 
unselfish. 4. It sympathizes with alt good, vs. 4-7. It is jjer- 
petual — all the estraordmaiy^fts mentioned in the preceding 
chapter were designed for the present state of existence, or 
were temporary. liOve is never to cease, v. 8. Knowledge, 
as a special gift, and perhaps also in the form in which it ex- 
ists in this world, is to pass away. It is now the apprehension 
of truth as thi'ough a mirror — hereafter it will be lost in im- 
mediate vision, vs. 9—12. The permanent graces are faith, 
hope, and love, and the greatest of these is Love, v. 13. 

This chapter, although devoted to a single Christian grace, 
and therefore not to be compared with the eighth chapter of 
Romans, or with some chapters in the epistle to the Ephesiams, 
as an unfolding of the mysteries of redemption, still has ever 
been considered as one of the jewels ofSonptnre. For moral 
elevation, for richness and comprehenMveness, for beauty and 
felicity of expression, it has been the admiration of the church 
in all ages, — With regard to the word charity, as the transla- 
tion of the Greek dydinj, it has already been remarked in the 
comment on 8, 1, that it is peculiarly unhappy. Neither in 
its primary, signification, nor m the sense which usage has at- 
tached to it, does it properly answer to the Greek term. The 
latter occurs about one hundred and wxteen times in the New 
Testament, and is translated love in all places except twenty- 
three ; and in those the departure from the common usage is 
altogether arbitrary. The word charity is just as inappropri- 
ate in this chapter as it would be in such phrases as, " the Son 
of his charity," or, " the charity of God is shed abroad in our 
hearts," or, " the charity of Christ." The Greek word ayaini 
is not of heathen origin. The heathen had no conception of 
the grace which in the Scriptures is expressed by that term ; 
neither Ipojs nor (/tiXw answers to the Scriptural sense of ayayj; ; 
nor do the Latin words amor or caritas. It was the unsuita- 
blcness of the former that induced Jerome to adopt the latter 
as the more elevated of the two. The one properly expresses 
love founded on Hympathy; the latter came to mean love 
founded on respect. Its English derivative {charity) retEuns 
more of the original force of the Latin word. Caritas (from 
canis, a carendo, t^ar, i. e, costly) is properly dearness or 
12 
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and then It came to express the feeling arising 
from tho sight of want and suffering. And thia is the com- 
moci meaning still attached to the English word, ivhich ren- 
ders it onsuitable as the substitute of the comprehensive word 
love. Many have been led to think that almsgiving covers a 
multitude of sins, because charity is said to have tliat effect ; 
and that kindness to the poor and the sick is the sum of all 
religion, because Paul exalts charity above fiiith and hope. It 
is not of charity, but of love, of which the Bible thus speaks. 

Superiority of Lovq to all other gifls. 
1. Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not charity, 1 am become (as) sound- 
ing brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 

The gift of tongues, on which the Corinthians so much 
valued themselves, is mentioned first, because it was the prom- 
inent subject in this whole discussion. The tongues of men. 
are the limguages which men speak. As this is the obvious 
meaning of the expression, it serves to prove that the gift 
of tongues was the gift of speaking foreign langu^es. The 
tongiies of angels are the languages which angels use. A 
mode of expression equivalent to 'aU languages human or 
divine.' Paul means to say, that the gift of tongues in its 
highest conceivable extent without love is nothing. Without 
love I rnn become, i. e. the mere want of love has reduced me, 
notwithstMiding the gift in question, to a level with sounding 
brass/ not a musical instrument made of brass, which has 
some dignity about it, bat to a piece of clattering brass which 
makes % senseless noise ; or, at least, to a tinkling cymial, the 
lowest and least expressive of aU musical instruments. Tink- 
ling (ilAoAo^oi'), properly clanging, expressive of the loud 
shrill noise made by the cymbal. These instruments were of 
two kinds, one small, worn on the thumb and middle finger, 
answering, it is thought, to the modem castanets; the other 
large, broad plates, like our common cymbals. Joseph. Ant. 
1. 13. 3. Both kinds are perhaps referred to in Pa, 150, 5, 
where the Septuagint distinguishes them as the sweet-toned 
and the Unid, The latter is the kind here specified. The 
illustration was probably adopted from the shrill, discordant 
noise made by the speakers with their tongues, each endeav- 
ouring to drown the voice of all the others, as seems from 
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wliat followa to liavelDeeii the case with the Corinthians. Paul 
says, 14, 33, the meetings for worship in Corinth, if all spoke 
with tongues, ivould be so confnsed as to make strangers think 
they were n\ad. 

3. And, tliougli I have (the gift of) prophecy, and 
understand all mysteries, and all knowledge ; and 
thongh I have all faith, so that I could remove moun- 
tains, and have not charity, I am nothing. 

There arc three gifts here referred to, prophecy, "the 
word of knowledge," and miracles. 'Though I have the gift 
of prophecy, so as to understand all mysteries, and (though I 
have) all knowledge, and all feith,' &o. As the particle idv, 
though, by which the distinction of gifts is indicated in the 
context, is here omitted, the first two claoees are commonly 
combined. 'Though I have the gift of prophecy, so as to un- 
derstand all mysteries, and so as to possess all knowledge.' 
There are two objections to this. The passage literally reads, 
' that I may know all mysteries and all knowledge ; ' so that 
the words mysteries and hncmledge grammatically depend on 
(eiSS), I may know. But this would make Paul use an unex- 
ampled phrase, ' to know knowledge.' Something, therefore, 
must be supplied, and it is as natural to borrow from the con- 
test the words, though I have, as simply, that I may have. 
And secondly, Paul distinguishes between prophecy and know- 
ledge as distinct ^fts, v. 8 and 12, 8-10. The understanding 
or apprehension of mysteries, and not the possession of know- 
ledge, in its distinctive sense, was the result of the gift of 
prophecy. Mysteries are secrets, things nn discoverable by 
human reason, which divine revelation alone can make Imown. 
And the gift of prophecy was the gift of revelation by which 
such mysteries were commmiicated ; see 14, 30. All myste- 
ries, therefore, here means, aU the secret purposes of God 
relating to redemption. This limitation is requii-ed by the 
context, Paul intends to say, that thoagh he was the recipi- 
ent of all the revelations which God ever designed to malce 
coneei-ning the plan of salvation and the kingdom of Christ, 
without love he would be nothing. 

And aU knowledge, i. e. and fliough I have all knowledge. 
By knowledge is meant the intellectual apprehension or cogni- 
tion of revealed truth. It was the prerogative of the propliet 
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to reveal, of tlie teacher to know and to instruct. Comparo 
14, 6, where Paul connects revelation with prophecy, and 
knowledge with doctrine or teaching. And aU faith, i. e. all 
degrees of the Mth of miracles, so that the greatest wonders, 
euSi as removing moiintsuns, eonld be thereby accomplished. 
Compare our Lord's language in Matt. 31, 21. I am nothing, 
i. e. worthless. Neither intellectual gifts nor attMnments, nor 
power, without love, are of any real value. They do not elevato 
the character or render it woi-thy of respect or confidence. 
Satan may have, and doubtless has, more of intelligence and 
power than any man ever possessed, and yet he is ^tan stiU. 
Those, therefore, who seek to exalt men by the mere cultiva- 
tion of the intellect, are striving to make satans of them. 

3. And tlioHgli I bestow all my goods to feed (the 
poor), and though I give my body to be burned, and 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. 

Paul hero advances one step ftirther. AU outward acts of 
beneficence are of no avail ivithout love. A man may give 
away his whole estate, or sacrifice himself, and be in no sense 
the gainer. He may do all this trom vanity, or from the fear 
of perdition, or to purchase heaven, and only increase his con- 
demnation. Rehgion is no such easy thing. Men would 
gladly compound by external acts of beneficence, or by pen- 
ances, for a change of heart; but the thing is impossible. 
Thousands indeed are deluded on this point, and thmk that 
they can substitute what is outward for what is inward, but 
God requires the heart, and without holiness the most liberal 
giver or the most snffering ascetic can never see God. The 
original word (ij/wiu^w) here used, literally means, to feed hy 
morsels. It is generally followed by two accusatives, to feed 
a person with something. Here the accusative of the person 
is omitted, so that the passE^e stands, 'Though I feed out my 
property,' i. e. distribote it in food. And though I give my 
body to be burned, i, e, though 1 make the most painful sacri- 
fice of myself. A man may not only give his property but his 
life, and be nothing the better. It is not probable that the 
apostle refers to mai-tjTdom, or that the idea ia, that a man 
may, from wrong motives, submit to be a martyr. The con- 
text requires that the reference should be to a sacrifice made 
for the good of others. Some suppose that the reference is to 
the branding of slaves to indicate their ownership. The 
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moaning would then Le, ' Though I not only give away all my 
goods, but should eeU myself iis a slave for the sake of the 
poor, it would i>rofit me nothing.' Had Paul intended to say 
this, he would probably have used the appropriate term for 
branding. We do not express the idea that an animal waa 
branded, by saying it waa burnt. There is no necessity for 
departing from the simple sense of the words. 'Though I 
give my body to be burat for others, i, e. though I should die 
for them, ivithont love it profiteth me nothing.' 

4. Charity suffcretli long, (and) is land ; charity en- 
vieth not ; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, 

Almost all the instractiona of the New Testament are sug- 
gested by some occasion, and are adapted to it. We have 
not in this chapter a methodical dissertation on Christian love, 
but an exhibition of that grace as contrasted with extraordi- 
nary gifts wHeh the Corinthians inordinately valued. Those 
traits of love are therefore adduced which stood opposed to 
the temper which they exhibited in the use of their gifts. 
They were impatient, discontented, envious, inflated, selfish, 
indecorous, unmiadful of the feelings or interests of others, 
suspicious, resentfal, censorious. The apostle personifies love, 
and places her before them and enumerates her graces, not in 
logical order, bat as they occurred to him in contrast to the 
detbrmities of chai'a^ter wMoh they exhibited. 

Lqv6 suff'ereth long^ i. e. is long-minded, or slow to be 
roused to resentment. It patiently bears with provocation, 
and is not quick to assert its rights or resent an injury. It is 
hind, i. G. is inclined to perform good offices ; is good-natured. 
The root of the verb ij^irrm, fl-om -^aniiai) means iiseful, and 
hence its primary sense is, disposed to be useful. The excel- 
lence here indicated is the positive side of that sJready men- 
tioned. Love is not quick to resent evU, but is disposed to do 
good. Jt envieth not. The word {^\Li^ hei'e used may ex- 
press any wrong feeling excited in view of the ^ood of otnere ; 
not only envy, but hatred, emulation, and the hke. It vannt- 
eth not itself (TrtoTr^eueroi), this includes all forms of the desire 
to gMn the applause of others. Love does not seek to win 
admiration and applause. Is not ptiffed up, i. e. conceited. 
This is the root of the preceding. The man who has a high 
conceit of himself is apt to be boastful and desirous of praise. 
Love, on the other hand, is modest and humble ; modest be- 
sauso humble. 
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5. Dotli not behave itself unseemly, sceketli not 
her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil ; 

Doth not behave itself unseemly, i. e. does nothing of 
which one onght to be ashamed. Its whole deportment is 
decorous and becoming. SeeJceth not her o%on ; is disinterested, 
10, 33. Js not easily provoked, i. e. is not quitik tempered ; 
or, does not suffer itself to be roused to r^entment. And, 
therefore, it thinketh no evil, or rather, it does not think evil. 
This may mean, I. It does not plan or devise evil. But the 
expression is (™ kokov) the evil, and not (xaKci) evil. Cotnp. 
Matt. 9, i. 2. It does not impute evil, i, e. attribute evil mo- 
tives to others, or is not suspicioHs^ The sense is good in 
itself bnt not so suitable to the connection as, §. It does not 
lay tlie evil wbioh it suffers to the charge of the -wrong-doer. 
Iiitead of being resentful, it is forgiving, 

6. Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rcjoiceth in the 
truth; 

The general sentiment of this verse is, that love docs not 
sympathize with evil, but with good. Tt r^oiceth not in 
iniquity, i, e. in any thing ■which is not contbnned to the 
standard of light. The word is usually translated nnright- 
eousness ; bnt this is not to be limited to injustice, but in- 
cludes all forms of moral evil. Truth is often used antitheti- 
cally in Scripture to unrighteousness, as it is here. Rom. 
1, 8, comp, John 3, 21. 1 John 1, 6, and other passages, in 
which men are s^d to do the truth. Hence it is commonly 
interpreted in such cases as meaning righteousness. 'Love 
does not rejoice in unrighteousness, but it rejoices together 
with {(Tvyxaipei) righteousness,' i, e. sympathizes with it, and 
has a common joy with it. As,however,the word so commonly 
in Paul's epistles stands for rehgious trutli as revealed in the 
gospel, perhaps the majority of commentators so understand 
it here. 'Love rejoices together with the truth.' This, how 
ever, not only destroys the antithesis, but introduces a disturb 
ing element into the description ; for it is of love as a virtue 
of which Pant is speaking. Its sympathy with the gospel, 
therefore, does not seem to be appropriate in this connection. 

7. Bearefch all tilings, beUeveth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things. 
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Searath all things. Tliis may either mean, 1563X3 in eilenoe 
all annoyances and troubles, or covers up all things (as oreyuj 
may have either meaning), in the sense of concealing or ex- 
caaing the faults of others, instead of gladly disclosing them. 
The latter interpretation hannonizes better with what follows, 
but it is contrary to Paul's usage as to this word. See 9, 12. 
1 Thess. 3, 1. 5. With him the word always means to bear 
patiently. Further, love believes aU things, is not suspicious, 
but readily credits what men say in their own defence. Mopeih 
all things, L e, hopes for the best with regard to all men. It 
would be contrary to the context to understand the faith and 
hope here spoken of as refen-ing to the troths and promises 
of the gospeL Endiweth all things. The word (viro/i.ei'oi) is 
properly a military word, and means to sustain the assault of 
an enemy. Hence it is used in the Hew Testament to express 
the idea of sustaining the assaults of suffering or persecution, 
in the sense of bearing np under them, and enduring them pa- 
tiently. £ Tim. 2, 10. Heb. 10, 82. 12, 2. This chiuse, there- 
fore, differs from that at the beginning of the verse ; as that 
had reference to annoyances and troubles, this to suffering 
iiiid persecutions. 

8. Charity never failetli : but whetlier (there bo) 
piophecies, they shall fail ; whether (there be) tongues, 
they shall cease ; whether (there be) knowledge, it shall 
vanish away. 

J,ove never fails, i. e. it endures for ever. It is not designed 
and adapted, aa are the gifts under consideration, merely to 
the present state of existence, but to our future and immortal 
fitate of being. Whether there 'b& prophecies, or be it prophe- 
cies, they shall fail, i. e. be done away with. The gift shall 
cease to be necessaiy, and therefore shall not be continued. 
Jie it tongties, &a., i. e. the ^ft of tongues shall ceaae. Se it 
knowledge, it shall vanish away, i. e. cease to exist. It is the 
same word aa that used above in reference to prophecies. It 
is not knowledge ui the comprehensive sense of the term that 
is to cease, but knowledge as a gift; as one of the list of ex- 
tiaoidiiiary endowments mentioned above, 12, 8-11. Know- 
ledge, considered as the intellectual apprehension of truth, is, 
as the apostle immediately states, hereafter to be rendered 
perfect. But the XiSyos yitixreios, the wor<i of lenoviledge, 12, 8, 
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1. G. knoivledge in that form In which it was the foundation of 
the office of teacher, is to he done away with. "Whether this 
means that hereafter there will be no need of the office of 
teacher, and therefore that the g^ft which qualified for that 
office shall cease ; or whether Paul means to say that the im- 
mediate vision of truth is to be hereafter bo different fi-om our 
present discursive, obscure, and imperfect mode of cognition, 
that it deserves to be called by a different name, may be mat- 
ter of doubt. Both are probably true. There will be no ig- 
norance in heaven to be removed through the intervention of 
human instructors ; and there will probably be as great a dif- 
ference between knowledge hereafter and what we call know- 
ledge here, as there is between heaiing of an object and seeing 
it. We may hear a description of a person or place and have 
thereby a certain form of iaiowledge of him or it ; bcit that 
form passes away, or is merged in a nighor, as soon as we see 
what wo had before only heard about. 

9. 10. Tor we know in part, and we prophesy in 
part. But when that which is perfect is come, then 
that which is in part shall be done away. 

This is the reason why knowledge and prophecy are to 
cease. They are partial or imperfect, and therefore suited 
only to an imperfect state of existence. The revelations grant- 
ed to the prophets impai-ted mere glimpses of the mysteries 
of God; when those mysteries stand disclosed in the fiill light 
of heaven, what need then of those glimpses? A skffful 
teacher may hy diagrams and models give us some knowledge 
of the mechanism of the universe ; but if the eye be strength- 
ened to take in the whole at a glance, what need then of a 
planetarium or of a teacher ? The apostle employs two illus- 
trations to teach ua the difference between the present and 
the future. The one is derived from the difference between 
childhood and maturity; the other from the difference be- 
tween sedn^ a thing by^ imperfect reflection, or thi-ough an 
obscure medium, and seeing it directly. 

11. When I was a chUd, I spake as a child, I un- 
derstood as a child, I thought as a child -. but when 1 
became a man, I put away childish things. 

When, J was a child ; not an infant, but as opposed to one 
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of iiiatare age, a child. I spake as a cliilrl. This does not 
refer to the giib of tongues as something childiah, but simply 
to the mode of speating characteristic of children. I under- 
stood as a child, rather, I fdt and aded as a child ; otherwise 
too little distinction is made between this and the next clauae. 
J thiyught as a child. My language, feelings and thoughts 
Here aU childish. The words (•^poj'eui and Aoyi^ofuxt), however, 
iii'o so comprehensive that the two clauses may be rendered, 
' I had the opinions of a child and I reasoned as a child.' The 
former word, however, is so often used to express feeling. 
Matt. 16, 23. Eom. 8, 5. PhU. 3, 19. Co!. 3, 2, that the fii-st 
mentioned interpretation is to be prefen^ed. When Iheccimn 
a man, or Laving become a man, I have ptit away childish 
things, i. e. my former cluldish mode of speaking, feeling and 
thinking. The feelings and thoughts of a child are true and 
just, in so far as they are the natural impression of the objects 
to which they relate. They are neither irrational nor false, but 
inadequate. The impression which the sight of the heavens 
malces on the mind of the child, is for the child a just and true 
impression. The ooncmtion which it forms of what it sees is 
coireot in one aspect of the gi'eat object contemplated. Yet 
that impression is very different from that which is made on 
the mind of tlie astronomer. In like manner our views of 
divine things wiH hereafter be very different fi'om those which 
we now have. But it does not thence follow that our present 
views are lalse. They are just as far as they go, they are only 
inadequate. It is no part of the apostle's object to unsettle 
our confidence in what God now commnnicates by his word 
and Spirit to his children, but simply to prevent our bebg 
satisfied with the partial and imperfect. 

12, Por now we see tlirough a glass, darkly ; but 
then face to face ; now I know in part ; but then shall 
I know even as also I am known. 

This is a confii'mation of what precedes. Our present 
knowledge is imperfect, for we now see through a glass. 
These words admit of three interpretations. 1. The preposi- 
tion (Sia) may have its ordinary instrumental sense, we see by 
means of a glass; or, 2. It may have its local sense, through. 
Then, assuming glass {it^owrpov) to mean a window, the mean- 
in" is, we see as through a window; and as the windows 
were commonly made of mica, and therefore imperfectly 
12' 
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transparent, to see through a wmdow was to see dimly. As 
tlie word, however, properly means a mirror, Jam.e8 1, 23, 
the best intei-pretation probably is, 3. We aee as through a 
mirror ; the optical impression \a that the object is behind the 
mirror, and tne spectator seems to look through it. The 
ancient mirrors were of imperfectly polished metal, and the 
reflection which they gave was very obscure. Darkly, literal- 
ly, in, an enigma. This may be talken adverbially, as by our 
translators, we see eni^atioally, i. e. obscurely ; or the idea 
may be that we see divine things as it were wrapped up in 
enigmas. We do not see the things themselves, but those 
things as set forth in symbols and words which imperfectly 
express them. The reference seems to be to Num. 12, 8, 
Of an ordinary prophet God said, " I will make myself known 
unto him in a vision, and speak to him in a dream ; " but of 
Moses he says, " With him will I speak mouth to mouth, even 
,ly, and not in dark sayings," i. e, in enigmas. (The 
int verdon is Si ab-iyi>Ara>i^. The cleai'est revelation 
of "the tbings of God in words is as an enigma, when compared 
to sight. Every thing is comparative. The revelations made 
to Moses were clear in comparison to the communications 
made to others by visions and dreams. Paul says the wiitings 
of Moses were enigmas compared to the revelations contMned 
in the gospel, 2 Cor. 3, 12. 13. And the gospel itself is ob- 
scure compared to the lucid medium through which we shall 
see hereafter. Sut then face to face, i. e. no longer through 
a mirror, bat immediately. Comp. Gen. 32, 31. Num. 12, 8. 
The word of God is a mirror wherein even now we behold the 

floiy of the Lord (2 Cor. 3, 18), but what is that to seeing 
im face to face I 
JVbw Z know in part (imperfectly), lut tlien shall I know 
even as I am known, i.e. perfectly. As we are required to 
be perfect as our Father in heaven is perfect, Matt. 5, 48, so 
we may be s^d to know even as we are known. We may be 
perfect in our narrow sphere, as God is perfect in his ; and yet 
the distance between mm and us remain infinite. What Paul 
wishes to impress upon the Corinthians is, that the gifts in 
wliich they so much prided themselves, were small matters 
compared to what is in reserve for the people of God, 

13. And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these 
three ; but tlie greatest of these (is) charity. 
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The words and now may either indicate time, now, during 
the present state ; or they may be inferential, now, i. e. since 
things are so, rebus sic stantibus. In the latter case, the 
sense is, 'Since these extraordinary gifts are to pass away, 
faith, hope, and love abide.' The former are temporary, the 
latter are permanent. The only objection to this mterpreta- 
tion arises from the apostle's speaking of feith and hope abid- 
ing in a future state, whei'eas ^sewhere, Rom. 8, 24, 2 Cor, 5, 
7, and Heb. 11, 1, fiiith and hope seem to be represented as 
pertaining only to our present state of existence, and as being 
hereafter merged, the one in sight, and the other in fi-uition. 
This apparent inconsistency arises from the comprehensiveness 
of the terms. The state of mind indicated by faith and hope 
as now exercised, will not continue in the future life ; bat the 
state of mind, so to speak, of the saints in heaven, may be de- 
signated by these same tenns, because confidence and expecta- 
tion will continue for ever. Faith in one form, ceases when 
merged in sight ; but in another form it continues ; and the 
same is true of hope. Or perhaps the same idea may be more 
correctly expressed by saying that some exercises of iaith and 
hope are peculiar to the present state, while others will never 
cease. Certain it is that there will always be room even in 
heaven for confidence in God, and for hope of the ever ad- 
vancing and enlai'ging blessedness of the redeemed. 

It, however, {wvl Se), but noio, be taken, as is commonly 
done, as relating to time, the meaning is, ' Now, i.e. so long 
as we continue in this world, there remain faith, hope and 
love.' These are the three gi-eat permanent Christian graces, 
fts opposed to the mere temporary gifts of prophecy, miracles, 
and tongues. But this does not seem to be consistent with 
what precedes. The contrast is not between the more or less 
permanent gifts pertaining to our present state ; but between 
what belongs exclusively to the present, and what is to con- 
tinue for ever. In v. 8 it is said of love, as a gronnd or reason 
of its pre-eminence, that it neve)' fails ; and here the same 
idea is expressed by saying, it abides. 'To abide,' therefore, 
must mean, that it continues for ever. The same permanenco 
is attributed to feith, hope, and love. They are all contrasted 
with the temporary gifts, and they are all said to abide. The 
one is to continue as long as the others. The former interpre- 
tation is, therefore, to be preferred. 

Site greatest of these is love. In what sense is love greater 
than faith ? Some say, because it includes, or is the root of 
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iaith and hope. It is said that we believe those whom wa 
lore, and hope for what we deliglit in. According to Scrip- 
ture, however, the reverse is true. Faith is the root of love. 
It is the believing apprehenaon of the glory of God in the 
fiice of Jesus Christ, that calls forth love to hun. Others say, 
the ground of superiority is in theu- effects. But we are said 
to be sanctified, to be made the children of God, to overcome 
the world, to be saved, by Mtb. Christ dwells in our hearts 
by f^th; he that believes hath eteraal life, i. e. fiiith as inclu- 
ding knowledge, is eternal life. There are no higher effects 
than these so far as we are concerned. Others say that love 
ia superior to faiffo and hope, because the latter belong to the 
present state only, and love is to continue for ever. But, ac- 
cording to the true interpretation of the verse, all these graces 
are declai-ed to abide. The true explanation is to be found in 
the use which Paul makes of this word greater, or the equiva- 
lent term hett&r. In 12, 31, he exhorts his readers to seek 
the better gifts, i. e. the more useful ones. And in 14, 6, he 
says, ' Greater is he that prophesies, than he that speaks with 
tongues ; ' i. e. he is more useful. Throughout that chapter 
the ground of preference of one gift to others is made to con- 
sist m its superior usefulness. This is Paul's atandai-d ; and 
judged by this rule, love is greater than either faith or hope. 
Faith saves ourselves, but love benefits others. 



CHAPTEE XIY. 



of the gift of ^opheoy to thai, of tongues. Vs. 1-25. 

The superiority of the gift of prophecy to that of tongues is 
founded, 1. On the consideration that he who speaks with 
tongues speaks to God, whereas, he who prophesies, speaks to 
men, vs. 2. 3. 2. That he who speaks with tongues edifies 
only himself, whereas, he who prophesies edifies the chm-ch, 
vs, i, 5. That this must be so, is proved, 1. By an appeal to 
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their own judgment and experience. If Paul came to thetn 
speaking in a way which they could not understand, ivlisit 
goiid could it do them? But if, aa a prophet, he brought 
tliem a revelation from God, or as a teacher, set before them 
a doctrine, tliey would be edified, v. 6. 2. From the analogy 
of mastcjil instruments. It is only when the sounds are un- 
derstood, that they produce the desired eifect. If a man does 
not iinow that a given note of the trumpet is a signal for bat- 
tie, he will not prepare himself for the conflict, vs. 7-9. 
8. From their experience in intercourse with strangers. If 
a man comes to me spealdng a language which I cannot nn- 
derstand, no matter how polished or signiflcant that language 
may be, he is a barbarian to me, and I to him, vs. 10. 11. In 
their zeal, therefore, for spiritual gifts, they should have re- 
g-ardtothe edification of the church, v. 13. Hence, he who 
had the gift of tongues should pray for the gift of interpreta^ 
tion ; as without the latter gift, however devotional he might 
he, Lis prayers could not profit others, vs. 13. 14. It was not 
enough that the prayers and praises should be spiritual, they 
must be intelligible ; otherwise those who were unlearned could 
not join in them, vs. 15-17. For liimselij the apostle says, al- 
though more richly endowed with the gift of tongues than any 
of his readers, he would rather speak five words so aa to bo 
nnderstood, than ten thonsand words in an unknown tongue, 
vs. 18. 19. It was mere childishness in the Corinthians to be 
BO delighted with a gift which they could not turn to any 
practical account, v. 20. They should learn wisdom fi'om the 
experience of the Hebrews, It was as a judgment that God 
sent among them teachers whom they could not understand. 
So long as they were obedient, or there was hope of bringing 
them to repentance, he sent them prophets speaking their own 
language, vs. 21. 22. Their experience would not be dissimi- 
lar. If they came together, each speaking in an unknown 
tongue, the effect would be only evil. But if, when they as- 
sembled, all the speakers spoke so as to be understood, and 
under the influence of the Spirit, then men would be con- 
vinced and converted, and God glorified, vs. 23-25. 

In the comment on 12, 10, reasons have already been pre- 
sented for adhering to the common view, that the gift of 
tongues, of which the apostle here speaks, was the gift miracu- 
lously conferred, of speaking in foreign languages. Every 
one must feel, however, the ttuth of the remark of Chrysos- 
tom in his oommentaiy on this chapter : " This whole pas- 
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sage is very obscure ; but the obscurity arises from our igno- 
rance of tlie facts desciibcd, which, though familiar to those 
lo whom the apostle wrote, have ceased to occur." That this 
gift should be specially eoanected with prophesying, as in 
Acts 19, 6, "they spake with tongues and prophesied," and 
elsewhere, is to be explained from the fe«t that all speaking 
under divine, supernatui'Ed influence, was included under the 
liead of prophesying ; and aa all who spake with tongues 
" spake as the Spirit gave them utterance," in the wide sense 
of the word they all prophesied. But it is not so easy to 
understand why this gift should have been so common, nor 
wliy it should so often attend on conversion ; see Acts 10, 46. 
19, 6. There are many things also in this chapter which it is 
not easy to understand on any theory of the nature of the 
gift. Under these circumstances it is necessary to hold fest 
what is clear, and to make the certain our guide in explaining 
what is obscure. It is clear, 1, That the word tongues in this 
connection, as already proved, means languages. 2, That the 
speaker with tongues was in a state of cwm self-fiontrot. He 
could speak, or be silent, 14, 28, 3. That what he said was 
intelligible to himself^ and could be interpreted to others. 
4. That the unintelligibleness of what was said, arose not from 
the sounds uttered being inarticulate, but from the ignorance 
of the hearer. The interpretation of particular passages must, 
therefore, be controlled by these facts. 

1. PoUow after charity, and desire spiritual (gifts), 
but rather that ye may prophesy. 

In the preceding chapters Paul had taught, 1. That ali the 
extraordinary gifts of the Spirit were proper objects of desire. 
2. That they were of different relative importance, 3. That 
love was of greater value than any gift. In accordance with 
these principles, the apostle exhorts his readers to follow after 
lane ; i. e, to press foi-ward towards it, as men do towai-ds the 
goal in a race, Phil. 3, 12.14. Pursue it earnestly as the great- 
^t good. But at the same time, desire spiritual giits. Be- 
cause love is more important than miraculous ^fts, it does not 
follow that the latter were not to be sought. The same word 
is used here as in 12, 81. _Bm( rather that ye may prophesy. 
The two gifts specially in the apostle's mind were the gift of 
speaking with tongues, and that of prophecy, i, e. the gift of 
speaking as the organ of the Spirit in a manner adapted to in- 
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straot and edify the hearer. Of these two gifts, he says, the 
latter ia to he preferred. The reason for this preference ig 
given in what follows. 

3. For he that spcaketh in an (unknown) tongue 
speaketh not unto men, but unto God : for no man 
understandeth (him) ; howbeit in the spirit he speak- 
eth mysteries. 

What is here taught is, First, that he who speaks with 
tongues speaks not to men, but to God. Second, that this 
means that men do not understand him. Thirdly, that the rea^ 
son of his not heing understood is in the medium of communi- 
cation, not in the things communicated. Speaketh not imto 
men, but unto Qod ; or, speaks not for men, but for God. 
Sibi canit et mueis, aoeording to the latin proverb, Calvijt. 
His communion is with God, and not with man. For no man 
understandeth him. Literally, no man hears, i. e. hears any 
articulate sounds. He hears the sound, but does not distin- 
guish the words. This, however, does not imply that the 
sounds uttered were in themselves unintelli^ble, so that no 
man living (aniess inspu'ed) conld mideratand them. When 
the apostles spake ivith tongues on the day of Pentecost, what 
they said was understood. The meaning is, not that no man 
living, but that no man present, could understand. It is not 
the use of the gift of tongues that he censures, but the use of 
that gift when no one was present who imderstood the lan- 
guage employed. JTowbeit in the spirit he speaketh mysteries. 
/Spirit does not mean the man's own spirit as distinguished 
from his underatanding. The Scriptures do not distmguish 
between the vdus and iryeviLo. as distinct faculties of the human 
intelligence. The latter is not the higher spiritual powers of 
oiir nature, but the Holy Spirit; comp. 2, 14. In favour of this 
iiiterpi'etation is, I. The prevailing use of the word spirit in 
reference to the Holy Ghost in all Paul's epistles, and especially 
in this whole connection, 2. That the expression to speak in 
or by the Spirit, is an estabhshed Scriptural phrase, meaning 
to speak under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 3. When 
spirit is to be distinguished irom the tmderstanding, it desig- 
nates the affections ; a sense which would not at all suit this 
passage. 4. The meaning arrived at by this intei-pretation is 
natural, and suitable to the connection. ' Although he who 
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speaks with tongues is not understood, yet, guided by the 
Spirit, he speaks myateiies. Myate-ries mean divine truths ; 
tilings whidi God has revealed. In Acta 2, 11, they are 
called " the wonderful things (™ /leyaktia) of God." To make 
tho word mean, things not understood by the hearer, is con- 
trary to the usage of the word. A secret disclosed, is no 
longer a secret ; and a mystery revealed ceases to be a mys- 
tery, for a mystery is something hidden, Beaidea, Paul would 
then say, ' No man understands him, yet he ^eaks what is not 
understood.'* The meaning obvioosly is, that although not 
understood, yet what he utters oontsnns divine truth. The 
difficulty was in the langua,ge used, not in the absence of 
meaning, or in the fact that inarticulate sounda were em- 
ployed. This verse, therefore, contaiua nothing inconsistent 
with the commonly received view of the nature of the gift in 
question. ' He who speaks with tonguea, speaks to God and 
not to men, for no one {in the case supposed) understanda 
him, although what he says is replete with the highest mean- 
iiig.' The miplication is that these tongues were foreign to 
the hearers; and therefore it is said, 'no man understanda 

3. But lie that prophesictli speaketh unto men (to) 
edification, and exhortation, and comfort. 

The prophet spoke in the native language of his hearers ; 
the speaker with tongues in a foreign language. This made 
the ifference between the cases. The one was understood 
and the other was not. The prophet spoke with a view to 
edification. This is a ^neral term inoludmg the sense ot the 
two following. He edifled the church either by exhoitation 
or comfort; either by arousing believers to do oi suifei, oi by 
pouring into their hearts the consolations of the bpiiit 

4. He that epeaketh in an (unknown) tongue edi 
fieth himself; but he that prophcslcth edifeth the 
church. 

' Calvis sajE, Mytena et ras occnltaa, idooque tiullms utllitnlls. Myste- 
liii hio ChryaoBtomns accepit honorifice, pro esimiis Dei revelalionibus ; ego 
vero in molam partem pro aenigmatibus obscuris et involulis, qnasi dioerct, 
loq^aitur quod nemo percipiat, Calvin's view of the gift of tongnes fiSBma to 
bavB been veiy little liigher than tliat of soma of Uia modamB. 
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This follows from wliat tad been said. The speater mth 
tongues did not edify the chui-oh, because he was not ander- 
stood ; he did edify himseltj because he understood liimself. 
Tliia verse, therefore, proves that the understanding was not 
in abeyance, aud that the speaker was not in an ecstatic state. 

5. I would that ye all spake with tongues, but 
riither that ye prophesied : for greater (is) he that pro- 
phesieth than he that speaketh with tongues, except he 
interpret, that the church may receive edifying. 

I would that ye oM spake with tongites. It was not to bo 
inferred from what he had said, that the apostle undervalued 
tills gift. He admitted its impoi-tance as one of the manifesta- 
tions of the Spirit, and he subsequently, v. 18, gives thanks 
that he himself possessed it in rich measure. From this it is 
evident that it was something of a higher nature than modem 
theories wonld represent it. But rather that ye pr<^hesied, 
{5«Ajo tm). J would that. The same particle often follows 
verbs of wishing, praying, exhorting, &c, For greater is he 
that propheaieth, &c., i, e. he is mora useful than the speaker 
with tongues, unless the latter interpret. " Nam si accedat 
intei-pretatio, jam erit prophetia." Calvin. Speaking under 
the supernatural influence of the Spirit was common to both 
gifts ; the only difference was in the language used. If the 
speaker intei-pveted, then he prophesied. Thai the church 
may receive edi/ication. This proves that the contents of 
these discourses, delivered in an unknown tongue, were edi- 
fying; and therefore did not consist in mystenes in the bad 
sense of that term ; i. e, in enigmas and liirk sayings. This 
passage also proves that the gift of interpretation, although 
distinct from that of tongues, might be, and doubtless often 
was, possessed by the same person, and consequently, that lie 
undei-stood what he said. The absence of the gift of interpre- 
tation does not prove that the speaker himself in such cases 
was ignorant of what he uttered. It only proves that he was 
not inspired to communicate in another language what ho had 
delivered. Had he done so, it would have been on his own 
authority, and not as an organ of the Spirit. It is conceivable 
that a man might speak connectedly in a foreign language 
under the inspiration of the Spirit, so as to be perfectly under- 
stood by those acquainted with the language, though he him- 
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self did not understand a word of what he uttered. But this 
bypotliesis, though it would suit some passages io this chap- 
ter, is inconsistent with others, and therefore cannot bo 
adopted. 



6. Now, brethren, if I come unto you ! 
with tongues, what shall I profit 'you, except I shoTl 
Bpeak to you either by revelation, or by knowledge, or 
by prophesying, or by doctrine ? 

Now (vvvl Si), since things are so, i, e. since speaking with 
tongues without interpreting is unedifying, what shall I profit 

C)u, asks the apostle, if I Siould come to you speaking in a 
ttguage which you do not understand ? He then varies the 
question, 'What shall I profit you unless I speak to you as a 
prophet, by (or rather MsiA, ep) a revelation, or as a teacher, 
■n'ith a doctrine.' There ai-e not four, but only two modes of 
address contemplated in this verse. Revelation and prophecy 
belong to one; and knowledge and doctrine to the other. 
He who received revelations was a prophet, he who had "the 
word of knowledge " was a teacher. 



7. And even things without life giving sound, 
whether pipe or harp, except they give a distinction in 
the sounds, how shall it be known what is piped or 
i? 



This verse in Greek begins with the word o/iuis, yet, which 
is variously explained. The most natui-ai interpretation is to 
assume that the word here, as in Gal, 3, 15, is out of its logi- 
cal place, and that the sentence should read thus: 'Things 
without life giving sound, yef, unless they give a distinction, 
of sound, how shall it be known," &c. The obvious design of 
the illustration ia to show the uselessness of making sounds 
iphich are not understood. But what is the point of the 
analogy ? According to some it is this, as musical instruments 
emit a more jargon of sounds, unless the regular intei-vals be 
observed, so the speakers with tongues utter a mere jargon. 
The sounds which they utter arc not articulate words, but a 
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confused noise.* From this it is inferred that the spoaldng 
witli tongues was not the gift of apealdng foreign languages. 
This would make Paul wish (v. 5) that all the Corinthians 
would utter nnmeaning sounds, and sive thanks that he pro- 
duced more such jargon than any of them ! It is plain from 
what follows, as well as from the drift of the whole discourse, 
that the simple point of the analogy is, that as we cannot 
know what is piped or harped, or te benefited by it, unless 
we can discriminate the sounds emitted; so we cannot be 
benefited by listemng to one who speaks a language which 
we do not nndei-stand. It is not the nature of the gift, but 
the folly of the use made of it, which is the pouit which the 



8. I'or if the tTiirapet give an uncertain sound, who 
shall prepare himself to the battle ? 

This is a oonfii-matioD of the last claase of the preceding 
verse. The sound emitted does not produce its proper efiect 
ii' it be unintelligible or nncertain. This teaches us the point 
of the whole illustration. The trumpet may sound the battle 
call, but if that call is not understood, who will heed it? So 
the speaker with tongues maj announce the most important 
truths, he may unfold mysteries, or pour forth praises as from 
a harp of gold, what can it profit those who do not under- 
stand him ? 

9. So likewise ye, except ye utter by the tongue 
words easy to be understood, how shall it be known 
what is spoken ? for ye shall speak into the air. 

This is the application of the preceding illustration, and 
affords another proof of what the apostle intended to illustrate. 
It was not the nature of the sounds ottered, but theii- unintel- 
ligibleness to the hearer, which was to be considered, ^y 
the io!ii;fMe,i. cbymeansofthe tongue as the organ of speech. 
Wbrds easi/ to be understood, or i-ather, an inteUigibh die- 

* Aosi diceret : Kon potest homo dare dthara^ nut tibian animam ! vooera 
tnmen affingit ita tampavatom, nt disoerni queat; quam i^tnr absurdum est^ 
homines ipsos intclligentiae praadilos oonfusum iioscio quid sonars ? — Calvin, 
Tliia would, seem to mean tiiat the speaker wit^ tongues uttared a confused 
roise, with no moce meaning in it than thrnmming on a harp. 
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course. This docs not imply, as is contendecl by the advocates 
of the modera theories, that those who spoke with tongues 
Tittered inartieiilate sounds. The opposite of tucn;;uos, is not 
inarticulate, but uniutelUgible, i. e. what is not in fact nnder- 
stood. Te skaU ^ak into the air, i. e, m vain. Tour words 
are lost in the air, no ear receives them. In 9, 26, the man 
who struck in vain is said to smite the air. 

10. There are, it may be, so many kinds of voices 
in the world, and none of them (is) without signifi- 
cation. 

There are, U may le, so many kinds of voices. The worda 
(ei riij(ot}, properly rendered, it may be, are often used to ren- 
der a statement indefinite, where precision is impossible or 
unimportant. It was no matter, so far as the apostle's object 
was concerned, ■whether the " kinds of sound " in the world 
were more or less. There are so many, or, as we should say, 
'There are ever so m^tny, it may be, laneaages in the world.' 
JUnda of voices. Calvin understands tnia of the voices or 
natural cries of animals. All animated nature is vocal ; no 
living oreatm'e is mate or utters unintelligible sounds : tota 
igitur natursB series quEe est a Deo ordinata, nos ad diatinctio- 
nem invitat. The context, however, shows that the reference 
is to human ^eech, therrfore the words (yenj ^asuStv) should 
be translated kinds of languages. Gen. 1, 11. AJid no one of 
them is without signification, i. e. inarticulate. The phrase 
is {Aaivii S^uji'os), a language which is no language, that is, 
without significancy, which is the essence of a language. The 
illustration contained in this verse goes to prove that speaking 
with tongues was to speak in foreign languages. The very 
point is that as all languages are significant, so the languages 
used by those who spoke with tongues were significant. The 
difficulty was not in the langtiage used, but in the ignorance 
of tlie heai'er. This is still painer from what follows. 

11. Therefore if I know not the meaning of the 
voice, 1 shall be unto him that speaketh a barbarian, 
and he that speaketh (shall be) a barbarian unto me. 

Therefore, i. e. because the sounds uttered are significant ; 
because the man does not make a mere senseless noise, bat 
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epcatg a real language, therefore, it' I know not the meaning 
of the voice (i. e. the language), I shall stand in the relation 
of a foreigner to him and he to me. Otherwise it would not 
he eo. If a man utters incoherent, inarticulate sounds, which 
no man living could understand, that would not make him a 
foreigner. It might prove him to he deranged, but not a 
stranger. The word barbarutn means simply one of another 
country. All other people, whether civilized or not, wore 
harharians to the Greeks, or to the Romans. As ancient 
civilization came to be confined to those nations, not to be a 
Greek or Roman, was to be uncivihzed, Mid hence barbarian 
or forei^er came to mean without civilization. Just as the 
true religion being confined to the Jews, Gentile (one not a 
.Tew) came to be synonomoua with heathen. In. this passage, 
however, barbarian means simply foreigner. Comp. Rom. 1, 
14, Acts 28, 24. Col. 3, 11. 



13. Even so yo, forasmuch as ye are ! 
spiritual (gifts), seek that ye may excel to the edifying 
of the church. 

Sven so ye. That is, as the man who speaks a language 
which I do not nnderstand, is a foreigner to me and I to him, 
so are ye. You too ai'e foreigners to those who do not un- 
derstand tlie language which you use. As idi such unintelU- 
gihle speaking is worthless, the apostle exhorts'them to seek 
to edify the church. Aa ye are eealotis of spiritual gifts ; 
hterally, of spirits. The most probable explanation of this 
expression is to be sought from 12, 1, where it is said that 
"to everyone is given a manifestation of the Spirit," One 
and the same Sphit manifests himself in different ways in dif- 
ferent persons; and these different manifestations ai-e called 
spirits. Somewhat analogous ai-e the expressions, " spirits of 
t!ie prophets," v. 32; "discernment of spirits," 12, II ; "try 
the spirits," 1 John 4, 1 ; and "the seven Spirits of God," 
spoken of in the Apocalypse. In all these cases spirits mean 
manifestations of the Spirit, or forms under which the Spirit 
manifests himself. It is not an unusual metonomy when the 
effect receives the name of its cause, Comp. Gal, 5, 17, "The 
spirit lusteth against the flesh," where spiHi may mean the 
renewed principle produced by the Spirit. 

Seek- that ye may exod {or abound)^ to the edifying of the 
church. This is the common explanation of this dause. But 
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taking the words in their order the passage reads, 'Seet 
(these gifts) with a view to the edification of the church, in 
order that ye may excel.' The foi"nier explanation is the more 
natural. The end or object to be sought is not iA«i they 
might excel ; that is not the ultimate object, but the edifica- 
tion of the church. The words ti)T«T€ ha., kt\., therefore, 
naturally go together. ' Seek that ye may abound unto tlio 
edification of me church,' i. e. that ye may possess in rich 
abundance those gifts which are useful. 

13. Wherefore let him that speaketh in an (un- 
known) tongue pray that he may interpret. 

This is an inference not only from the preceding verse bat 
from the whole preceding argument, which was designed to 
show how useless it is to speak in a language which no one 

firesent nnderstands. The verse admits of two interpretations, 
t may mean that the speaker with tongues ehonld j>ray for 
the gift of interpretation; or, that he'should prav with the 
purpose (tva) of interpreting what he said. The pnnoipal rea- 
son for tliia latter interpretation is the assumption that the 
gift of tongues was exercised only in prayer and praise ; in 
other words, that it consisted in an ecstatic but uninteUi^ble 
and unintelligent poming out of the heart to God. It is there- 
fore inferred that "to speak with a tongue," v. 1!), and "to 
pray with a tongue," v. 14, mean exactly the same thing ; the 
former being no more comprehensive than the latter. But 
this whole assumption is not only gratuitous but contrary to 
Scripture. The gift of tongues was, according to Acts 2, 5-11, 
exercised in detdai-ing the "wonderful works of God." It is 
also apparent from what is said in this chapter, vs. 22-25, and 
V. 27, that the gift in question was not confined to acts of de- 
votion. The former interpretation is therefore to be preferred. 
' Let him pray that ("va) he may interpret.' For this use of 
'iva after verbs of entreating, &c., see Robinson's Greek Lex. 
p. 352. 

14. Por if I pray in an (unknown) tongue, my 
sphit prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful. 

This is the reason why the speaker with tongues should 
pray for the gift of interpretation. Unless he interprets his 
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prayer can do no good ; or, as the aamo idea is expressed in 
vs. 16, 1 7, those who are unlearned cannot join in it. Praying 
mth a tongue is specified, by way of example, as one mode of 
speaking with tonguea. Though the general mefmiiig of this 
verse is thus plain, it is the most difficult verse in the whole 
chapter. What does Paul mean by saying, His spirit prays ? 
There are three answers given to this question. 1. That sjnrit 
(my spirit) here means the higher intellectual powers of the 
soul, as mstinguished from the understandmg. This verso 
and those which immediately follow, are the p'moipal founda- 
tion of the theory that the speaker with tongues was in a state 
of ecstatic excitement in which hia Huderstanding 'wae not 
exercised, so that he knew not what he said or did. How in- 
consistent tMs theory is with the feots of the case has ah-eady 
been shown. This view of the passage, therefore, cannot be 
admitted. Besides, it has already been remarked, that the 
Scriptures know nothing of this distinction between the reosoji 
and the understanding. 2. Othei-s say that spirii here means 
the affections. 'My leelings find utterance in prayer, hut my 
understanding is unfruitful.' This would give a good sense ; 
but this meaning of the word spirit is of rai'e occurrence. In 
most of the passages quoted by lexicographers as examples of 
this use of the term, it reaUy means the Holy Spirit, And in 
this whole discussion, spirii is not once used for the feelings. 
3, Mt/ spirit may mean the Holy Spirit in me ; that is, my 
spiritual gift ; or, my spirit as the organ of the Spirit of God. 
Each man has his own spirit, (comp, y, 12) i, e. lus own spirit- 
ual gift. And Paul- means to say, that when a man prays in 
an unknown tongue, his spiritual gift is indeed exercised ; in 
other words, the Holy Spirit is active in him, but others are 
not profited. The speaker with tongues is not to be set down 
as an enthusiast, or as a man in a frenzy, or, as the mockers 
said, as a man fiill of new wine. He is really the organ of the 
Holy Ghost, But as the influence of the Spirit under which 
he acts, is not irresistible, he should not exercise his gift where 
it can do no good to others. He may pray in silence, v. 28, 
This interpretation aeema much more in accordance with the 
use of the word and with the whole drift of the chapter. 

What is meant by saying, my understanding is unfruit- 
ful? It may mean. My undei-standing is not profited, gains 
no fruit ; that is, I do not understand what I say, Though 
the words in themselves may have this meaning, this interpre- 
tation contradicts all those passages ivhich teach that the 
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iker mtli tongues did understand himself. Tlie words, 
■efore, must be understood to mean, ' my understanding 
produces no frmt,' i. e. it does not benefit others. This is in 
accordance with all that precedes, and with the uniforn use of 
the word, Eph. 5, 11. Tit. 3, 14. 2 Pet. 1, 8. Matt. 13, 22. 
Paul had, from the beginning, been wiping his readers to have 
regard to the edification of the churoh, and he here says, that 
if he prayed in an unknown tongue, thongh he acted under the 
guidance of the Spirit, his prayer could not profit others,* 
This interpretation is conflrmed by vs. 16. 17, as remarked 
above, where the same idea is expressed by saying, the un- 
learned could not say Amen to such a prayer. By his under- 
standing being unfruitful is therefore meant, that othei-s did 
not understand what he said. 

The great objection to the preceding interpretation is, that 
mjr spirit and my understanding must be explained in the 
same way. If the latter means my own understanding, the 
former must mean my own spirit. The Holy Ghost, it is said, 
never is, and cannot be called my spirit, for the very reason 
that it is distinct from the spu-it of man. Tlie interpretation 
given above, however, does not suppose that my spirit means 
the Holy Spirit as a person, but the Holy Spirit as a manifest- 
ation ; it is the way m which the Spirit manifests himself in 
me. In other words, it is ray spiritual gift. The objection, 
if it have any force, bears as much against the conceded mean- 
ing of the phrase, " the spirits of the prophets," as it does 
against the explanation just given of the expression, "my 

• Calvin says, Sensna plmius est. Si ergo idiomnte mihi Ignofo preoes 
eoncipiam, ao epiritus mihi verba suppeditet! ipse quidem apiritns qui lia- 
guQm aiBam gnbecnat^ ort^t ; Bed mens maa vel alibi vagabitur, vel ailtem 
uon erit ocadonia partioeps. This implies, that tiie gift of tongnea, at lesLst 
whan di^oined fbom Hie gilt of iuterpcetatlon, was tlie power to speak in a 
ianguage wliiob the speaker liimEelf md not at the time uudsrstand. Accord- 
ingly just l)eforo he had aalted, Si donum liDguas ab inteliigeiitia Beparetnr, ita 
ut qai pronundat, sit ipse sibi barborns, quid proficiet sio ijalbutiBndo ? Yet 
Calvin himself regariiod this as ridioulons. Quam ridiouluin fuiaset, linguam 
hominis Bomani formarl Dei Spiiitu ad pronuntieiidas vooes Graecas, qnae 
loquentl essent prorsns ignotae : quaiiter psittaci, et picae, et corvi humauas 
voces fingere doeentar ? It ia veiy cert^n, however, that the gift of tongues 
was possessed by those who had not the gift of intarpretafion, and yet, even in 
tbose casoSf it was ediijing to tho apaalEer. It therefore fdliows, that this 
view of the nature of the gift must lie erroneous. Tlioae spealdngmth tongues 
werB not parrots or ravens. The espression in the text, my imdmlandin^ is 
imfFuilfiil, ooEscquently cannot mean. " I do not myself understand, what I 
aay." 
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spirit." The spii-its of tho prophets means the Holy Ghost as 
manifested in the prophets, or the spiritual influence of ■which 
they were the subjects. And that is juat the meaning of my 
spirit in this passage. 

1 5. What is it tlien ? I will pray with the spirit, 
and I will pray with the understanding also : I will 
sing with the spirit, and I will sing with the under- 
standing also. 

What is it then? i. e. what is the practical conclusioa 
from what has been said? That conclusion is expressed by 
Paul's avowal of his own purpose. The interpretation of this 
verse of course depends on that of the preceding. Accord- 
ingly, some say, the meaning is, I will pray not only with the 
reason, but with the understanding also, i. e. not only with 
the higher powers of my nature in exercise, but also with such 
a command of the understanding as to be able to comprehend 
and to interpret what I say.* 2, Others say the passage 
moans, 'I will pray with the heart and with the understand- 
ing ; my mind and feelings shall unite in the exercise.' A 
very good sense, hut entirely foreign t the nt t. The 
sentiment is correct in itself, but it is n t wl at Paul h re says. 
3. According to the third interpretat o the s is 'I will 
not only pray in the exercise of my spu al gift but so as to 
be understood by others;' i. e. not only sj t allyb t intelli- 
gibly. If tS pol, with the understand j m y n an, as the 
moderns say it does, ' with a view to nt "p t (Mbteb) ; it 
certainly may mean, ' with a view to be understood. That is, 
this is what is imphed and intended in what the apostle says. 
When a man spoke t^ ■jrveijuni,, with the Spirit, the Spirit was 
the principium movens, the moving principle, determining 
him to speak, and what to say. When he spake with t£ voi, 
with the understanding, the understanding was that control- 
ling principle. These two could be combined. The man 
could so speak under the guidance of the Spirit as to be intel- 
ligible to others. 

* This view of the Bubjsot snpposes lie apaakers with Wngnes to have heea 
ia 0. stntc »)mewhs.t saalogoua to that of sammtmbulists ; whose spiritual na- 
ture is in activity, but thsir ordinEij intellectatd oouaoiousnesa is suspended, 
so that wlion they are recovered, they do not remember any thing they said or 
did when in their soranambuliatio condition. 
13 
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IwiU sing. The word (^aAAetv) means to touch ; then to 
t<mch the, cords of a Btringed instrument, i. e. to play npon it ; 
then to sing or chant in harmony with such instroment ; and 
then to sing or chant. This last is its New Testament mean- 
ing. It appears from this as well as fi'om other pasa^es, that 
singing was from the beginning a part of Christian worship. 
Pliny, about forty years later, says, Chriatianos solitos fuisse 
caaere anteluoanoa hymnos Chiisto, 

16. 17. Else, when thou shalt bless with the spirit, 
how shall he that occupieth the room of the unlearned, 
say Amen at thy giving of thanks, seeing he nnder- 
etandeth not what thou sayest ? For thou verily givest 
thanks well, hut the other is not edified. 

JElse, i. e. since in that case. That is, in case you do not 
speak inteEigibly (r^ vot as well as ™ wcufian) . If thou ehalt 
Ness with the spirit. That is, bless God, including praise and 
thanksgiving. The word ti'anslated to give thanks, in the last 
clause of the verse expresses the same idea. £y the Spirit^ 
i, e. under the infiueaee of the Spirit, or in the exercise of 
your spiritual gift., as in the preceding verse. Sow shaU he 
thai occupieth theplace of the unlearned,!, e. (iSuurov) ofapri- 
vote person. Tho word is used to designate one out of ofBce 
in opposition to officers ; iuid in general, one who does not 
possess the distinguishing characteristic of the class to which 
it is opposed. It here designates the ungifted in opposition to 
those who had the gift of tongues ; or rather, it is applicable 
to any one who was ignorant of the language used by the 
speaker. Comp. vs. 23. 24. Acts 4, 13. 2Cor. 11, 6. The 
contest shows tnat Paul does not refer to laymen in opposition 
to church officers ; for the officers were just as likely to be 
(iSwirai,) unlearned as to the language used as others. To Jill 
the place means to occupy the position; not a particular part 
oftheplaceof assembly assigned to laymen, but to sustain the 
relation to the speaker of one unacqusunted with, the tongue 
which he uses. iSay Amen at thy giving of thanks, i. e. assent 
or respond to it. Amen is a Hebrew ai^ ective signifying true 
or faithful, often used adverbially at the end of a sentence to 
express assent to what is said, ia the sense oiso let it be. In the 
Jewish synagogue it was the custom for the people to respond 
to the prayers by audibly saying Amen, by which they signi- 
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fled their assent and participation in the petitions wJiich had 
been offered. Sitxtorf's Talm. Lexicon, VitHnga de Synag. 
Great importance waa attached by the Jews to eaying Amen. 
Schoettgen quotes numerous passages to show to what a su- 
perstitious extreme this was carried. " He who says Amen is 
greater than he that blesses." "Whoever says Amen, to him 
the gates of Paradise are opened." "Whoever says Amen 
shoi'fly, his days shall be shoi-tened ; whoever answers Amen 
distinctly and at length, his days shall he lengthened." Ac- 
cording to Justin Martyr, Apolog. ii. 97, the custom passed 
over to the Christian church. This seems also intimated in 
this passage ; the expression is, " Say the Amen," i. e. otter 
the iamihar formula of assent. The unlearned cannot thus 
assent, since he knotos not what thou sayest. Men cannot 
assent to what they do not understand, because assent implies 
the affirmation of the truth of that to which we assent. It is 
impossible, therefore, to join in prayers uttered in an unknown 
tongue. The ilomish church persists in the use of the Latin 
langu^e in her public services not only in opposition to the 
vorj idea and intent of worship, bat also to the express pro- 
hibition of the Scriptures. For the veiy thing here prohibited 
is praying in public in a language which the people do not un- 
derstand. It is indeed said that words may touch the feelings 
which do not convey any distinct notions to the mind. But 
we cannot say Amen to such words, aoy more than we can to 
a flute. Such blind, emotional worship, if each it can be 
called, stands at a gi'eat remove from the intelligent service 
demanded by the apostle. Thou veriiy giveat thanks well, i. e. 
in a way acceptable to God and profitable to yourself This 
proves that the speaker must have understood what he said. 
For if the unintelngible is useless, it must be so to the speaker 
as well as to the hearer. If it was necessary that they should 
understand in order to be edified, it was no less necessary that 
he should understand vrhat he said in order to be benefited. 
This verse is therefore decisive against all theories of the gift 
of tongues which assume that those who used them did not 
understand theii' own words. The Scriptures recognize no 
iinintelligent worship of God, or any spiritn^ edification (in 
the case of adults) disconnected from the truth ; whether that 
edification be sought by sounds or signs, whether by prayers 
or sacraments. 

18. 19, I thank my God, I speak with tongues 
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more than ye all : yet in the cliuTcli I had rather speak 
five words with my underetanding, that (by my voice) 
I might teach others also, than ten thousand words in 
an (unknown) tongue. 

That Paul should give tlianks to God that lie was more 
abiindantiy endowed with the gift of tongues, if thit gift con- 
^sted in the ability to speak in languages which he himself 
did not understsmd, and the use of which, on thit assumption, 
could according to his principle benefit neither himself nor 
others, is not to foe believed. Equally cleai is it fiom this 
verse that to speak with tongues was not to speak m a state 
of mental unconsciousness. The common dootiine as to the 
nature of the gift, ia the only one consistent with this passage. 
Paul says that although he could speak in foreign languages 
more than the Corinthians, he would rather speak five words 
leith his understanding, i. e. so as to be inteUigible, than ten 
thousand words in an unknown tongue. In the church, i. e. 
in the assembly. That I might teach others also, (Kanjxau) to 
insti-uct orally, Gal. 6, 6. This shows what is meant by speak- 
ing with the understanding. It is speaking in such a way as 
to convey instruction. 

30, Brethren, he not children in understanding : 
howbeit in malice be ye children, but in understanding 
be men. 

There are two characteiistics of children ; the one a dispo- 
sition to be pleased with trifles, or to put a false estimate on 
things; the other, comparative innocence. There is a gi-eat 
difference as to eveiy thing evil between a little child and a 
filil-grown man. The former of these characteristics the 
apostle wished the Corinthians to lay aside. The latter he 
■B-ished them to cultivate. They had displayed a childish dis- 
position in estimating the gift of tongues above more useful 
'fts, and in using it when it could answer no good purpose. 
__ little child, however, is some thing so lovely, and is so often 
held up in Scripture for imitation, that he could not say, with- 
out qualification. Be not children. He therefore says. Be not 
children as to wnderstanding / but as to malice, a comprehen- 
sive word for evil dispositions, be yc children. So our Lord 
said. Except ye be converted, and become aa little children, 
ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. Matt, 18, 8. 
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21, In the law it is written, With (men of) other 
tongues and other hpa will I speak iinto this people ; 
iind yet for aH that will they not hear me, saith the 
Lord. 

In the law. The ivord law signifies that which binds; ea- 
pocially that which binds the conscience as a role of faith and 
practice. That rule may be revealed in our hearts, in the 
whole Scriptures, in the Pentateuch, or in the mora] law ; and 
hence the word as used in Scripture may refer to any one of 
these forms in which the will of God is made known; or it 
may include them all. The context must decade its meaning 
in each particular case. Here, aa in John 10, 3i. Rom. 3, 20, 
and elsewhere, the reference is not to the Pentateuch, but to 
the Old Testament. The passage quoted ia Is. 28, 11. 12, 
M'hich in our version stands thns, "For with stammei-ing lips, 
and another tongue, will be speak to this people. To whom 
he ssud. This ia the rest wherewith ye may cause the weary to 
rest; and this is the refreshing: yet they would not beai'." 
The apostle gives the 11th verae in a free translation, and the 
concluding words of the 12th. He does not quote the passage 
as having any prophetic reference to the events in Coi'inth ; 
ranch less does he give an allegorical interpretation of it in 
order to make it a condemnation of speaking with tongues. 
It is a simple reference to a signal event in the Jewish history 
from which the Corinthians might derive a useful lesson. The 
Jews had refused to hear the prophets speaking their own 
language, and God threatened to bring upon them a people 
whose language they coald not understand. This was a 
judgment ; a mark of displeasure deiugned as a punishment 
and not for their conversion. From this the Corinthians 
might learn that it was no mark of the divine iavour to have 
teachers whose language they could not understand. They 
wore taming a blessing into a curse. The gift of tongues was 
designed, among other things, to facilitate uie propagation of 
the gospel, by enabling Christians to address people of vari- 
ous nations each in his o^vn language. Used for this pur- 
pose it was a blessing ; bat to employ it for the sake of display, 
in addressing those who could not understand the language 
employed, was to make it a curse. The Spirit of God often 
confers gifts on men, and then holds them respondble for tho 
way in which they exercise them. 
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33. "Wherefore tongues are for a sign, not to them 
that believe, bnt to them that beheve not : but prophe- 
sying (serveth) not for them that believe not, but for 
them which believe. 

There are two inaccuracies in this version which obscure 
the sense. The first ia the introduction of the word serveth 
after prophesying. The clauses are parallel. Tongues are for 
a sign to one class, and prophesying to another. Nothing 
need be supplied ; what ia implied ia, that prophesying «a for 
a sign, llie introduction of the word serveth is not only un- 
necessary, but contrary to the context. The second inaccura- 
cy is expressing the force of the datives (jrwreuouo-i and Ajtht- 
rots) by to in the first member of the verse, and by /or in the 
second member. There is no reason for this change. The 
relation expressed is the same in both cases. 'Tongues are 
for the one, prophesying are for the other ; ' or, ' Tongues are 
for a sign to the one, and prophesying to the other.' The 
connection between this vei-se and what precedes is indicated 
by the word wherefore, or so that. The inference may be 
drawn either from the immediately preceding clause, viz., 
" For all that they will not hear me, saith the Lord ; " or from 
the liistorical fact referred to in the whole verse. If the for- 
mer, then the design of the apostle is to show that as teaehmg 
the Hebrews by men of other tongues did not render them 
obedient; so speaking in other tongues would not profit the 
Corinthians. If the latter, then the design is to show, that as 
sending foreigners among the Hebrews was a mark of God's 
displeasure, so speaking in the Christian assemblies in foreign 
langaages would be a curse and not a blessing. The latter 
view is demanded by the whole context. 

The inference from the preceding verse is that tongues are 
a sign not to the believing but to the unbelieving, and pro- 
phesying just the reverse. This diffioidt verse is variously 
explained. 1. The word sjpTi is taken in the sense of r/iar^ or 
proof, as when it is said, "the signs of an apostle," 2 Cor. 12, 
12, ttiat is, the tokens by which an apostle may be known, 
Oomp. Luke 2, 12. 3 Thess. 3, 17. The meaning of the pas- 
sage would then be, 'Tongues are a proof that those among 
whom they are used are not believera, but unbelievers ; and 
prophesying is a proof that they are believers, and not unbe- 
lievers.' But when the word is used in this sense, the thing 
of which it is a sign is put in the genitive. It is a sign of. 
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not to or for. 2. It may mean a prodigy or wonder. This y 
a veiy common sease of the word, as in the familiar phrase, 
" signs and wonders." The meaning is then commonly made 
to be, ' Tongues are a wonder designed not for the benefit of be- 
lievers, bnt for nnbelieyers ; and on the other hand, prophesy 
ia a wonder designed not for the benefit of nnbehevers, but 
for the benefit of believers.' But this is neither true nor in 
accordance with v. 24. It is not true that the gift of tongues 
was designed exclusiveljr for the conversion of unbelievers. 
"Why should not that gift be exercised for the edification, as 
well as for the conversion of men? Their conversion would 
not enable them to understand the native language of the 

Sostles. Much less is it true that prophecy was designed ex- 
isively for the edification of believers. The prophets and 
apostles were sent forth for the converrfon of the world. And 
in V. 24 the conversion of nnbelievera is specified as the very 
effect to be anticipated from the use of this gift. A stil! more 
decisive objection to this interpretation is, that it does not 
give the true conclusion from the preceding verse. The na- 
ture of the premises must decide the nature of the inference. 
It is not a Mr inference from the fact that although God sent 
foreigners to teach the Hebrews they still continued disobedi- 
ent, that foreign tongues were designed for the conversion of 
unbelievers. The very opposite conclusion wonld naturally 
follow from that fact. 3. fiign may here mean a warning or 
sign of punishment. 'Tongue are a warning, designed not 
for believers, but for unbelievers,' who are nnderstood to be, 
not those merely without faith, but positive infidels, or obsti- 
nate rejectors of the truth. To this, however, it may be obr 
jected, that the word unbefiever (liiricrro!) is used in v. 24 for 
those without fsnth, and that to assume a change of meaning 
in the same context is most unnatural. A still more serious 
objection is, that this interpretation cannot be cari-ied out. 
It cannot be said that prophecy is a warning designed for be- 
lievers. The two members of the sentence are so related that 
whatever is said of the gift of tongues, must be true, mutan- 
dis mutatis, of prophecy. If the one be a punishment de- 
signed for nnbehevers, the other must he a punishment de- 
signed for behevers. 4, The most satisfectory explanation is 
to take sign in the general sense of any indication of the 
divine presence, 'Tongues are a manifestation of God, hav- 
ing reference, not to believers, but to unbelievers ; and pro- 
phecy is a similar manifestation, having reference, not to 
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niilielievers, "but to 'believers.' By tongues, however, is not to 
he understood the gilt of tongues, but, as v. 21 requires, 
foreign hmguages, 1. e. languages unknown to the hearers. 
The meaning is, that when a people are disobedient, God 
sends them teaehors whom they cannot understand; when 
they are obedient, he sends them propheta speaking their own 
language. This ia the natural conclusion from the premises 
contained in v. 21. When the Hebrews were disobedient 
God sent foreigners among them; when obedient, he sent 
them prophets. Wherefctre, i. e. hence it follows, that unin- 
telligible teachers are for the unbelieving; those who can b*i 
understood are for the believing. This view is also consistent 
with what follows, which is designed to show that speaking in 
a language which those who heai- cannot nndei-stand ia the 
cause of evil ; whereaa speaking intelli^bly is the source of 
good. It must be remembered that it is not the gift of 
tongues of which the apostle speaks, but speaking to people 
in a language which they do not understand. And therefore 
this interpretation does not imply any disparagement of the 
giit in question. When used aright, that is, when employed 
in addressing those to whom the bnguage used was intelligi- 
ble, it was prophecy. The obscurity of the passage arises in 
a great measure from the ambiguity of the expresdon to speak 
with tonffues. It means to speak m foreign or unknown lan- 
guages. But a language may be said to be imknown either 
m reference to the speaker or to the hearer. It is said to be 
unknown to the speaker, if not previously acqnii'ed ; and it ia 
said to be unknown to the hearers if they do not understand 
it. The apostle uses the expression sometimes in one sense 
and sometimea in the other. When it is said that the apostles, 
on the day of Pentecost, spake with tongues, it means that 
they used languages which they had never learned ; but when 
Paul says he would rather speak five words mtelligibly than 
ten thousand words with a tongue, he means in a langu^e 
unknown to the hearers. Speaking with tongues in the one 
sense, was a grace and a blessing ; in the other sense, it was a 
folly and a curse. It was of speaking with tongues in the lat- 
ter sense the apostle treats in these verses. 

33. If therefore the whole church be come together 
into one place, and all speak with tongues, and there 
come in (those that are) unlearned, or nnbehevers, will 
they not say that ye are mad ? 
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If tJierefore. The inference from tte pi'ecedJDg reprcsonta- 
tion is, that speaking in languages not understood by the peo- 
ple ia underfrable aad useless. To show tbe justness of this 
conclusion the apostle supposes the case whicii follows. If 
the whole chvvch be come together in one place. That is, if all 
the Christiane of the phice, or the whole congregation, be as- 
sembled. This is one of the conditions of the hypothecs. 
Another ia, that aU should speak with tongues. This does not 
necessarily imply either that all present had the gift of tongues, 
01' that all who possessed the gift spoke at one and the same 
time, although from vs, 27 and 30 it may be inferred that this 
was sometimes done. All that the words here require is that 
all who spoke used foreisii languages. To ^eah with tongues 
must mean to speak in languages unknown to the hearers. 
The third condition of the case supposed is, tliat unlearned 
and unbelievers should come into the meeting. Wko are the 
((Scuirai), the Unlearned here intended? 1. Some say they 
ivere Christians ignorant of the gift of tongues, because they 
are distinguished ftom unbelievers, or those not Christians. 
2. Others say that the unlearned ai-e those who were ignorant 
of Christianity, and the ^airwroi) tmbeliemng, are those who 
knew and rejected it, i. e. infidels. This is giving to the word 
a force which it has not in itself^ and which the context does 
not give it. 8. The simplest explanation is that the unlearned 
were those ignorant of the language spoken, and the unbeliev- 
ing those not Christians, whether Jews or Gentiles. Such 
persons were doubtless often led, from ouriorfty or other mo- 
tives, to attend the Christian assemblies. The two classes 
(the unlearned and the unbelieving) are not so distinguished 
that the same person might not belong to both classes. The 
same persons were either tSuDrat or aTrwrroi, according to the 
aspect under which they were viewed. Viewed in relation to 
the languages spoken, they were unlearned; viewed in rela- 
tion to Chnstianity, they were unhdieixa^s. The apostle asks 
what impression such persons, in the case supposed, would re- 
ceive? Would they not say !/e are ma(? ^ John 12, 20. Acts 
13, 15. 26,24. 

34. 25. But if all prophesy, and there come in one 
that belieYetli not, or (one) unlearned, lie is convinced 
of all, he is judged of all : and thus are the secrets of 
his heart made manifest ; and so falling down on (his) 
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face lie will worsMp God, and report that God ia in 
you of a truth. 

This is another part of the inference from what was aaid in 
v3. 31. 22. Speaking in languages unknoivn to the hearers is 
not adapted to do good; speaking intelligibly is suited to 
produce the liappiest effects. If ail prophesy, i. e. if all the 
speakers speak under the guidance of the Spirit in a language 
which the hearers can nnderstand, Jf one that believeth not, 
or one unlearned. From these words it is manif^t that the 
unlearned wei'e not Christians as distinguished from Jews or 
Gtentiles here called unbelievers, for the same effect is said to 
lie produced on both. The unlearned were therefore as much 
the subjects of conversion as the unbelieving. The meaning 
is, if any person, either ignorant or destitute of laith, should 
come in, he would be convinced Iry all. That is, what he 
heard from all would carry conviction to his mind. He would 
be convinced of the truth of what he heard; convinced of sin, 
of righteousness and of judgment, John 18, 8; convinced that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the living God, Acts 9, 20. 22 ; 
and that it is a feithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Jesns Ohi-iet is come into the world to save dnners, 1 
Tim, 1, 15. Se is judged of ail, i. e. examined, searched into 

SraKptvErai) ; for the word of God is a-discemer (Kfunicds) of 
e thoughts and intents of the heai-t, Heb. i, 12. The result 
of this searching examination is, that the secrets of his heart 
are made manfest,' that is, they are revealed to himself. 
IQs real character and moral state, with regard to which he 
was before ignoi'ant, are made known to him. The effect of 
this is humility, contiition, sell-condemnation, and taming 
nnto God. This is expressed by saying, so i. e. in this con- 
dition of a convinced sinner who has been brought to the 
knowledge of \uxnse\£, falling down on his face, he vsiU wor- 
ship God. The first step in religion is entire self-abasement ; 
such a conviction of sin, i. e. of guilt and pollution, as shall 
lead to self-condemnation and selfabhorrence, and to a com^ 
plete renunciation of all dependence on our own righteousness 
and strength. When the soul is thus humbled God reveals 
himself sooner or later, in mercy, manifesting himself as recon- 
ciled in Jesus Christ ; and then we worship Mm. This ex- 
presses reverence, love and confidence. It is the retnm of the 
soul to the favour and fellowship of God. One who has had 
Buch an experience cannot keep it to himself The apostle 
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tlierefore describea the convert as declarinff, i. e. proclaiming 
aloud that God is in y<m of a truth. " With the heart man 
believeth unto righteoosness, and with tho month confession 
is made unto salvation," Rom. 10, 10. It is not enough to be- 
lieve the truth, it must be publicly prof essed ; because confes- 
sion is the natural fruit of feith. When there ia a proper 
apprelien^on of the value of tbe truth, and a sincere appropri 
ation of tbe promises of God to ourselves, there will be the 
desire to aoloiowledge his goodness and to proclaim tbe truth 
to others. The thing aolmowledged is, that God is in you, 
i, e. that Christianity is divine ; that Christiana are not deluded 
fanatics, but the true children of God, in whom he dwells 
by his Spuit. The convert therefore joins himself to them to 
share their fate, to take part in whatever of reproach or per- 
secution fells to their lot. This confesdon is made with confi- 
dence. Declaring that God is in you of a truth. It is not a 
mere conjecture, but a firm conviction, founded on experience, 
i. e. on the demonstration of the Spirit, 2, 4. 

Special directions as to the mode of conducting their publlo 
ass&mblies, vs. 23—40. 

The apostle concludes this chapter with certain practical 
directions derived from the principles which he had laid down. 
He neither denied the reality of the extraordinary gifts with 
which the Corinthians were so liohly endowed, nor forbade 
thdr exercise. He only enjoined that mutual edification 
should be the end snmed at, v. 26. With regard to tliose 
having the gift of tongues, he directed that not more than 
two, or at most three, should speak, and that in succession, 
while one interpreted. But in case no interpreter was present, 
there was to be no speaking with tongues, vs. 27, 28. Of the 
prophets also only two or three were to speak, and the rest 
were to sit in judgment on what was said. In case a new 
revelation was made to one of the prophets, he was not to in- 
terrupt the speaker, but wait until he had concluded ; or the 
one was to give way to the other. Both were not to speak at 
tho same time, for God did not approve of confusion. As the 
influence of which the prophets were the subjects did not de- 
stroy their self-control, there could be no difficulty in obeying 
this injunction, vs. 2&-33. Women were not to speak in pub- 
lic ; but to seek instruction at home. This prohibition rests 
on the divinely established subordination of the women, and 
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on the instinct of propriety, ts. 34. 3S. The Corinthians were 
not to a«t in this matter aa though they ^vere the oldest or the 
only church, v. S6. The apostle requiies all classes, no matter 
how highly gifted, to regard his directions aa the commands 
of Christ, vs. 37.38. He sums op the chapter in two sen- 
tences. 1. Earnestly to seek the gift of prophecy, and not to 
prohibit the exerdse of the gift of tongues, 2. To do all 
tHnga with decency and order. 

26. How is it then, brethren? when ye come to- 
gether, every one of you hath a Psalm, hath a doctrine, 
hath a tongue, hath a revelation, hath an interpretation. 
Let all things he done unto edifying. 

Sow is it then? i. e, aa in v, 15, What is the conclusion 
from what has heen said ? AVhat is tho condition of thbgs 
among you? How, in point of fact, do you conduct your 
public woi^hip ? When ye come together. That is, as often 
aa ye como together, M;ery one of you hath, &c. M>efey 
one is used distributively; one has this and anotiier that, A 
psahn, a song of praiao to God. This can hardly mean one 
of the Psalms of the Old Testament ; but something prepared 
or suggested for the occasion. One was impelled by the 
Spiiit to pour forth his heart in a song of pi-aise. Comp. v. 15. 
Math a doctrine, L e. comes preparea to expound some doc- 
trine. Math a tongue, i. o. is able and impelled to deliver an 
addi-ess or to pray in an unknown tongue. Math a revelation, 
i. e. as a prophet he has received a revelation from God which 
he desires to oommunicate. Sath an interpretation, i, e. is 
prepared to give the interpretation of some discourse previ- 
ously delivered in an unknown tongne. Thia passage, and 
indeed the whole chapter, presents a lively image of an early 
Christian assembly. Although there were officers in every 
church, appointed to conduct the sei-vices and especially to 
teach, yet as the extraordinary ^fts of the Spirit were not 
confined to them or to any particular class, any member pres- 
ent who experienced the working of the Spirit in any of its 
extraordinary manifestations, was authorized to use and exer- 
cise his gift. Under such circumstances confusion could hard- 
ly fail to ensue. That such disorder did prevail in the public 
assemblies in Corinth is clear enough from this chapter. To 
con-ect this evil is the apostle's design in this whole passage. 
It was only so long as the gifts of tongues, of prophecy, of 
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miracles, and others of a like kind continued in the cliurch 
that the state of things here described prevailed. Since those 
^fts have ceased, no one has the right to rise in the church 
under tlie impulse of his own mind to take part in its services. 
The general rule which the apostle lays down, applicable to 
all gifts alike, is that every thing should be done unto edifi/ing. 
That is, that the ediScation of the church should be the object 
aimed at in the exercise of these gifts. It was not enough 
that a man felt himself the subject of & divine influence ; or 
that acting under it would be agreeable or even proStablo to 
himself, he must sit Ju silence unless the exercise of his gift 
jvould benefit the brethren as a worshipping assembly. 

27- If any man speak in an (uiiTcnown) tongue, 
(let it be) by two, or at the most (by) three, and (that) 
by coarse ; and let one interpret. 

As to the use of the gift of tongues, the dii'ections ii-ere 
that only two or three having that gift should speak ; that 
tiicy were not to speak together, but In succession ; and that 
one should interpret what the others said. 

28. But if there be no interpreter, let him keep 
silence in the church ; and let hira speak to himself, 
and to God. 

If neither the speaker himself, nor any other person present, 
have the gift; of interpretation, the former was to beep silence 
in the church, i. e. in the public assembly, ^nd let him speak 
to himself, and to God, or, for himselii and for God. That 
is, let him commune silently with God in the exercise of his 
gift. As, according to Paul, all true worship is intelligent, it 
IS evident that if in the exercise of the gift of tongues, there 
was communion with God, the understanding could not have 
been in abeyance. la that gift, not only the words, but also 
the thoughts and the accompanying emotion were communi- 
cated or excited by the Spiiit. Those having that gift spake 
as the Spirit gave them utterance, Acts 2, i, 

29. 30. Let the prophets speak two or three, and 
let the others judge. If (any thing) be revealed to 

another that sitteth by, let the first hold his peace. 
The number of prophets who were to speak at any one 
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meeting was also limited to two or three. The others 'wore 
(0 judge, 1. e. exercise the gift of " the tliscerning of spirits," 
12, 10. From this passage it may be inferred that this latter 
gift was a concomitant of the gift of prophecy ; for the other 
prophets, i. e. those who did not speak were to sit Injnd^eDt 
on what was s^d, in order to decide whether those clauning 
to be prophets were really inspired. The ease, however, 
might oocui- that a communication from the Spirit might be 
made to one prophet while another was speaking. What was 
to be done then? As it was contrary to order for two to 
speak at the same time, the one speaking must either at once 
stop, or the receiver of the new revelation must WMt nntil hia 
predecessor had concluded his discoarae, ITie imperative form 
of the expression (5 vpStros avyaTio), let the first be sileni,i&in fe- 
vonr of the former view. This would suppose that the fact 
of a new communication being made, indicated that it was 
entitled to be heard at once. There are two reasons, how- 
ever, which may be urged for the second view. The inter- 
raption of a speaker was itself disorderly, and therefore 
contrary to the whole drift of the apostle's dii'ectiona ; and 
secondly, what follows is most naturally understood as assign-: 
ing the reason why the receiver of the new revelation should 
wait. The meaning may be, ' Let the first be silent before the 
other hegins.'' 

31. For yc may all prophesy one by one, that all 
may learn, and all may be comfoiied. 

This verse assigns the reason why two prophets should 
not speak at the sam.e time. They could all nave the oppor- 
tunity of speaking one by one. Not indeed at the same meet)- 
ing, for he had before limited the number of speakers to two 
or three for any one occasion. That all may learn, and all 
rnay be comforted. This is the end to be attained by their 
all speaking. The discourse of one might suit the wants of 
some hearers; and that of another might be adapted to the 
case of others. Thus all hearers would receive instruction 
and consolation. The latter word (consolation) , however, is 
not so comprehensive as the original, which means not only to 
comfort, but also to exhort and to admonish. 

33. And the spirits of the prophets are subject to 
the prophets. 
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This verae is conoectea by and to the preceding as con- 
tiuning an additional reason for the injunction in v. 31. ' You 
need not spealt together, because you can all have the oppor- 
tunity of speaking Hueceasiyelj', and yon are not compelled to 
^eak by any irresistible impulse.' 2/ie spirits of the prophets. 
The word spirit ia used here (eomp. vs. 12, 14, 15) for the di- 
vine influence under which the prophets spoke. That infla- 
enoe was not of such a nature as to destroy the seif-control of 
those who were ita subjects. It did not throw them into a 
state of frenzy analogous to that of a heathen pythoness. The 
prophets of God were calm and self-possessed. This being the 
case, there was no necessity why one should interrupt another, 
or why more than one ahoidd speak at the same time. The 
one speaking coiild stop when he pleased ; and the one who 
received a revelation could waitas long as he pleased. The 
spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets, i, e. under 
their control. According to another interpretation the spirits 
of the prophets means their own spirits (or minds), considered 
as the organs of the Holy Spirit. But this is contrary to the 
nse of the word in the context ; and moreover it is inconsist- 
ent with the sense assigned to the word by the advocates of 
this intei-pretation. They say that ^irit means the higher 
powers of the mind in distinction from the understanding. In 
this sense every man, whether the subject of divine influence 
or not, has a spirit. In other words, according to their theory 
it is not beoanse the higher powers of the mind are the organs 
of the Spiiit of God that they are called spirits. It is there- 
fore inconsistent to assign that reason for the use of the word 
here. The interpretation above given of this verae is the one 
commonly adopted. Many commentators, however, under- 
stand the apostle to say, that the spirits of the prophets ai-e 
subject to one another, i. e. to other prophets ; and therefore 
if one ia speaking he should yield to another who wishes to 
speak. This idea is not suited to the context. It would sug- 
gest merely a reason why one ought to yield to the other. 
What the apostle says and wishes to prove is, that one can 
yield to the other, A prophet was not forced to speak by the 
spirit which he had received. 

33. For God ia not (the author) of confusion, but 
of peace, as in all churches of the saints. 

This is the reason why the spirits of the prophets must be 
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t to the prophets. They are from God; 
but God 13 not a Gtod of disorder or of commotion, tut of peace. 
Therefore every spirit which ia from him, m.ust Ije capable of 
control. He never impels men to act contrary to the princi- 
ples which he has ordained. If he wills order to prevail in 
the church, he never impels men to be disorderly. This is a 
truth of wide application. When men pretend to be in6u- 
enced by the Spirit of God in doing what God forbids, whether 
in disturbing the peace and order of the church, by insubordi- 
nation, violence or abuse, or in any other way, we may be 
sure that they are either deluded or impostors. 

34. Let your women keep silence in the churches : 
for it is not pei-mitted unto them to speak ; but (they 
are commanded) to be under obedience, as also saith 
the law. 

The words as in all the churches of the saints^ if connect- 
ed with verse 33, contain a proof of what had just been said. 
' I may appeal to all the oharches of the saints in proof that 
God is the God not of commotion, bat of peace.' Most com- 
mentators, however, connect them with v. 34. 'As in ail the 
churches of the saints, let your women keep silence in the 
churches ; for it is not permitted to them to speak ; but iAey 
arc commanded to be under obedience, as also saith the law.' 
The reasons for preferring this connection are, I. That verse 
33 has an appropriate conclusion in the words "God is not a 
God of contusion bat of peace," 2. The words as in all the 
c/nirches of the saints, if connected with v. 33, do not give a 
peitiuent sense. The apostle would be made to prove a con- 
ceded and undeniable ti-uth by an appeal to the authority or 
experience of the church, 3. If connected with v. 34, this 
passage is partdlel to 11, 16, where the custom of the churches 
m reference to the deportment of women in public is appealed 
to as authoritative. The sense is thus pertment and good. 
' As is the case in all other Christian churches, let your women 
keep silence in the public assemblies.' The fact that in no 
ChiTstian church was public speaking pennitted to women 
was itself a strong proof that it was unchristian, i, e. contrary 
tn the spirit of Christianity. Paul, however, adds to the pro- 
hibition the weight of apostolic authority, and not of that only 
but also the authority of reason and of Scripture. Jl is not 
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permitted to them to speak. The speaking intended is public 
speaking, and cspeciaUy in tlie churcli. In tlie Old Testament 
it had been predicted that "Yonr sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy ; " a prediction which the apostle Peter quotes 
a3 verified on the day of Pentecost, Acts 2, 17 ; and In Acts 
21, 9 mention ia made of four- daughters of Philip who prophe- 
sied. The apostle himself seems to take for granted, in II, 5, 
that women might receive and exercise the gift of prophecy. 
It is therefore only the public exercise of the gift that is pro- 
hibited. The rational ground for this prohibition is that it is 
contrary to the relation of subordination in which the woman 
stands to the man that she appear as a public teacher. Both 
the Jews and Greeks adopted the same rule ; and therefore 
the custom, which the Corinthians seemed disposed to intro- 
duce, was contrary to established usage. The scriptural 
ground ia expressed in the words as also saith the law, i. e. 
the will of God as made known in the Old Testament, There, 
as well as in the New Testament, the doctrine that women 
should be in subjection is oiearfy revealed. 

35. And if they wUl learn any tiling, let them ask 
their husbands at home : for it is a shame for women 
to speak in the church. 

The desire for knowledge in women is not to be repressed, 
and the facilities for its acquisition are not to be denied them. 
The refinement and delicacy of their sex, however, should be 
oarefally preserved. They may leam all they wish to Icnow 
without appearing before the public. For it is a shams for 
■women to speak in the church. The word used is aio^ds, 
which properly means uglp, deformed. It is spoken of any 
thing which excites disgust. As the peculiar power and use- 
fulness of women depend on their being the objects of admira- 
tion and affection, any thing which tends to excite the oppo- ' 
site sentiments should for that reason be avoided. 

36. What! came the word of God out from you? 
or came it unto you only ? 

That is, Are you the mother church ? or are you the only 
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Tlie disregard 'whicli the people of that church manifested for 
the customs of their sister churches seemed to evince an as- 
euraiog and arrogant temper. They acted as though thoy 
were entitled to be independent, if not to prescribe the law 
to others. Paul takes the authority of the church for grant- 
ed. He a^umea that any thing contrary to the general senti- 
ment and practice of the people of God is wi-ong. This he 
does because he understands by the church the body of Christ, 
those in whom the Holy Spirit dwells, and whose character 
and conduct are controlled and governed by his influence. 

37. If any man think himself to be a prophet, or 
spiritual, let him acknowledge that the things that I 
write unto you are the commandments of the Lord. 

If any man tMnk, &c. That is, If any man, with or with- 
out just reason, assnmes to be a prophet, i. e, inspired ; or 
spiritual, i. e. the po^essor of any gift of the Spirit, let him 
prove himself what he claims to be by submitting to my au- 
thority. Here, as in 1 John 4, 6, ("He that knoweth G-od, 
heareth us ; he that is not of God, beai-eth not us,") submission 
to the inMlible authority of the apostles is made the test of a 
divine mission and even of conversion. This must be so. If 
the apostles were the inMlible organs of the Holy Ghost, to 
disobey them in any matter of fdth or practice is to refuse 
to obey God, The inference which Romanists draw from this 
fact is, that as the apostleship is a permanent office in the 
church, and as the prelates are the bearers of that office, there- 
fore to refuse submission in matters of faith or practice to the 
bishops is a clear proof that we are not of God. This is the 
chain with which Rome Hnds the nations to her car which 
she drives whithei-soever she wills. The inference which Pro- 
testants draw from the fact in question is, that as we have 
the infeUible teaching of the prophets and apostles in the 
Bible, therefore any man who does not conform in faith and 
practice to the Scriptures cannot be of God, This is the rule 
by which Protestants try all who claim to have a divine com- 
mission. It is nothing to them what their ecclesiastical descent 
may be. He that heareth not the Scriptures, is not of God. 
The things which I write. There is not only no reason for 
confining these words, as some do, to the preceding verse, but 
eveiy reason against it. It is not merely for the prohibition 
against women speaking in the church for which the apostle 
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claima divine authority. The specification of prophets and 
spiritual persons shows that the reference is primarily to tho 
whole contents of thia chapter. All the directions which he 
had given with respect to the exercise of spiiitual gifts were 
of divine authority. What is true, however, of this chapter, 
is no less true of all apostolical instructions ; because they all 
rest on the same foundation. Are the commandm^its of the 
Lord, i, e, of Christ, because he is the peraon known in the 
Christian church as Lord. The continued influence of Christ 
by the Spirit over tho minds of his apostles, which is a divino 
prerogative, is here assumed or asserted. 

38. But if any man be ignorant, let him be ig- 
norant. 

That is, if any man be ignorant or refuses to acknowledge 
the divine authority of my instructions, let him be ignorant. 
Paul would neither atternpt to convince him, nor waste time 
in disputing the point. Where the evidence of any truth is 
abundant and has been clearly presented, those who reject it 
should be left to act on their own responsibihty, Further 
disputation can do no good. 

39. Wherefore, brethren, covet to prophesy, and 
forbid not to speak with tongues. 

Pi-ophecy and the gift of tongues are the two gifts of which 
this chapter treats. ITie fbiTner is to be preferred to the lat- 
ter. The one is to be coveted, i. e. earnestly desired and 
sought after ; the exercise of the other, even in Christian aa- 
seinblies, was not to be prohibited ; provided, as stated above, 
any one be present who possessed the gift of interpretation. 

40. Let all things be done decently and in order. 
Decently, i, e, in such a way as not to offend against pro- 
priety. The adjective, the adverbial form of which is here 
used, means weU-formed, comely; that which excites the 
pleasing emotion of beauty. The exhortation therefore is, so 
to conduct their worship that it may be beautiful ; in other 
words, so as to make a pleasing impression on all who are 
right-minded. And in order .{ko.t<i. tu|iv}, not tumultuously as 
in a mob, but as in a wcll-ordercd army, where every one 
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keeps his place, and acts at the proper time and in the proper 
way. So far as external mattera are concerned, these are the 
two principles which should regulate the conduct of public 
worship. The apostle not only condemns any church acting 
independently of other churches, but also any member of a 
pai-ticu!ar church acting fi-om his own impulses, without re- 
gard to othei's. The church as a whole, and in every separate 
congregation, should be a harmonious, well-organized body. 



CHAPTER XT. 
The Hesurreotion of the Dead. 

Ill trealltig tJiia subject the apostle first proraB tha faet of Christ's resniTaction, 
vfl. 1—11. He thence dedaccs, first, the possihility, and then the certainty 
oftharesnrreetloQofhispeepla.vs, 12-84. Ha affarwiirds teaches the na- 
tnre of tha reamreeljon, so far as to show that tbe doctrine is not Eahlo to 
the objections which bad been brought against it^ va. 35-58. 

77ie Resurrection of Christ as securing the Hesurreotion of 
his Feople, vs. 1—34. 

That cei-taia fiilse teachers in Corinth denied the resarrection 
of the dead is plain, not only fi-om the course of argument here 
adopted but from the explicit statement iu v. 12. Who these 
persons were, and what were the grounds of their ohjectiona, 
can only be conjectured from the nature of the apostolic ar- 
gument. The most common opinion is that the objectors 
were converted Saddacees. The only reason for this opinion 
is that the Sadducees denied the doctrine of the resun-ection, 
and that Paul, as appears from Acts 24, 6-9 and 2G, 6-8, had 
been before brought into coUision with them on this subject. 
The objections to this view are of no great weight. It is said 
that such was the hostility of the Sadduoees to the gospel that 
it is not probable any of their number were among the con- 
verts to Christianity, The case of Paul himself proves that 
the bitterest enemies could, by the grace of God, be convert- 
ed into fiiends. It is farther objected that Paul could not, in 
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argmnent with Sadducees, mate the resurrection of Christ the 
basis of his proof. But he does not assume that fact as con- 
ceded, hut proves it by an array of the testimoBy by which it 
M-as supported. Others Bu|mose that the opponents of the 
doctrine were Epicureans. There is, however, no indication 
of their peculiar opinions in the chapter. In v. 32 Epicurean 
carelessness and mdulgence are represented as the conse- 
quence, not the cause, of the denial of the resurrection. No- 
thing more definite can be arrived at on this point than the 
conjecture that the false teachers in question were men of 
Grecian culture. In Acts 17, 32 it is said of the Athenians 
tliat " some mocked " when they heard Paul preach the doc- 
trine of the resurrection. From the character of the objec- 
tions answered in the latter part of the chapter, vs. 35-58, it 
is probable that the objections urged gainst the doctrine 
were founded on the assumption that a material organization 
was unsuited to the future state. It is not unlikely that ori- 
ental philosophy, which assumed that matter was the source 
and seat of evil, had produced an effect on the minds of these 
Corinthian sceptics as well as on the Chjistiana of Colosse, 
The decision of^the question as to what particular class of per- 
sons the opponents of the doctrine of the resurrection belonged, 
happily Is of no importance in the interpretation of the apos- 
tle's argument. As in 2 Tim. 2, 17. 18 he speaks of Hymeneus 
and Philetus as teaching that the resuiTcotion was passed al- 
ready, it is probable that these eirorists in Corinth also refused 
to acknowledge any other than a spii-itual resurrection. 

After remmding the Coiinthians that the doctrine of the 
resun-ection was a primary principle of the gospel, which he 
had preached to them, and on which their siivation depended, 
vs. 1-3, he proceeds to assert and prove the fact that Christ 
rose from the dead on the third day. This event had been 
predicted in the Old Testament, Its actual occurrence is 
proved, 1. By Christ appearing after his resurrection, first to 
Peter and then to the twelve. 2. By his appearing to upward 
of five hundred brethren at one time, most of whom were 
still alive. 3. By a separate appearance to Jiunes. 4. And 
then again to all the apostles. 5. Finally by his appearance 
to Paul himself. There never was a historical event estab- 
lished on surer evidence than that of the resurrection of Christ, 
vs. 4-8. This fact, therefore, was included in the preaching 
of all the apostles, and in the faith of all Christians, v. 11, 
But if this be so, how can the doctrine of the resurrection be 
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denied by any who pretend to "be Christians? To deny the 
roBUiTeetion of the dead ia to deny the resurrection of Christ; 
and to deny the resurrection of Christ, is to subvert the gos- 
pul, va. 13-14; and also to make the apostles felse witnesses, 
V. 15. If Christ be not risen, oar faith ia vain, we are yet in 
our sins, those dead in Christ are perished, and all the hopes 
of Christians are destroyed, vs. 16-19. Bat it' Christ be risen, 
then his people will also rise, because he rose as a pledge of 
their resurrection. As Adam was the cause of death, so Christ 
is the cause of life; Adam secured the death of all who are in 
him, and Christ secures the life of all who are in him, vs. 20-22, 
Although the resurrection of Christ secures the resurrection 
of his people, the two events are not contemporaneous, Christ 
rose first, his people are to rise when he comes the second 
time. Then is to be the final conaummation, when Christ 
shall deliver up his providential kingdom as mediator to the 
Father, after all his enemies ai-s subdued, vs, 23. 24, It is 
necessary that Chiist's dominion over the universe, to which 
he was exalted after his resurrection, should continue until his 
great work of subduing or restraining evil was accomplished. 
When that is done, then the Son {the Theanthropos, the In- 
carnate Logos), will be subject to the Father, and God as 
God, and not as Mediator, reign supreme, 25-28. 

Besides the arguments already urged, there are two other 
considerations which prove the truth or importance of the 
doctrine of the resurrection. The firet is, "the baptism for 
the dead" (whatever that means) prevailing in Corinth, as- 
sumes the truth of the doctrine, v. 29. The other is, the inti- 
mate connection between this doctrine and that of a future 
state is such, that if the one be denied, the other cannot, in a 
Christian sense, be maintained. If there be no resuiTection, 
there is for Christians no hereafter, and they may act on the 
principle, "Let us eat and drink for to-morrow we die," vs. 
30-82, The apostle concludes this part of the suWect by 
wai-ning his readers agsunst the corrupting influence of evil as- 
sociations. Whence it is probable that the denial of the doc- 
trine had already produced the evil effects referred to among 
those who r ' 



1. 2. Moreover, brethren, I declare unto you the 
apel which I preached unto you, which also ye have 
received, and wherein ye stand ; by wliieh also ye are 
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saved, if ye keep in memory what I have preached mito 
you, unless ye have beheved in vain. 

Tliere is no connection between this and the preceding 
chapter. The pai-ticle 8^ rendered moreover, indicates the in- 
troduction of anew subject, J^alare unto (yvaipi^u)), literal- 
ly, I make known to you, aa though they had never heard it 
before. 'Moreover, brethren, I proclaim to you the gospel.' 
This interpretation ia more conaistent with the signification 
of the word, and more impressive than the rendering adopted 
by many, ' I remind you.' Comp. however, 12, 3. 2 Oor, 8, 1. 
Of tiiis gospel Paul says, 1. That he had preached it. 2. They 
had received it, i. e. embraced it as true, 3. That they then 
professed it. They still stood firm in their adherence to the 
truth. It was not the Corinthians as a body, but only "some 
among them," v. 12, who denied the doctiTne of the resarrec- 
tion. 4. That by it they are saved. The present tense is 
used to espre^ either the certMnty of the event, or the idea 
that believers are in this life partakera of salvation. They are 
already saved. There is to them no condemnation. They are 
renewed and made partakers of spiritual life. Their salvation, 
however, ia conditioned on their perseverance. If they do not 
persevere, they will not oniy £al of the consummation of the 
work of salvation, but it becomes manifest that they never 
were justified or renewed. 'Ye are saved («i KaTs^ere) ij^ ye 
hold fast.' The word does not mean, if ye keep in memory. 
It simply means, if ye holdfast; whether that be by a physi- 
cal holding fast with the hand, or a retaining in the memory, 
or a retainmg in fiiith, depends on the connection. Here it is 
evident that the condition of salvation is not retaining in the 
memory, bat persevering in the faith. 'The gospel saves 
you,' says the apostle, 'if you hold fast the gospel which I 
preached unto you.' 

The only difficulty in the passage relates to the words rtVc 
Xoyui, iitersuly, with what discourse / which in oar version is 
expressed by the word what. This may express the true 
sense. The idea is, ' If you hold fast to the gospel a3 1 
preached it to yon.' The principal objection to this mterpre- 
tation ia the position of the words. The order in which they 
stand is, ' With what discourse I preached unto you if ye hold 
fast.' The interpretation just mentioned reverses this order. 
This clause is therefore by many connected with the first 
words of the cliapter. 'I bring to your knowledge, brethren, 
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the gospel whieli I preached «iito yon, which ye received, 
wherein ye stand, by which ye are saved, (I bring to yonr 
knowledge, I say,) how, qua ratione, I preaohed, 3' ye hold 
iast.' This, however, breaks the connection. It is, therefore, 
better to consider the words rtw AiJ^ as placed first for the 
sake of emphasis. 'Yon are saved if you hold fest (the gos- 
pel) as I preached it to you.' Vhless ye have believed in vain. 
The word (Jk^, in vain, may mean either without cause. Gal. 
2, 18, or without effe<a^ i. e. to no pni-pose, Gal. 3, 4. 4, 11. If 
the foi-mer, then Paul means to say, 'Unless ye beheved with- 
out evidence, i, e. had no ground for yonr Mth.' If the latter, 
the meaning is, 'Unl^s your faith is worthless.' The clause 
may be connected with the preceding words, 'If ye hold fast, 
which ye do, or will do, unless ye Tieheved without cause.' 
The better connection is with the words ye are saved, &o. 
'Te are saved, if ye persevere, unless indeed feith is worth- 
less.' If, as the erronsts in Corinth taught, there is no resur- 
rection, Paul says, v. 14, onr faith is vain; it is an empty, 
woi"thles9 thing. So here he says, the gospel secures salvation, 
unless fiiith be of no account. 

3. Por I delivered unto you first of all that which 
I also received, how that Christ died for our sins ac- 
cording to the Scriptures : 

Uor introdnoes the explanation of ' what he had preached,' 
I delivered unto you first of ali; first, not in reierence to 
time ; nor_^s( to the Corintiiians, which would not be histori- 
caliy true, as Paul did not preach first at Corinth ; but iv vpw- 
Tovs means, among the first, or principal things. The death 
of Christ for our sins and his resurrection were therefore the 
great facts on which Paul insisted as the foundation of the 

gispel. Which also I received, \. e. by direct revelation from 
hrist himself. Comp. 11, 23. Gal. 1, 12. " I did not receive 
it (the gospel) from man, neither was I taught it ; but by 
revelation of Jesus Christ." The apostle, therefore, could 
speak with infallible confidence, both aa to what the gospel is 
and ag to its truth. That Christ died for our sins, i. e. as a 
saerifiee or propitiation for our sins. Comp. Rom, 3, 23-26. 
Some commentators remark that as v-n-ip o^afyruav, for sin, can- 
not mean in the place of mt, therefore iittp ^(xuv, for us, cannot 
mean in our place. This remark, however, has no more force 
in reference to the Greek preposition, vn-tp, than it has in rela- 
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tioTi to the English preposition, for. Whether the phrase, to 
die for any one, means to die for his henefit, or in his place, is 
detormined by the connection. It may mean either or both; 
and the same is true of the corresponding scriptural phrase. 

According to the Scriptures, i. e. the fact that the Messiah 
was to die as a propitiation for sin had been revealed in the 
Old Testament, That the death of ChriBt as an atoning sacri- 
fice was predicted by thp law and the prophets is the constant 
doctrine of the New Testament. Oar Lord reproved his dis- 
ciples for not believing what the prophets had spoken on this 
subject, Lnke 24, 25. 26, Panl protested before Festus, that 
in preaching the gospel he had said "none other things than 
those which Moses and the prophets say should come ; that 
Christ should suffer, and that he should be the first that should 
rise from the dead, and should show light unto the people, and 
to the Gentiles," Acts 26, 22, 23. He assured the Romans 
that his gospel was "witnessed (to) by the law and the 
prophets," Rom. 3, 21. The epistle to the Hebrews is an ex- 
position of the whole Mosdo sei-vice as a prefiguration of the 
office and work of Christ. And the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah is the foundation of all the New Testament exlubitiona 
of a suffering and atoning Messiah. Paul and all other faith- 
ful ministers of the gospel, therefore, teach that atonement for 
sia, by the death of Christ, is the great doctrine of the whole 
word of God. 

4. And that he was buried, and that he rose again 
the third day according to the Scriptures : 

There are two things taught in this, as in the preceding 
verso. First, the truth of the &ota referred to ; and secondly, 
that those facts had been predicted. It is true that Christ 
was buried, and that he rose again on the third day. These 
facts were included in the revelation made to Paul, and the 
ti-uth of which he proceeds to confirm by abundant additional 
testimony. That these facts were predicted in the Old Testa- 
ment, is taught in John 20, 9. Acts 26, 23. The passage espe- 
cially urged by the apostles as foretelling the resurrection of 
Christ, is Ps. 16, 10. Peter proves that that Psalm cannot be 
understood of David, because his body was allowed to see cor- 
j'uption. It must, he says, be understood of Christ, who was 
i:iised from the dead, and "saw no corruption," Acts 13, 34- 
37. The prophetic Scriptures, however, are full of this doc- 
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time ; for on the OQO hand they predict the aufforinga and 
death of the Messiah, and on the other his universal and per- 
petual dominion. It is only on the assumption that he was to 
rise from the dead that these two classes of prediction can be 
reconciled. 

5. And that he was seen of Cephas, then of the 
twelve ; 

As the resniTection of Christ is an historical fact, it is to 
be proved by historical evidence. The apostle therefore ap- 

Eeals to the teistimony of competent mtnesses. All human 
iwa assume that the testimony of two witnesses, when uncon- 
tradicted, and especially when confirmed by collateral evidence, 
produces such conviction of the truth of the fe<!t asserted as to 
justify even taking the lile of a feilow-creature. Confidence 
in such testimony is not founded on experience, but on the 
constitution of our nature. We are so constituted that we 
cannot refuse assent to the testimony of good men to a fact 
fairly within their knowledge. To render such testimony irre- 
sistible it ia necessaiy, 1. iSiat the &ct to be proved should be 
of a natnre to admit of being certainly known, 2. That ade- 
quate opportunity be afforded to the witnesses to ascertain its 
natm-e, and to be satisfied of its verity. 3. That the witnesses 
be of sound mind and discretion. 4. That they be men of in- 
tegrity. If these conditions be fulfilled, human testimony 
establishes the truth of a fact beyond reasonable doubt. If, 
however, in addition to these grounds of confidence, the wit- 
nesses give theii- testimony at the expense of great personal 
saciTfice, or confii-m it with their blood; if, moreover, the oe- 
cuiTence of the fact in cjuestion had been predicted centuries 
before it came to pass ; if it had produced efifects not otherwise 
to be accounted for, efiects extending to all ages and nations ; 
if the system of doctrine with which that feet is connected so 
as to be implied in it, commends itself as true to the reason 
and conscience of men; and if God confirms not only the testi- 
mony of the original witnesses to the feet, but also the truth 
of the doctrines of which that &et is the necessaiy baas, by 
the demonstration of hia Spii-it, then it is insanity and wicked- 
ness to doubt it. All these considerations concur in proof of 
the resurrection of Christ, and render it the best authenticated 
event in the history of the world. 

The apostle does not refer to all the manifestations of our 
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Lord after hia resurrection, but selects a few which he details 
in the order of their occurrence. The first appearance men- 
tioned is that to Cephas ; see Luke 24, 34, The second oc- 
fluri'cd on the same day "to the eleven and those who were 
with them," Luke 24, 33-36. To this Paul refers by saying, 
" then to the twelve ; " comp. also John 20, 19. On this occa- 
Kon, when the disciples were terrified by his sudden appear- 
ance in the midst of them, he said, " Why are ye ti-oubled ? 
and why do thoughts aiise in your heaiiis ? Behold my handa 
and my feet, that it is I myself: handle me, and see ; for a 
spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have. And when 
he had thus spoken, he showed them his hands and his feet." 
Lake 24, 38-40. The apostles collectively, after the apostasy 
of Judas, are spoken of as the twelve according to a common 
usage, although at the time there were only eleven. 

6. After that, he waa scon of above five hundred 
brethren at once ; of whom the greater part remain 
unto this present, but some are fallen asleep. 

There is no distmct record of this event in the evangelic^ 
history. It may have taken place on the occasion when Christ 
met his disciples in Galilee, Before Ma death he told them, 
" After I am risen ^ain, I will go before you into Galilee," 
Matt, 26, 32. Early m the morning of hisresuiTection hemet 
the women who had been at his tomb, and said to them, " Be 
not afraid ; go tell my brethren, that they go into Galileo, and 
there shall they see me," Matt. 28, 10 ; and accordingly in v. 
16, it is said, "Then the eleven went away into Galilee, into a 
mountain where Jesus had appointed them." This, therefore, 
was a formally appointed meeting, and doubtless made known 
as exten^vely as possible to his followers, and it is probable, 
therefore, that there was a concourse of all who could come, 
not only from Jerusalem, but from the surrounding country, 
and from Galilee, Though intended specially for the eleven, 
it is probable that all attended who knew of the meeting, and 
could possibly reach the appointed place. Who would will- 
ingly be absent on such an occasion ? Others think that this 
appearance took place at Jerusalem, where, in addition to the 
one hundred and twenty who constituted the nucleus of the 
church in the holy city, there were probably many disciples 
gathered from all parts of Jadea in attendance on the pass- 
over. The special valae of this testimony to the fact of 
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Christ's reeniTection, ai'isea not only froiii the number of the 
■witnesses, biit from Paul's appeal to their testimony while tho 
majority of them were still alive. Some have faUen asle^. 
This is the Christian expression for dying, v. 18, and 11, 30, 
Death to the helierer is a sleep for his boay ; a period of rest 
to be followed by a glonoiis day. 

7. After that, lie was seen of James ; then of all 
the apostles. 

"Which James is here intended carmot be detennined, aa 
the event is not elsewhere recorded. The chronological order 
indicated in this citation of mtnesses, renders it improbable 
that the reference is to oar Lord's interview with the two disci- 

Sles on their way to Emmaire, and is inconsistent with the tra- 
ition preserved by Jerome, that Christ appeared to James 
immediately after his resurrection. It has heeii inferred that 
the James mtended was James the brother of our Lord, who 
preaded over the ohurob in Jerusalem, because he was so con- 
spicuous and nniversally known. Then to aU the apostles. 
This, for the reason given above, probably does not refer to 
the appearance of Christ to the eleven on the day in which he 
rose from the dead. It may refer to what is recorded in John 
30, 26 ; or to the interview mentioned in Acts 1, 4. Whether 
James was one of the apostles is not determined by any thing 
in the verse. The word TrStrw may be used to indicate that 
the appearance was to the apostles collectively ; and this, from 
its position, is the most natural erplanation. Or the meaning 
may be, he appeared to James separately, and then to all the 
apostles induiMng James. If the James intended was James 
of Jerusalem ; and if that James were a different person from 
James the son of Alpheus (a disputed point), then the former 
interpretation should be preferred. For "the apostle" an- 
swers to " the twelve," and if James of Jerusalem was not the 
son of Alphei^, he was not one of the twelve. 

8. And last of aU he was seen of me also, as of one 
bom out of due time. 

Zast of all may mean last of all the apostles ; or, as isi 
more probable, last of aU means the very last. As to an abor- 
tion^ he appeared to me. Such is Paul's language concern- 
ing himself Thus true is it, tliat unmerited fitvours produce 
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Belf-atasemcnt. Paul coiikl never think of the distinction 
conferred on him by Christ, without advertiog to hia own 
un worthiness, 

9. For I am the least of the apostles, that am not 
meet to be called an apostle, because I persecuted the 
Church of God. 

The least, net I'eeause the last in the order of appoint- 
ment, but in rank and dignity. Who am not -worthy to be 
called an apostle. See Matt. 3, 11. Luke S, 16. This deep 
humility of the apostlp, TPhioh led him to regard himself as the 
least of the apostles, was perfectly consistent with the strenu- 
ous assertion of his official authority, and of his claim to re- 
spect and obedience. In 2 Cor. 11, S and 12, 11, he says, he 
was "not behind the very ohiefest apostles;" and in Ctal. 2, 
6-0, he claims full equahty with James, Cephas and John 
Those of hia children whom God intends to exalt to posts ol 
honour and power, he commonly prepares for their elevatior 
by leading them to such a knowledge of their sinfulness as to 
keep them constantly abased. Secause I persecuted the church 
of God. This is the sin which Paul never forgave himselt 
He often refers to it with the deepest contrition, I Tim, 1, 
1S~15, The forgiveness of sin does not obliterate the remem- 
brance of it ; neither does it remove the sense of unwortliines? 
and ill-desert. 

10. But by the grace of God I am what I am 
and his grace which (was bestowed) upon me was no! 
in vain ; but I laboured more abundantly than they 
all : yet not I, but the grace of God which was witb 
me. 

Christian humility does not consist in denying what there 
is of good in us ; but in an abiding sense of ill-desert, and is 
the consciousness that what we have of good is due to tha 
gi'Hce of God, TIi6 grace of God, hi this connection, is not 
the love of God, but the inflaence of the Holy Spirit consid. 
ered as an unmerited favour. This is not only the theological 
and popular, but also the scriptural sense of the word graet 
in many passages. By the grace of Qod I am lohat I am. 
That is, divine grace has made me what I am, ' Had I been 
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left to myself, I should have continued a hlasphemer, a perse- 
cutor, and injurious. It is owins to his grace that I am now 
an apostle, preaching the faith Which I once destroyed.' The 
grace of which he was made the sabjeot, he says, was not in 
vain, i, e. without effect, £ut, on the contrary, J laboured 
more aiundanfly than they all. This may mean either, more 
than any one of the apostles, or more than all of them to- 
gether. The latter is more in keeping with the tone of the 
passage. It serves more to exalt the grace of God, to which 
Paul attributes every thing good ; and it is historically true, 
if the New Testament record is to be our guide. Yet not J, 
i. e. the fact tliat I laboured so abundantly is not to he refer- 
red to me ; I was not the labourer — but the grace which was 
■with me. By some editors the article is omitted in the last 
clause, Tj truv i/ioi. The sense would then be with me, instead 
of, which was with me. In the one case grace is represented 
aa co-operating with the apoatle ; in the other, the apostle 
loses sight of himself entii-ely, and asci-ibes every tiling to 
grace. ' It was not I, but the grace of God.' Theologically, 
there is no difference in these different modes of statement. 
The common text is preferred by most editors on critical 
grounds ; and the sense, according to the common reading, is 
more in accordance with the spirit of the passage, and with 
Paul's manner; comp. Rom. 7, 17. True, he did co-operate 
with the grace of God, but this co-operation was due to grace 
— so that with the strictest propriety he could say, * Not I, 
but the grace of God.' 

11. Therefore whether (it were) I or they, so we 
preach, and so ye beheved. 

This verse resumes the subject from which vs. 9. 10 are a 
digression. ' Christ appeared to the apostles and to me ; 
whether therefore I or they preached, we all proclaimed that 
fact, and ye all believed it.' The resurrection of Christ was 
included in the preaching of all ministers, and in the faith of 
all Christians. 

13. 13. Now if Christ be preached that he rose 
from the dead, how say some among you that there is 
no resuiTection of the dead P But if there be no resur- 
rection of the dead, then is Christ not risen : 
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The admission of the resun-cetion of Christ is inconsistent 
with the denial of the resurrection of the dead. What has 
happened, may happen. The actual is surely possible. This 
mode of arguing snows that the objections urged in Corinth 
bore equally against the resurrection of Christ, and agidnst 
the general doctrine of the resurrection. They, therefore, 
could not have been founded on the peculiar difficulties at- 
tending the latter doctrine. They must have been derived 
from the a^umption that the restoration to life of a body 
once dead, is either an impossibility, or an absurdity. Most 
probably, these objectors thought, that to reunite the soul 
with the body was to shut it up again in prison ; and that it 
waa as much a degradation and retrocession, as if a man should 
again become an unborn infant. ' No,' these philosophers 
said, ' the hope of the resuri'eotion " is the hope of swine." 
The soul having once been emancipated from the defiling en- 
cumbrance of the body, it is never to be re-imprisoned.' 

The argument of the apostle does not imply that the ob- 
jectors admitted the resurrection of Christ. He is not argu- 
mg with them, but agmiKt them. His design ia to show that 
their objections to the resurrection proved too much. If they 
proved any thing, they proved what no Christian could admit, 
viz., that Christ did not rise from the dead. The denial of 
the resurrection of the dead involves the denial of the resur- 
rection of Christ. The question discussed throughout this 
chapter is not the continued existence of the soul after death, 
but the restoration of the body to life. This ia the constant 
meaning of the expression " resurrection of the dead," for 
which the more definite expression " resun-ection of the body " 
ia often substituted. Whether the felse teachers in Corinth, 
who denied the doctrine of the resurrection, also denied the 
immortahty of the soul, is uncertain. The probability is that 
they did not. For hoiv oould any one pretend to be a Chris- 
tian, and yet not believe in an hereafter? All that is certain 
is, that they objected to the doctrine of the resurrection on 
gi'ounc^ which logically involved the denial of the resmTection 
of Christ. 

14. And if Christ be not risen, then (is) our preach- 
ing vain, and your faith (is) also vain. 

This is the first consequence of denying the resurrection 
of Christ. The whole gospel is subverted. The reason why 
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this fact ia so easential, is, that Christ rested the validity of all 
hia claims upon his resurrection. If he did rise, then he ia 
truly the Son of God and Saviour of the world. His sacrifice 
has been accepted, and God is propitioaa. If he did not rise, 
then none of these things is true. He was not what he 
elaimed to be, and his blood is not a ransom for smners. In 
Rom. 1, 3, the apostle expresses this truth in another form, 
by saying that Christ was by his resurrection demonstrated to 
be the Son of God, It was on account of the fandamental 
importance of this fact that the apostles were appointed to be 
the witnesses of Christ's resurrection, Acta 1, 22. Then, i, e, in 
case Christ bo not risen, our preaahing is vain, i. e. empty, 
void of all truth, reality, and power. And your faith is also 
vain, i. e. empty, groundless. These consequences are inevita- 
ble. For, if the apostles proached a risen and living Saviour, 
and made his power to save depend on the &ct of his resur- 
rection, of course, their whole preaching was iaise and worth- 
less, if Christ were still in the grave. The dead cannot save 
the Hving. And if the object of the Christian's feith be the 
Son of God as risen from the dead and seated at the right 
hand of God in heaven, they believed a fiilsehood if Christ be 



15. Yea, and we are found false witnesses of God ; 
because we have testified of God that he raised up 
Christ : whom he raised not up, if so be that the dead 
rise not. 

This ia the second consequence. The apostles were false 
witnesses. They were guUty of deliberate falsehood. They 
testified that they had seen Christ after his resuiTection ; that 
they had handled him, felt that he had flesh and bonea ; that 
they had put their hands into his wounds, and knew assuredly 
that it waa their Lord. We are found, i. e. we are de- 
tected or manifested as being ^«&e witnesses,' not such as 
falsely claim to be witnesses; but those who bear witness to 
what is false, Matt. 36, 60. Jiecause we testifed of God; 
literally, against God. We said he did, what in fact he did 
not do, if so be the dead rise not. Here again it is assumed 
that to deny that the dead rise is to deny that Christ has risen. 
But why is this ? Why may not a man admit that Ciirist, the 
incaraate Son of God, arose from the dead, and yet consistent- 
ly deny that there is to be a general resui'vection of the dead ? 
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Eecauae the thing denied was that the dead could rise. The 
denial was placed on grounds which embraced the case of 
Christ. The argument is, If the dead cannot rise, then 
Christ did not rise ; for Christ was dead. 

16. Por if tlie dead rise not, then is not Christ 
raised : 



This ia a roassertion of the iaseparable connection b 
these tivo events. If there be no resurrection, Christ is not 
men. If the thing be impossible, it has never happened. 
The aenae in which Christ rose, determinea the sense in which 
the dead are said to rise. As it is the resurrection of Christ's 
body that is affirmed, so it is the resurrection of the bodies of 
the dead, and not merely the continued existence of their 
eouls which is affirmed. The repetition in this verse of what 
had been said in v. 13, seems to be with the design of prepar- 
ing the way for v. 17. 

17. And if Christ be not raised, your faith (is) 
vain ; ye are yefc in your sins. 

Tbis is the third consequence of the denial of Christ's resur- 
rection. In V, 14 it was said, your faith is Kev% empty ; here 
it is said to be jtmai<i, fruitless. In what sense the followbg 
clause explains ; ye are yet in your sins, i. e. under the con- 
demnation of sin. Comp. John 8, 21, "Ye shall die in your 
ans." As Christ's resurrection ia necessary to our justifica- 
tion, Rom. 4, 25, if he did not rise, we are not justified. To 
teach, therefore, that there is no resurrection, is to teach that 
there is no atonement and no pardon. Errorists seldom see 
the consequences of the false doctrines which they embrace. 
Many allow themselves to entertain doubts as to this very 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body, who would be 
Bhoeked at the thought of rejecting the doctrine of atone- 
ment. Yet Paul teaches that the denial of the one involves 
the denial of the other. 

18. Then they also wliicli are fallen asleep in Christ 



This is the fourth disastrous consequence of the denial of 
the doctrine in question. All the dead in Christ are lost. To 
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fali asleep in Christ is to die in fiiith, or in communion with 
Cbrist foe salvation. See 1 Theas. 4, 14, Rev. 14, 13, Are 
perished ; ratber, they perished. 'They perished when they 
died.' Perdition, according to Scripture, is not annihilation, 
but everlasting naiaery and ain. It la the loss of holiness and 
happiness for ever. If Christ did not rise for the justification 
of those who died in him, they found no advocate at the bar 
of God ; and have incun-ed the fiite of those who perish in 
their sina. Rather than admit such conclusions as these, the 
Coiinthians might well allow philosophers to say what they 
pleased about the impossibility of a resurrection. It was 
enough for them that Christ had risen, whether they coidd 
understand how it can be that the dead should rise, or not. 

19. If in this life only wc have hope in Christ, we 
are of all men most miserable. 

Not only the future, but even the present is lost, if Christ 
be not risen. Not only did the departed sink into perdition 
when they died, but w^e, who are alive, are more miserable 
than other men. This is the last conclusion which the apostle 
draws from the denial of the resuiTection. 7j^ in this life only, 
the word ii.6vov, only, admits of a threefold connection. Al- 
though it stands at the end of the clause it may be connected, 
as in our translation, with the words " in this life." ' If in tliia 
life only.' That is, if all the good we expect from Christ is to 
be enj oyod in this life, we are more miserable than other men. 
We are constantly esposed to aU manner of persecutions and 
sufferings, while they are at theii- ease. 2. It may be connect- 
ed with the word Christ. This is a very natural constmction, 
according to the poaition of the worda in the common text, 
for (Ic Xpiim^ /idvor), in Christ only, stand together. The 
sense would then be, 'If we have set all our hopes on Christ, 
and he fails us, we are of all men most miserable.' This, 
however, supposes the important clause, on which eveiy thing 
depends {if he fails ns), to be omitted. It also leaves the 
words in this life without importance. 3. liecent editors, 
following the older manuscripts, place tc Xpurr^ before the 
verb, and mate tiovov qualify the whole clause. 'If we have 
only hoped in Christ, and there is to be no fnlfilline of our 
hopes, we are more miserable than others.' Or, 'It we are 
only such (nothing more than such) who in life, and not in 
death, have hope in Christ,' &c. The apposition between the 
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dead, in v, 18, and tbe living in this verse, is in favour of the 
flret-mentioncd explanation, 'Those who died in Christ, per- 
ished when they died. And we, if all our hopes in Christ are 
confined to this life, are the most miserable of men,' We have 
hoped. The Greek is ^XiriKores iiTftiv, which, as the commen- 
tators remai'k, expresses not what we do, but what we are. 
We are hopera. This passage does not tea«h that Christiana 
ai-e in this life more miserable than other men. This k con- 
trary to experience, Clii-istians are unspeakably happier than 
other men. All that Paal means to say is, that if you take 
Christ from Christians, you take their all. Ho is the source 
not ouly of their future, but of their present happiness, 
"Without him they are yet in their sins, under the curse of the 
law, unreconciled to God, having no hope, and without God 
in the world; and yet subject to all the peculiar trials incident 
to a ChiTstian profession, which in the apostolic age often in- 
cluded the loss of all things. 

30, But now is Christ risen from the dead, (and) 
become the first-fruits of them that slept. 

But now, yvvl 8«, i, e, aa the matter actually stands. All 
the gloomy consequences presented in the preceding verses 
follow from the assumption that Christ did not rise from the 
dead. But as in point of fact he did rise, these things have no 
place. Our preaching is not vain, your ^th is not vmn, ye 
are not in your sins, the dead in Christ have not perished, we 
are not more miserable than other men. The reverse of all 
this la tme, Christ has not only risen, but he has risen in a 
representative character. His resurrection is the pledge of 
the resurrection of his people. He rose as the first-fruits of 
them that slept, and not of them only, but as the firat-fruila of 
all who are ever to sleep in Jesus. The apostle does not mean 
merely that the resurrection of Christ was lo precede that of 
his people ; but as the first sheaf of the bar peat presented to 
God aa a thank-offering, was the pledge and assurance of the 
ingathering of the whole harvest, so toe resurrection of Christ 
is a pledge and proof of the resuiTection of his people. In 
Rom. 8, 23 and 11, 16, the word dmipxq, first-fruits, nas the 
same force. Comp, also CoL 1, 18, where Christ is called 
"the first begotten from the dead," and Rev. 1, 5. Of the 
groat harvest of glorified bodies wliich onr earth is to yield 
Christ is the first-fruits. As ho rose, so all his people must ; as 
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certainly and as gloriously, Phil. 3, 21. The nature of thia 
causal connection between the resurrection of Chiist and that 
of his people, ia explained in the followhig vei-ses. 

31. Tor since by man (came) death, by man (came) 
also the resurrection of the d^ad. 

The connection between this Terse and the precedmg_ is 
obvious. The resurrection of Christ secures the resun-ection 
of his peoplej/OT as there was a causal relation hetween the 
death of Adam and the death of his descendants, so there is a 
causal relation between the resnn'eotion of Chiist and that of 
hia people. What that causal relation is, is not here expressed. 
It ia simply asserted that as death is Bi AvSpunrov, hy means of 
a man; Botha resurrection is Si" SyS-ponrov, b^ means of a man. 
Why Adam was the cause of death, and why Christ is the 
caaae of life, ia explained in the foiloiving verse, and abundant- 
ly elsewhere in Scripture, hut not here. By death, in this 
verse, ia meant the death of the body ; and by the resurrection 
ia meant the restoration of the body to life. Thia, however, 
only proves that the death of which Adam was the cause in- 
cludes phyaical death, and that the iife of which Chriat is the 
cause includes the fature life of the body. But as the life 
which we derive from Christ includes far more than the life of 
the body, so the death which flows from Adam includes far 
more than physical death, 

33. Por as in Adam aH die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive. 

This is the reason why Adam was the cause of death, and 
why Chiiat is the cause of hfe. We die bj/ meane of Adam, 
because we were in Adam ; and we live by means of Christ, 
because we are in Chriat. Union with Adam is the cause of 
death ; union with Christ is the cause of life. The nature of 
thia union and its consequences are more fully explained in 
Bom. 5, 12-21, In both cases it ia a repreaentative and vital 
union. We are in Adam becauae he waa our head and repre- 
sentative, and because we partake of his nature. And we are 
in Christ because he is our head and representative, and be- 
cause we partake of hia nature through the indwelling of his 
Spirit. Adam, therefore, is the cause of death, because hia 
ein ia the judicial ground of our condemnation ; : 
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■we derive from him a corrapt and enfeebled nature. Christ 
ia tho cause of lifo, because his rigliteousness is the judicial 
ground of our justification ; and because we derive from him 
the Holy Ghost, which ia the source of life both to the soul 
!tnd body. Comp. Rom. 8, 9-11, 

That the word all in the latter part of this verse is to be 
restricted to all believers (or rather, to alt the people of Christ, 
as in&nts are included) is plain, 1. Because the word in both 
clauses is limited. It is the all who ai-e in Adam that die ; 
and the all who are in Chi-ist who are made alive. As union 
with Christ is made the ground of the communication of liie 
here spoken of, it can be extended only to those who are ia 
him. But aecorduig to the constant representation of the 
Scriptures, noue are m him but his own people, " If any man 
be in Christ, he ia a new creature," 2 Cor, 6, 17. 2. Because 
the verb (^(oon-ott'u)) here found is never used of the wicked. 
Whenever employed in reference to the work of Christ it 
always means to communicate to them that life of which he is 
the source, John 5, 21. 6, 63, Rom. 8, 11. 1 Cor. 15, 45. 
Gal. 3, 21. The real meaning of the verse therefore, is, 'As 
in Adam all die, so in Christ shall ail be made partakers of a 
glorious and everlasting life.' Unless, therefore, the Bible 
teaches that all men are in Christ, and that aU through him 
partake of eternal life, the passage must be restricted to his 
own people. 3. Because, althou^ Paul elsewhere apeaks of 
a general resurrection both of the just and of the unjust. Acts 
24, 15, yet, throughout tliis chapter he spealie only of the 
resuri'ection of the righteous. 4. Because, in the parallel 

Sssage in Rom. 5, 12-21, the same Hmitation must be made. 
V. 18 of that chapter it is said, "As by the offence of one 
judgment came upon all men to condemnation; even so by 
the righteousness of one the free gift came upon all men to 
justification of life." That is, as for the offence of Adam all 
men were condemned, so for the righteousness of Chrbt all 
men are justified. The context and the analogy of Scripture 
require us to understand this to mean, as all who are in Adain 
are condemned, so all who are in Christ are justified. No 
historical Christian church has ever held that all men indis- 
criminately are justified. For whom God justifies them he 
also glorifies, Rom. 8, SO. 

There are two other interpretations of this verse. Accord- 
ing to one, the verb, shall be made alive, is taken to mean no 
more than shaU be raised from the dead. But this, as akeady 
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remarked, is not only inconsistent with the prevailing use of 
the word, but with the whole context. Others, admitting that 
the passage necessarily treats of a resurrection to glory and 
blessedness, insist that the word aU must be taken to include 
all men. But this contradicts the constant doctrine of the 
Bible, and has no support in tbe context. It ia not absolutely 
all who die through Adam, but those only who were in him ; 
so it is not absolutely all who live through Christ, but those 
only who are in him. 

23. But every man in his own order: Christ the 
first-fruits ; afterward they that are Christ's at his 
coming. 

In his own order. The word Ta.yiia is properly a concrete 
term, meaning a band, as of soldiers. If this be insisted upon 
here, then Paul considers the hosts of those that rise as divided 
into different cohorts or companies ; first Christ, then his peo- 
ple, then the rest of mankind. But the word ia used by later 
writers, as Clemens in his Epistle to the Corinthians I. 3?, and 
41, in the sense of T«fw, order of succession. And this best 
suits the context, for Christ is not a band. All that Paul 
teaches is, that, althoagh the resmTection of Christ secures 
that of his people, the two events are not contemporaneous. 
Fii-st Christ, then those who are Chi-ist's. There ia no intima- 
tion of any further division or separation in time in the process 
of the resurrection. The resurrection of the people of Christ 
is to take place at his coming, 1 Thess. 3, 13. 4, 14-19. 

24, Then (cometh) the end, when he shall have de- 
livered up the kingdom to God, even the Pather ; when 
he shall have put down all rule, and all authority and 
power. 

This is a very difficult passage, and the interpretations 
given of it are too numerous to be recited. The first question 
is, What is the end here spoken of? The common answer is, 
That it is the end of the world. That is, the close of the pres- 
ent order of things ; the consummation of the work of redemp- 
tion. In fevour of this view, it may be urged, 1. That where 
there is nothing ia the context to determine otherwise. The 
end naturally means the end of all things. There is nothing 
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herp to limit the application, but the nature of the Buhjeot 
Bpoken of, 2. The analogy of Scripture is in favour of this ex- 
plaaatiou. In I Pet. 4, 7 we find the expression " the end of 
all things Is at hand." Matt, 24, 6, "The end is not yet ;" 
V. 14, "Then shall the end come." So in Mark 13, 1. Luke 
21, S. In all these passages the end means the end of the 
world. 3. The equivalent expressions serve to explain the 
meaning of this phrase. The disciples asked our Lord, " What 
shall be the signof thy coming, and of the eud of the world ? " 
(i. e. the consummation of the present dispensation.) Li an- 
swer to this question, our Lord said certain things were to 
happen, but "the end ia not yet;" and afterwards, " then 
shall the end come." See Matt. 24, 3. 6. 14. The same ex- 
pression occurs in tlie same sense, Matt, 18, 30. 28, 20, and 
elsewhere. "The end," therefore, means the end of the 
world. In the same sense the phi-ase " until the restoration of 
all things" is probably used in Acts 3, 21, 4. What immedi- 
ately follows seems decisive in fevour of this intei'pretation. 
The end is, when Christ sbsJl deliver up his kingdom, after 
having subdned all bis enemies ; i. e. after having accomplished 
the work of redemption. 

Many commentatoi-s understand by the end, tbe end of the 
resurrection. That work, they say, is to be accomphshed by 
distinct stages. First tbe resurrection of Christ, then that of 
bis people, then that of the wicked. This last, they say, is 
expressed by then cometh the end, viz., the end of the resur- 
rection, Agmnst this view, however, are all the arguments 
above stated in favour of the opinion that the end means the 
end of the world. Besides, the docti-ine that there are to be 
two resuiTections, one of the righteous and another of tbe 
wicked, the latter separated from the former hv an unknown 
period of time, is entirely foreign to the New Testament, un- 
less what is said in the 20th chapter of Revelation teaches 
that doctrine. Admitting that a twofold resurrection is there 
spoken of, it would not be proper to transfer from that pas- 
sage an idea foreign to all Paul's representations of the subject. 
If that feet was revealed to John, it does not prove that it was 
revealed to Paul. All that the most stringent doctrine of in- 
spiration requires is, that the passages should not contradict 
each other. The passage m Revelation, however, is altogether 
too uncertain to be made the rule of interpretation for the 
plainer declarations of the epistolarj- portions of the New Tes- 
tament. Oq the contrary, what is doubtful m the former 
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should be explained by what is clearly taught in the latter, 
Secondly, it is clearly taught in the gospels and epistles that 
the resurrection of the righteous and of the wiched is to be 
contemporaneous. At least, that is the mode in ivhich the 
subject is always preseiited. The element of time (i, e, the 
chronological succession of the events) may indeed in these 
representations be omitted, as is bo often the case in the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament. But unless it can be proved 
from other sources, that events which are foretold as contem- 
poraneous, or as following the one the other in immediate suc- 
cession, are in feet separated by indefinite periods of time, no 
such separation can properly be assumed. In the evangelists 
and epistles the resurrection of the righteous and that of the 
wicked are spoken of as contemporaneous, and sinoe their sep- 
aration in time is nowhere else revealed, the only proper in- 
ference is that they are to occnr together. In Matt. 24, 3, the 
comnig of Christ and the end of the world are coupled to- 
gether aa contemporaneous. And throughout that chapter 
our Lord foretells what is to happen before that event, and 
adds, "Then shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in heaven 
. , ■ and he shall send his angels with the sound of a gi'eat 
trampet, and they shall gather together the elect from the 
four winds, from one end of heaven to the other," vs. 30. 
31. In John 5, 28. 29 it is said, "The hour is combg when 
all (good and bad) who are in their graves shall hear the voice 
of the Son of Man, and shall come forth, they that have done 
good unto the resurrection of lite, and tliey that have done 
evil unto the resuri-ection of damnation." In 2 Thess, 1, 7-10, 
Christ ia said to come to take vengeance on those who obey 
not the gospel, and to be gloi'ified in the saints. These events 
go together. Besides, oui' Lord rej)eatedly says that he will 
raise up his people " at the last day," John 6, 39. 40. 11, 24, 
and therefore not an indefinitely long period before the last 
day. According to the uniform representations of the Scrip- 
tures, when Chi-ist comes he is to raise all the dead and sepa- 
rate the wicked from among the just as a shepherd divides his 
sheep from the goats. Or, according to another figure, he is 
to send forth his angels and separate the tares from the wheat. 
It has therefore been the constant f^th of the church that the 
second advent of Christ, the resurrection of the just and of the 
unjust, the final judgment and end of the world — are parts of 
one great transaction, and not events which are to succeed 
each other at long intervals of time. All this, however, ia aaid 
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■with diffidence and submission. It may prove to be otlierwiae. 
Tlie predictions oi'tlie Old Testament produced the universal 
impression that the fii-at ooming of Christ was to be attended 
at once by events ivhioh we learn from the New Testament 
require ages to bring about. Still, we are bound to take the 
Scriptures as they stand, and events whicb are described as 
contemporaneous ai'e to be assumed to be so, until the event 
proves the conti^ary. We may be perfectly sure that the 
Scriptures will prove infallibly true. The predictions of the 
Old Testament, although in some points misinterpi-eted, or 
rather interpreted too iar, by the ancient church, were fully 
vindicated and explained by the event. 

The second question to be considered is, When is the end 
of the world to take place ? According to some, at Clirist's 
coming ; according to others, at an indeiinite period after his 
second coming. It may be admitted that this verse is not de- 
cisive on this point. It marks the succession of certain events, 
but determines nothing as to the interval between them. 
Fii-st, Christ's resuiTection ; then the resurrection of hia people; 
then the end of the world. But as it is said that those who are 
Chi-ist's shail rise at his coming, and then cometh the end ; 
the natm-d impression is that nothing remains to be done after 
the resurrection before the end comes. This view is confii-med 
by the numerous passages of the New Testament, several of 
wiiich have already been quoted, which connect the general 
judgment and end of the world as intimately with the coming 
of Christ as the resuiTection of his people. Some of those who 
assume that an indefinite period is to elapse between the com- 
ing of Christ and the end of the world, suppose that the inter- 
vening period is to be occupied not in the work of conversion, 
but in the subjugation of the enemies of Christ spoken of in 
the following verses. The common opinion among those who 
adopt this interpretation is, that the mterval in question is to 
be occupied by the pei-sonal reign of Chiist on earth. This is 
tho doctrine of the ancient ChiEasts, and of modern IVIillena- 
rians. The foi-m which this doctrine has commonly assumed 
in ancient and modern times is only a modified Judaism, en- 
tirely at variance with the spirituality of the gospel and with 
the teachings of the apostle in this cliapter. He tells us that 
flesh and blood, i. e. bodies organized as oar present bodies 
aio, i. e. natural bodies, cannot inherit the kmgdom of God, 
The whole design of the latter portion of this chapter is to 
show that after the resuri-eetion, the bodies of believers iviil 
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be ]ike the glorious body of the Son of God, adapted to a 
heayeiily, and cot to an earthly condition. 

A tMrd question ivhich this verse presents is, In what sense 
is Christ to deliver up the kingdom to the Fatlier ? In the 
common text the words are orni' jrapoSiu, wheiz he shall have 
delivered up / most of the modem editors read m>pa8i8^, wAe» 
he delivers up. That is, when the end comes, Christ ia to de- 
liver up the Kingdom to his Father, What does this mean ? 
The Scriptures constantly teach that Christ's kingdom is an 
everlasting kingdom, and of his dominion there is no end. In 
what sense, then, can he be said to dehver up his kingdom? 
It must be remembered, that the Scriptures speak of a tbreo- 
fbld kingdom as belonging to Christ. 1. That which necessa- 
rily belongs to him as a divine person, extending over all 
creatures, and of which he can never divest himself, 2, That 
which belongs to him as the incarnate Son of God, extending 
over his own people. This also ia everlasting. He will for 
ever remain the head and sovereign of the redeemed. 3. That 
dominion to which he was exalted after his resurrection, when 
all power in heaven and eai-th was committed to his hands. 
This kingdom, which he exercises as the Theanthropos, and 
which extends over all principalities and powers, he is to de- 
liver up when the work of redemption is accomplished. He 
was invested with this dominion m his mediatorial chai-acter 
for the purpose of carrying on his work to its consummation. 
When that is done, i. e. when he has subdued all his enemies, 
then he will no longer reign over the universe as Mediator, 
but only as God; white his headship over his people is to con- 
tinue for ever. To God even the Father, i. e. to him who is at 
once his God and Father. This is the Scriptural designation 
of the fii-st person of the Trinity. He is the God of the Lord 
Jesus Chi-ist, inasmuch as he is the God whom Christ came to 
reveal, and whose work he performs. He is his Father in vir- 
tue of the eternal relation subsisting between the first and 
second persons in the Godhead. 

The fourth question which this pregnant verse suggests is 
presented in the last clause. When he shall have put down 
all rule, and authority and power, Calvin and others under- 
stand this to mean, ' when he shall have abrogated ail other do- 
minion than his own,' Whatever authority is now exercised 
by one man over others is at last to be abolished, and mei'ged 
in the all-pei-vading authority of God. Most commentators, in 
obedience to the context, understand the passage to refer to 
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all hostile powers, ^7hether demoniacaJ or human. These are 
to he put down., i. e. effectually subdued ; not annihilated, and 
not converted ; but simply depiived of all power to disturb 
the harmony of bis Mngdom. 

25. Por he must reign, till lie hatli put all enemies 
under his feet. 

This verse assigns the reason why Christ cannot relinquish 
his donainion over the univeree as mediator until the end 
ooniea, and why he wUl then deliver it up. He must reign 
until the purpose for which he was invested with this univer- 
sal doniimon is accomplished. As in Ps. 110 it is said to the 
Messiah, " Sit thoa on my right hand until I make thy ene- 
mies thy footstool," maay assume that Gvd is the subject of 
the verb has put. The meaning would then be, 'He must 
reign until God has put all his enemies under his feet,' But 
this is inconsistent with the context, Cbi-istis to put down 
all rule, authority and power, v. 24, and be reigns until he has 
accomplished that work. The two modes of representation 
are perfectly consistent. The Father created the world, 
though he did it through the Son, Heb. 1, 3. The work, 
therefore, is sometimes ascribed to the one and sometimes to 
the other. In like manner the Father subdues the powers of 
darkness, but it is through Christ to whom all power in 
heaven and earth has been committed. It is therefore equally 
proper to say that God makes the enemies of Christ his foot- 
stool, and that Christ himself puts his enemies under his feet. 
The enemies who are to be thus subdued are not only intelli- 
gent beings hostile to Christ, but all the fonna of evil, physical 
and mora^ because death is specially included. By subduing, 
however, is not meant destroymg or banishing out of existence. 
The passage does not teach that Christ is to reign until all evil 
is banished from the oniverse. Satan is said to be subdued, 
when deprived of his power to injm-e the people of God. 
And evil in like manner is subdued when it is restrained with- 
in the limits of the kingdom of darkness, 

26. The last enemy (that) shdl be destroyed (is) death. 

Death shall reign until the resun-ection. Then men shall 
never more be subject to his power. Then death shall be 
HwaUowed up in victory, Luke 20, 26. " Neither shall they 
die any more," 2 Tim. I, 10. Rev. 20, 14. 
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27. Por he hath put allthings under his feet. But 
when he saith. All things are put under (him, it is) 
manifest that he is excepted, which did put aU things 
under him. 

The proof that death is finally to be destroyed is derived 
from the 8th Psalm, where the auhjection of aU things to the 
Messiah la predicted. There are two passages of the Old 
Testament frequently quoted ia the New Testament as fore- 
telling the absolutely univeraal dominion of the Messiah, Ps. 
110 and Ps. 8. The former is quoted, or its language appro- 
priated, in T. 25. Matt. 22, ii. Acts 2, 34. Eph. 1, 22. Heb. 1, 
13. 10, 12. 13. 1 Pet. 3, 22. In this there is no difficulty, as 
that Psalm clearly refers to the Messiah and to none dae. 
The 8th Psalm is quoted and applied to Christ in tliia passage, 
and in Eph. 1, 22. Heb. 2, 8, and 1 Pet. 3, 22. As this Psalm 
has no appai'ent reference to the Messiah, bnt ia a thanksgiv- 
ing to God for his goodneaa to man, the use made of it in the 
New Testament is to be understood, aa an inspired exposition 
of its hidden meaning. That is, when the Psalmist asdd, 
•' Thon madest him to nave dominion over the works of thy 
hands, thou hast put all things under his feet," we learn from 
the New Testament that the Spiiit of God intended by these 
words far more than that man was invested with dominion 
over the beasts of tlie field. There is no limit to the all things 
here intended. Heb. 2, 8. Man is clothed with dominion 
over the whole universe, over all pi-incipalities and powers, 
and every name that is named, not only in this world but also 
in that which is to come. This ia fulfilled in the man Chiiat 
Jesus, into whose hands all power in heaven and earth has 
been committed. This may be called the hidden meaning of 
the Psalm, because it never would have been discovered with- 
out a further revelation such as we find in the exposition given 
by the inspired apostles. When he saith, orav eijrjj. This may 
mean either, when the Scripture saith, or when God saith. 
The latter is better on account of what follows. The verb ia 
not to be translated as in the present tense, but, as the better 
commentators agi-ee, in the past future, see v, 24. Heb. 1, fl. 
' When God sh^ have said.' That is, when God shall have 
declared hia purpose to subject all things to Christ accom- 
plished, it will then be manifest that all things are subject to 
Mm, God only excepted. 
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38. And when all things shall be subdued unto 
him, then shall the Son also himself be subject unto 
him that put all things under him, that God may be 
all in all. 

"When the work of redemption baa been accomplished, the 
dead raised, the judgment held, the enemies of Christ all sub- 
dued, then, and not tiU then, ■will the Son also himself be sub- 
ject to him who put all things under him. This passage is 
evidently parallel with that in t. 24. The subjection of the 
Son to the Father here means precisely what is there meant 
by his delivering up the kingdom to God even the Fa- 
ther. The thing done, and the person who does it, are the 
same. The subjection here spoken of is not predicated of the 
eternal Logos, the second person of the Ti-inity, anj^ more 
than the kingdom spoken of m v. 24 is the dominion which be- 
longs essentially to Christ as God. As there the word Christ 
designates the Theanthropoa, so does the word Son here desig- 
nate, not the Logos as such, but the Logos as incarnate. And 
as the delivery of the kingdom or royal authority over the 
universe committed to Christ after hia resurrection, is consist- 
ent at once with his continued dominion as God over all crea- 
tures, and with his continued headship over his people; so is 
the subjection here spoken of consistent with his eternal 
equality with the Father, It is not the subjection of the Son 
as Son, but of the Son as Theanthropos of which the apostle 
here speaks. The docti-ine of the true and proper divinity of 
our Lord is so clearly revealed in Scripture, and is so in- 
wrought into the fiiith of hia people, that such passages as 
these, though adduced with so much confidence by the im- 
pagners of that docti-ine, give believers no more trouble than 
the ascription of the limitations of our nature to God. When 
the Bible says that God repents, we know that it is consistent 
with his immutability ; and when it says the Son is subject or 
inferior to the Father, we know that it is consistent vAm their 
equality, as eertmnly as we know that saying that man is immor- 
tal is consistent with saying he is mortal. "We know that both 
of the laat-mentioned propositions ai'e true ; because mortality 
is predicated of man in one aspect, and immoi-tality in another 
aspect. In one sense he is mortal, in another sense he is im- 
mortal. In like manner we know that the verbally inconsist- 
ent propositions, the Son is subject to the Father, and, the Son 
is equal with the Father, are both true. In one sense he ia 
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snliject, in another sense he is equal. The son of a king may 
be 'the equal of his father in every attribute of his nature, 
though officially infenor. So the eternal Son of God may be 
cogqual with the Father, though officially subordinate. What 
difScuIty is tjiere in this? "What shade does it cast over the 
full Godhead of our adorable Redeemer ? The ewbordmation, 
however, here spoken of, is not that of the human nature of 
Christ separately considered, as when he is said to suffer, or 
to die, or to be ignorant; but it is the official subordination 
of the incarnate Son to God as Qod. The words avros o i^Eos, 
the Son himself, here designate, as in bo many other places, 
not the second peraon of the Tiinity as such, but that person 
as clothed in our nature. And the subjection spoken of, ii 
not of thefoiTaer, but of the latter, L e, not of the Son as Son, 
but of the Son as incarnate ; and the subjection itself is official 
and therefore perfectly consistent with equahty of nature. 

There is another difficulty connected with this verse which 
ifc may be weU to notice. According to the Scriptures and 
the creeds of all the great historical churches (Greek, Latin, 
Lutheran and Reformed), the term Son, as applied to Christ, 
designates liis divine nature. It is a term of nature and not 
of office. He was from eternity the Son of God. Tet it is of 
the Son that subjection is here predicated. This is urged as 
an argument agamst his eternal sonship. The fact, however, 
is, that the person of Christ may be designated from one na- 
ture, when the predicate belongs either to the opposite natm'e 
or to the whole person. That is, he may be called God when 
what is S!ud of him is true only of his human nature or of his 
complex person as God and man ; and he may be called man, 
when what is s^d is tme only of his divine nature. Thus he 
is called the Son of Man when omnipresence and omniscience 
are ascribed to him ; and he is called God, the Son of God, the 
Lord of glory when he ia said to die. These passages do not 
prove that the human nature of Christ is every where present ; 
or that hifl divine nature suffered and died. Keither do such 
expressions as that in the text prove that the Son as such is 
inferior to the Father, nor that the term Son is not a scriptural 
designation of his divine nature. The principle here adverted 
to is so important, and serves to explain so many passages of 
Scripture, that it will bear to be often repeated. 

That God may be all in all. Before the ascension of 
Christ, God reigned as God ; after that event he reigned and 
still reigns through the Theanthropos ; when the end comes, 
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the Thuanthropoa will deliver up tliis administrative kingdom, 
and God again be all in all, Saoh ie the representation of 
Scripture, and such seems to be the simple meaning of this 
passage. When our Lord ascended up on high all power in 
heaven and earth was given to him. It was given to him then, 
and therefore not possessed before. He is to retsun this dele- 
gated power in his chai-acter of Mediator, God-man, nntdl his 
enemies are put under his feet. Then he, the God-man, ia to 
deliver it up. And God as God will reign supreme. The 
phrase here used, ra jrdio-a (or iravra) iv iramv, all in all, de- 
pends (as ia the case with all similar formnlas), for its precise 
meaning on the connection. If words be taken by themselves, 
and made to mean any thing which their signiflcation will ad- 
mt, without regard to the context or to the analogy of Scrip- 
ture, then the authority of the word of God is effectual!y sub- 
verted. No book, human or divine, can be interpreted on a 
principle so unreasonable. Some, however, regardless of this 
universally admitted rule of interpretation, say that these 
words teach that the whole universe is to be merged in God — 
he is to become all in all — ^he will be all, and all will be God. 
Others limit the last aU to intelligent creature, and the sense 
in which God ia aU is restricted to his gracious influence ; so 
that while the continued personal existence of rational crea- 
tures is provided for, it is assumed that God is to reign 
supreme m all intelligent beings. All «n and evil will thus be 
banished from the whole universe. This intei-pretatioa is, in 
the first place, perfectly arbitrary. If the meaning of the 
words is to be pressed beyond the limits assigned by the con- 
text and the analogy of Scripture, why limit iv x«<ri to intel- 
ligent creatures, andra ^di/ra to mere gracious control? The 
passive teaches pantheism, if it teaches universalism. Second- 
ly, this interpretation is contrary to the context. Paul is 
speaking simply of the continuance of the mediatorial dominion 
of Christ over the universe. That dominion was given to him 
for a speoifio purpose ; when that purpose is accomplished, he 
will give it up, and God, instead of reigning through Christ, 
will be recognized as the immediate sovereign of the universe 
his co-equal, co-etemal Son, clothed in our nature, being, as 
the eviirlasting bead of the redeemed, officially subordinate to 
him. In other words, the whole question, so to speak, is 
whose hands are to hold the reins of universal dominion. 
They are now in the liands of Christ ; hereafter they are lo be 
in the hands of God as such. The passage does not teach ua 
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the design of redemption, but what is to happen when the re- 
demption of God's people is accomplished. Then the Messi- 
anic reign is to cease, and God ia to rule supreme over a uni- 
vei-se reduced to order, the people of God being saved, and 
the finally impenitent shut up with Satan and his angels in the 
prison of despair. Thirdly, the interpretation which makes 
this passage teach the restoration of all intelligent creatures 
to hohness, ia contrary to the express declarations of Scrip- 
tures and to the faith of the church universal. This the most 
accomplished of its advocates virtually admit. See for exam- 
ple Olshausen's commentary on this epistle. If the evidence 
m support of the doctrine of the everlasting perdition of the 
wicked were not overwhelming, it never could have become a 
part of the faith of the uoiveraal church. And that doctrine 
being once established on its own grounds, doubtful passages 
must be interpreted in accordance witE it. 

There is another orthodox interpretation of this passage. 
It is assumed to treat of the final result of the work of re- 
demption. God will reign supreme in all. But the aU is re- 
stricted to the subjects of redemption. The whole chapter 
treats of those who are in Christ. It is of their resurrection, 
and of the effect of redemption in their case, the apostle is as- 
sumed to speak. 'All who are in Christ shall be made alive, 
V. 22, and God shall reign in them all,' The sense is good, 
but this interpretation overlooks what intei-venes between vs. 
22 and 23 conoemmg the kingdom of Christ and its being 
given up. 

29. Else what shall they do which are baptized for 
the dead, if the dead rise not at all ? why arc they then 
baptized for the dead ? 

The apostle, after the preceding digression, returns to bis 
argument for the resurrection. ' 'Hie dead ai-e certainly to be 
raised, otherwise {Itrei) what shall they do who are baptized 
for the dead ? ' This practice (whatever it was) of baptiang 
for the dead, takes for granted that the dead are to rise. 
What shall they do, i. e. What account will they give of them- 
selves ? what explanation of their conduct can they make ? 
The most important of the numerous interpretations of this 
verseadmitofbeing reduced to the following classes; 1. Those 
which turn on the sense given to the word baptize. 2. Those 
which depend on the explanation of the prepoation vwip, for. 
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3. Those which assume an ellipsia in the verso, i. Those 
which turn on the explanation of tSv viKpSiv, ttie dead. I. The 
simplest and most natural interpretation takes the word bap- 
tize in its ordinary sense. ' What do they do who allow them- 
selves to be baptized in the place of the dead ? ' This supposes 
that the custom of vicarious baptism, as afterwards practised 
by the Cei-inthiana and Marciooites, had already been intro- 
duced into Corinth. Among those heretical sects, \£ a cate- 
chumen died before ba])tism, some one waa baptized in his 
name, in order that he might be enrolled among Chiistians and 
receive the benefit of the ordinance. The objections to this in- 
torpretation are, that the practice was superstitious, founded 
on wrong views of the nature and efSoaoy of baptism. 3. That 
there are no traces elsewhere of the prevalence of vicarious 
baptism before the second century. 3. That it was imiversally 
condemned by the churches as heretical. 4. That it cannot 
be supposed that the apostle would refer to such a supersti- 
tious custom without condemning it. These objections are in 
a measure met by the following considerations ; 1. Paul, so far 
from intimating any approbation of the costom, distinctly sep- 
arates himself troni its abettors. He does not say, ' What shall 
wo do' — 'What shall they do.' It was something with which 
he liad no fellowship. 3. That this method of arguing against 
others from then' own concessions, is one which the apostle 
frequently employs. 3. That when his mind is full of a partic- 
uhir subject he does not leave it, to pronounce judgment on 
things incidentally introduced. Thus, in chap, 11, 5, when 
treating of women speaking in the church unveiled, he ex- 
presses no disapprobation of their speaking in public, although 
he afterwards condemned it. A still more striking example 
of the same thing is to be foand 10, 8, where he speaks of the 
Coi-inthians " eittmg at meat in an idol's temple," without any 
disapprobation of Uie thing itself but only of its influence on 
the weaker brethren. Yet, in 10, 14-23, he proves that the 
thing itself was an act of idolatry, 4. That the entire disap- 
pearance of this custom in the orthodox church, although other 
superstitious observances not less objectionable soon prevailed, 
is probably to be referred to the practice having been forbid- 
den by the apostle as soon as he reached Corinth. This may 
have been one of the things which he left, " to be set in order 
when he came," 11, 34. 5. The state of the church in Corinth, 
as disclosed by this epistle, was not such as to render the 
adoption of such a custom by a portion of the people, incredi- 
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ble. Baptising for the dead was not so bad as sitting at the 
table of devils, 10, 21. A second interpretation under thia 
head ^ves the word baptize the figurative sense which it lias 
in Matt. 20, 22, Luke 12, 50, " I have a baptism to be baptized 
with; and how am I strMtened until it be accomplished ! " 
According to this view, Paul here refers to the baptism of 
afflictions, ' Why do men suffer so for the hopelessly dead ? 
if the dead are not to rise, what is the use of suffering so much 
for them ? i, e, of lahoui-ing bo much, and enduring so much for 
men who, when dead, are never to live again.' This, however, 
evidently puts a sense on the word dead, which it will not hear. 
It is assumed to designate not those actually dead, bat mon 
who when dead are not to rise again. 

Of the second class of interpretations some propose to ren- 
der l^fp by over. ' Why do they baptize over the dead ? i. e. 
over their graves.' Sometimes, for the sate of expressing 
then- feith in the resurrection. Christians are said to have been 
baptized over the graves of the martyrs. Others say that 
vTTip means in the place of. ' Why should men be baptized in 
place of the dead ? i. e. to supply their places in the church, and 
thus keep up the ranks of believers,' A third class propose 
to take veKpuicfor the singular, and to read, 'Why are they 
baptized for one dead ? ' Others say the meaning is, for the 
dead, i e. for bodies. What is the use of being baptized for a 
dead body ? a body which is never to live again. He that ia 
baptized receives the ordinance beheving thjit his body is not 
to remain dead. Calvin and others understand the dead to 
mean here, those about to die, ' Why should baptism be ad- 
ministered for those on the verge of the grave — if there be no 
resurrection f ' Finally, some suppose the passage is elliptical. 
Fully expressed it would be, ' What do they do who are bap- 
tized for the resuiTection of the dead f ' i. e, in hope of the 
resurrection which was professed by all who receive baptism. 
The darkness which rests on this passage can never be entirely 
cleared away, because the reference is to a custom of which 
no account is extant. Jf the dead rise not at all belongs tc 
the latter member of the verse. 'If the dead rise not at all, 
why are they baptized for them ? ' Instead of tSw veKpSiv, the 
dead, modern editors read avrH^v, them. 

30. And why stand we in jeopardy every boiir ? 
Here Paul speaks for himself. With baptizing for the 
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dead, he had nothing to do. ' Why do tliey allow tlieiiise\ve.s,' 
he asks, ' to he haptized for the dead ? ' That, as would ap- 
pear, is what hU opponents did. As an additional argument for 
the doctrine whidi he ia defending, he urges, that its denial 
destroys at least one of the great motives to self-denial. 'If 
there be no resurrection, on which all our hopes as Christians 
depend, why should we voluntarily fenconnter pei'petual dan- 
ger ? ' It is to he remembered that, according to Paul's doctrine 
and previous ai-gument, if there be no resurrection, then Christ 
is not risen, and if Christ be not risen, there is no atonement, 
no reconciliation with God, We are in a state of final and 
hopeless condemnation. What is the use of labouring to save 
men, if there bo no salvation? 

31. I protest by your rejoicing which I have in 
Christ Jesus our Lord, I die daily. 

Paul solemnly assures his readers that he was constantly 
in jeopar^, for, says he, Jdie daily, i. e. I sun constantly ex- 
posed to death, 2 Cor. 4, 10. Sy yottr boasting which J have. 
This is not the meaning, bat, '-By my boasting concerning you.' 
That ia, 'as surely as I boast of you, and rejoice over you.' 
The pronoun vitiripav, ymtr, is to be taken objectively (as in 
Rom, 11, 31 ; comp. also 1 Cor. 9, ] 2) the boasting of which 
ou are the object. Which Ihave in Christ Jesiia, i. e. which 
have in communion with Christ. It was a rejoicing which 
he, as a Christian minister, had over them as the seals of his 
miuistiy. 

32. If after the manner of men I have fought with 
beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it me, if the dead 
rise not ? let us eat and drink ; for to-morrow we die. 

The apostle refers to one, Mid probably a recent instance 
of his exposure to death. ^ aJ%e,T the manner of men, i. e. 
with those views and interests which detennine tlie conduct 
of ordinary men, i. e. without hope in the resurrection. J ham 
fought with beasts at Rhesus. This may be understood 
either litei'ally or feuratively. Against the Bteral interpreta- 
tion is urged, I, "Hie improbability that, as a Roman citizen, 
he should have been subjected to that punishment. But his 
being a Roman citizen did not prevent his being thrice heaten 
with rods, by Roiuan ma^strates, or at least, by others than 
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Jews, and contrary to law, 2 Cor. 11, 25. 2. The silenco of 
The Acta oa the subject. But we learn from 2 Cor. II, 23-29, 
that scarcely a tithe of what Paul did and suffered is recoi'ded 
in The Acts, 3. The omission of any reference to his exposure 
to wild beasts in the long enumeration of hia aafferinga in 
2 Cor. 1 1, 23-29. This is a more serious objection. Consider- 
ing, moreover, that Paul was at Ephesus exposed to the yio- 
lent tumult of the people, and that this expression is often used 
by the ancients figuratively for contests with enraged men, 
the probability is, that it is to be so understood here. 'What 
to me is the advantage f ' If I have no other views or hopes 
than ordinary men, whose expectations are confined to tnia 
world, what is the use of ineuri-ing so many dangers ? ' If the 
deadriae not. This clause does not belong to the one preced- 
ing, as it is pointed in oar version, but to what follows. ' If 
the dead rise not, let us eat and diink, for to-morrow we die.' 
The natural consequence of denying the doctrine of the resur- 
rection, involving as it does the denial of the gospel, and the 
consequent rejection of all hope of salvation, is to make men 
reckless, and to lead them to abandon themselves to mere 
sensual enjoyments. If man has no glorious hereafter, he nat- 
urally sinks towards the level of the brutes, whose destiny he 



33. Be not deceived : evil communications corrupt 
good manners. 

Tiiis warning flows naturally from what had been said. If 
the tendency of the denial of the resurrection be to render 
men reckless and scnsnal, then the Corinthians should not be 
deceived by the plausible arguments or specious conduct of 
the errorists among them. They should avoid them, under 
the conviction that aU evil is contagious. Evil commimicor 
tions. The word properly means a being together, comjxmion- 
sMp. It is contact, association with evil, that is declai-ed to 
be corrupting. This is a fiict of common experience, and 
therefore the apostle expresses it in a verse borrowed from 
the Greek poet, Menander, which had probably become a 
proverb. It is only when men associate with the wicked 
with the desire and purpose to do thom good, that they can 
rely on the protection of God to preserve them from con- 
tamination. 
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34. Awake to rigliteoHsne'ss, and sin not ; for some 
have not the knowledge of God : I spealc (this) to yotir 
shame. 

Surrounded by evil teachers, the CorinthiaQa had need not 
only of being on their guard against deception, but also of 
/igilance. Ataake. The word properly means, to become 
sober, to arouse from a state of drunkenness or torpor. The 
call is to prompt exertion to shake off the delusion under which 
they were lying as to their security. To rtffhleousneas, liter- 
ally, righteously, i. e. in a proper manner. ' Awake rigLtl3-,' 
or, as Luther renders it, Wake right up. And sin not, i. e, 
do not allow yourselves to be earned away into sin. This was 
the end to be answered by their vigilance. There was need 
of this exhortation, /or some have not the knowledge of God; 
Uterally, have ignorance of God. They are ignorant of God ; 
and therefore they deny the resurrection. Comp, Matt. 22, 
29, where our Lord says to the Sadducees who denied the 
resurrection, "Te do en-, not knowing the Scriptures, nor the 
power of God." X apeak this to your shame. It should make 
you ashamed that there are men among you capable of calling 
in question one of the great essential facts of the gospel — the 
resurrection of the dead, 

Natwe of the resurrection body, vs. 35-58. 

Having proved the fiict of the resurrection, the apostle 
comes to illustrate its nature, or to tea«h with what Mad of 
bodies the dead are to rise. It seems that the great objection 
against the doctrine in the minds of his readers rested on the 
assumption that our future bodi^ are to be of the same natui'e 
with Wiose which we now have ; that is, natural bodies eon 
sisting of flesh and blood, and sust^ned by air, food and sleep. 
Paul says this is a foolish assumption. Our future bodies may 
be material and identical with our present bodies, and yet or 
ganized in a very different way. loupliuit a seed ; it does 
not come up a seed, but a flower. "Wny then may not the 
future be to the present body what the flower is to the seed ? 
vs. 35-37. Matter admits of indefinite varieties in organiza- 
tion. There is not only immense diversity in the vegetable 
productions of the earth, but even flesh is variously modified 
m the different orders of animals, vs. 38. 39. This is true not 
only as to the earth, for there are heavenly as well as earthly 
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■bodies. And even the sun, moon and stai-s differ from each 
otlicr in glory; wliy then may not our future differ from our 
present Dodies in gloiy? vs. 40.41. Such not only may be, 
but will be the case. The body deposited in the grave ia cor- 
raptible, mean, weak, and, in a word, natural ; as raised from 
the grave, it will be incorruptible, gloriona, powerful, and 
spiritual, vs. 42-44. This is according to Sciiptm-e, Adam 
was created with a natural body, adapted to an earthly state 
of existence ; Christ, as a life^ving spuit, has a spiritual body. 
As Adam was before Christ, so our earthly tanemaclea are 
before our heavenly ones. As we have borne the image of 
the earthly, we shall bear the image of the heavenly, vs. 45-49. 
It ia freely admitted that flesh and blood, i, e. bodies organ- 
ized as ours now are, are unfit for heaven. Corruption cannot 
inherit incorruption, v. 50. But our bodies are to be changed. 
Tills change shall be instantaneous and at the last day. It 
shall embrace both the living and the dead. Corruption shall 
put on incorruption, mortality shall put on immortality, vs. 
61-53, When this is done, the original promise that death 
shall be swallowed up in victory, wdl be fully accomplished, 
V. 54. Death, therefore, to the believer, haa loat its sting, and 
the grave is conquered. Death haa no ating but sin; sin haa 
no strength but from the law ; the law has no power over 
those who are in Christ Jesus, therefore thanks he to God, 
who giveth us the victory tlu'ough Ohriat Jesus our Lord 1 
vs. 55-57. Seeing then that we have such a glorious here- 
after, we should be steadfast, unmoveable, always aboundmg 
in the work of the Lord, v. 58. 

35. But some (man) will say. How are the dead 
raised up ? and with what body do they come ? 

The discussion of the fact of the resurrection being ended, 
the apostle comca to consider the manner of it. He supposes 
some objector to ask, .Hbw) are the dead raised up? This 
may mean, How can a corrupted and disorganized body be 
restored to lite ? And the next question, With what body do 
they come? may refer to the result of the process. Wbat ia 
to be the nature of our future bodiea ? Or the latter question 
may be merely explanatory of the' former, so that only one 
point is presented. How, i. e. with what kind of body are the 
dead raised? There are, however, two distinct questions, for 
although the two are not connected by khI, and, but by tlie 
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particle Si, whioli might be merely explanatory^, yet the apos- 
tle really answers, in what follows, both questions, viz., How 
it is possible for life to come out of death, and, What is to be 
the nature of the body after the resurrection. The latter dif- 
ficulty waa the main one, and therefore to that the most of 
what follows refers. The great objection in the imnds of the 
Corinthians to the dootrine of the resurrection was evidently 
the same as that of the Saddacces. Both supposed our future 
bodies are to be hke our present ones. Our Lord's answer to 
the Sadducees, therefore, is the same as that which Panl ^ves 
to the Coi-inthian objectors. The future body is not to be 
like the present. To reject a plainly-revealed and most im- 
portant doctrine on such grounds as these is wicked as well as 
foolish, and therefore the apostle says in the next verse — 

36. (Thou) fool, that which thou so west is not 
quickened, except it die. 

It is not. Thou fool, but simply. Fool ! an exclamation 
both of disapprobation and contempt. Luke 13, 30. Horn. 1, 
22. Eph. 5, 15. It does not, however, necessarily express any 
bitteraesa of feeling ; for our blessed Lord said to his doubting 
disdples, " fools, and slow of heart to believe all that the 
prophets have spoken ! " Luke 24, 25, It was the senseless- 
ness of the objection that roused the apostle's indignation. 
The body cannot live again because it dies. Fool 1 says Paul, 
a seed cannot live unless it does die. Disorganization is the 
necessary condition of reorganization. If the seed remain a 
seed there ia an end of it. But if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit, John 12, 24. The seed is as much disorganized, 
it as really ceases to be a seed when sown in the ground, as 
the body when laid in the grave. If the one dies, the othei" 
dies. Death is not annihilation, but disorganization ; the pass- 
ing from one form or mode of exiatence to another. How 
then can the disorganization of the body in the grave he an 
objection to the doctrine of a resurrection ? It may be said 
that the apostle does not pursue the objection ; that the body 
is not only disorganized but dispersed ; its elements scattered 
over the earth, and embraced in new combinations ; whereaa 
in the seed the germ remains, so that there is no interruption 
of the organic life of the plant. To those who make this ob- 
jection our Saviour's answer is, that they err, "not knowing 
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the power of God," Who knows where the piindple of tlu 
organic life of the tody is ? It may be in the aoul, which when 
the time oomea may unfold itself into a new body, gathering 
or regathering its materials according to ita own law ; just as 
the prindple of vegetable life in the seed unfolds itself into 
some gorgeous flower, gathering from surrounding nature the 
materials for its new organization. The identity between the 

g'esent and future body is implied in the apostle's illustration, 
ut it is hia object neither to aasei-t that identity, nor to ex- 
plain its nature. The latter is a veiy subordinate point. The 
Bible cleai'ly teaches that our bodies hereafter ai-e to be the 
same aa those which we now have ; but it nowhere teaches us 
wherein that sameness condsta. In what sense is a sprouting 
aeorn the same with the full-grown oak f Not in substance, 
not in form, not in appearance. It is, however, the same indi- 
vidual organism. The s^ue is true of the human body. It is 
the same in old age that it was in infency. But in what sense ? 
The materials of which the body is composed change many 
times in the course of an ordinary life, yet the body remains 
the same. We may rest assured that om- fiiture bodies will 
be the same witli those which we now have in a high and 
satisfying sense, though nntil the time comes we may be as 
little able to explain the nature of that identity as we ai-e to 
tell what constitutes the identity of the body in this Ufe. The 
same body which is sown in tears, shall be reaped in joy. To 
doubt the fact of the resurrection, because we cannot under- 
stand the process, is, aa the apostle says, a proof of folly. 

37. And that which thou sowest, thou sowest not 
that body that shall be, but bare grain, it may chance 
of wheat, or of some other (grain) : 

The first clause of this verse stands, as it were, absolutely. 
And as to that which thou sowest — thou sotoest not the body 
that shall be. That is, you do not sow the plant, but the bare 
grain, i. e. the simple, naked gr^n — it may be of wheat, or of 
some other grain. The point of the illustration is, that what 
comes up is very different from that which is deposited in the 
ground. Tou sow a seed, a plant appears. You sow a natu- 
ral, corruptible body; a spiritual, incorruptible body appears. 
Nature itself therefore teaches that the objection that tlie 
future body must be. like the present, is of no force. 
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38. Bat God givetli it a body as it hath 
him, and to every seed his own body, 

"WTmt is deposited in the earth is very different from that 
vphich springa from it. Every seed produces its own plant. 
The product depends on the will of God. It was dcterndned 
at the creation, and therefore the apostle says that God, in 
the continual agency of his providence, gives to each seed ita 
own appropiiate product, as he willed, i. e. he originally pur- 
posed. The point of this is, if God thus gives to all the pro- 
ducts of the earth each its own form, why may he not 
detennine the foi-m in which the body is to appear at the 
resurrection ? You cannot infer from looking at a seed what 
the plant is to be ; it is very foolish, therefore, to attempt to 
determine ii-om our present bodies what is to be the nature 
of oui' bodies hereafter. 

39. All flesh (is) not the same flesh : but (there is) 
one (kind of) flesh of men, another flesh of beasts, an- 
other of fishes, (and) another of birds. 

If even here, where the general conditions of life ai-e the 
same, "we see such diversity in animal organizations, fiesh and 
blood appearing in so many forms, why anould it be assumed 
that the body hereafter must be the same cumbrous vchiclo 
of the soul that it is now ? 

40. (There are) also celestial bodies, and bodies 
terrestrial : but the glory of the celestial (is) one, and 
';he (glory) of the terrestrial (is) another. 

There is no limit to be set to the possible or actual modifi- 
cations of matter. We not only see it in all the diversified 
forms of animal and vegetable life, but in the still gi'eater di- 
versities of heavenly and eai'tbly bodi^. What Paul here 
means by bodies celestial, is doubtful. 1, Many suppose the 
reference is to angels, either on the assumption that they too 
have bodies, or that the apostle refei-s to the forms in which 
they appear to men. When they become visible they must 
assume some material vehicle, which was always luminous or 
glorious. Of the angel who appeared at the sepulchre of 
Christ it is said, "His countenance was like lightning, and his 
foment wMte as snow," Matt. 28, 3. There is a gi'cat con- 
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trast between the bodies of these celestial beinga and those of 
men. 2. Others suppose that the reference is to the bodies 
of the saints in heaven. There are many kinds of bodies here 
on earth, and there are also celestial as well as ten-esti-ial 
bodies. The one differing fi'om the other in glory. 3. The 
common opinion is that the apostle means what is now gene- 
rally meant by " the heavenly bodies," viz., the sun, moon 
and stars. To this it is objected that it is to make the apostle 
use the language of modern astronomy. This, however, has 
httle force ; for whatever the ancients conceived the eun, moon 
and stars to he, they regarded them as bodies, and need the 
word trS/ia in reference to them or to the nniverse. Galen, 
who was bom not more than sixty or seventy years after the 
date of this epistle, uses nearly the same language as the 
apostle does. He too contrasts ret Svm crd^ra Jmeaning the 
sun, moon and stars,) with rh. fqiva o-io/iaro. See Wetstein. 
The common interpretation is also sustained by the context, 
for the san, moon and stars mentioned in the next verse are 
evidently included in the heavenly bodies here intended, 

41. (There is) one glory of the sun, and another 
glory of the moon, and ajiother glory of the stars ; for 
(one) star differeth from (another) star in glory. 

Hot only do the heavenly bodies differ from the earthly 
bodies in giory, but there is great diversity among the heaven- 
ly bodies themselves. How different is the sun from the moon, 
the moon from the stars, and even one star from another. 
Standing, therefore, as we do in the midst of this wonderful 
universe, in which we see matter in every conceivable modifi- 
cation, from a clod of earth to a sunbeam, from dost to the 
lustre of the human eye, how unutterably absurd is it to say 
that if we ai'e to have bodies hereafter, they must be as gross, 
Mid heavy, and as con-uptible as those which we have now. 

43. So also (is) the resurrection of the dead. It 
is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption ; 

So also is the restirreolion of the dead. That is, as the 
heavenly bodies differ ii-om the earthly bodies, and as one star 
differs from another star, so the resuiTection body will differ 
li-om our present body. The apostle does not mean that as 
3iie star differs from another star in glory, so one risen believer 
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will differ from another. This, no doubt, is true ; but it is not 
wliat Paul here says or intimates. TTia object is simply to show 
the absurdity of tho objection founded on the assumption that 
the body hereafter must be what it is here. He shows that it 
may be a body and yet differ as much from what it is now as 
the light of tbe sun differs from a piece of clay. He therefore 
proceeds to show wherein this difference consists. The body 
ia sown in corruption; it is raised in inoorruption. The 
figure of the seed is again introduced. The bodies of the 
saints are as seed sown in the ground, not there to be lost or 
to remain; but at the appointed time, to rise in a state the 
veiy reverse of that in which they were committed to tbe 
dnst. It is sown, in carnation, i. e. it is now a cori'uptible 
body, coDstantly tending to decay, subject to disease and 
death, and destined to entire dissolution. It is raised in in- 
corruption. Hereafter it will be imperishable; fi-eo from, all 
impui-ity, and incapable of decay. 

43. 44. It is sown in dishonour, it is raised iii 
glory : it is sown in weakness, it is raised in power : 
it is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body. 
There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body. 
The apostle contemplates the body as at the moment of 
interment, and therefore these predicates are to be understood 
with special reference to its condition at that tim.o. It is the 
dead body that is sown in dishonoar, despoiled of the short- 
lived attractiveness which it had while Hving, It is rMsed in, 
glory, L e. in that resplendent brightness which diffuses light 
and awakens admiration. It is to be fashioned like unto the 
glorious body of the Son of God, Hiil. 3, 21. It is sown in 
weakness. Nothing is more absolutely powerless than a corpse 
— it can do nothing and it can resist nothing. The wealmess 
which belonged to it in life, is perfected in death. It is raisedin 
power. The future body wilt be instinct with energy, endow- 
ed, it may be, with fecalties of which we have now no concep- 
tion. It is sown a Tuttural body, it ia raised a spiritual body. 
This comprehends all that has been said. A natural body, 
u-Gjiia tftuxtKof, is a body of wMcb the i/™x^, or animal life, is the 
animating principle ; and a spiritual body, aSt/m TrviofiariKov, ia 
a body adapted to tho -nvcviia, the rational, immortal principle 
of our nature. We know from experience what a natural 
body is. It is a body which has essentially the same proper- 
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ties as those of brutes. A natural body consists of flesh and 
blood ; is susceptible of pain and decay ; and needs air, food, 
and rest. It is a more animal body, adapted to the conditionsi 
of an earthly existence. What a spiiitual body is, ^'e know 
only from Paul's description, and from the manifestation of 
Christ in his glorified body. We know that it is incorrupti- 
ble, glorious, and powerful, adapted to the higher state of ex- 
istence in heaven, and therefore not adapted to an earthly con- 
dition. Spiritual, in this connection, does not mean ethereal, 
refined, ra.ach less made of spirit, ivhich would be a contra- 
diction. Nor does it mean animated by the Holy Spirit. 
Bat as ftoiiia ijrvxtKov is a body, adapted to the ^uxv or principle 
of animal life, the a&iia TrvEv/HXTutov is a body adapted to the 
Trvtuiia or principle of rational life. The Bible nses these terms 
jnst as we do, without intending to teach that the \jn>x^ or 
li/e, is a distinct substance or subject from the jrv^B/ui or 
rational spirit, but only that as we have certsun attributes, 
considered as living creatures, in common with irrational ani- 
mals, so we have now a body suited to those attributes ; and, 
on the other hand, as we have attributes unspeakably higher 
than those which belong to bmtes, we shall hereafter possess 
bodies adapted to those higher attributes. The Bible recog- 
nises in man only two subjects or distinct separable substances, 
the soul and body. And this has ever been a fundamental 
principle of Christian anthropology. 

JKo'e is a natural io^, ana there is a spiritual body. 
This is a vindication of the apparently contraiBctory expres- 
sion, ^ritual body, which, according to the letter, is tanta- 
mount to immaterial matter. It, however, it is proper to 
speak of irui/ia ^tvxikov, a natural body, i. e. a body adapted to 
the principle of animal life ; it is right to speak of a a-Siiia 
wveviiaTiKoy, a spiritual body, i, e. a body adapted to the spirit. 
Laohmann, Rtickert, and TischendorfJ ailev the ancient M8S. 
mid versions, adopt the reading ei erri, k.t.X. J^ there is a 
natural body, there is a spiritual body, Jast as certainly as 
■we have a body adapted to our lower nature, we shall have 
one adapted to our higher natui-e. If the one exists, so does 
the other. 

45. And so it is written. The first man Adam was 
made a living soul ; the last Adam (was made) a quick- 
ening spirit. 
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So it is written, i. a. the Scriptures are in aflcordanoo witli 
the preceding representation. They represent Adam as having 
been created with an animal nature, and thei'efore as having 
an animal body. Whereas, the second Adam is a person of 
a fiir higher order. The proof \ritli regard to the nature of 
Adam does not rest exclusively on the words quoted, but on 
the whole account of his creation, of which those words form 
a part. It is evident from the entire histoi-y, that Adam was 
formed for an existence on this eaith, and therefore with a 
body adapted to the present state of being; in its essential 
attributes not differing from those which we have inherited 
from him. He was indeed created immortal. Had he not 
sinned, he would not have been subject to death. For death 
is the wages of sin. And as Paul elsewhere teaches, death is 
by sin. From what the apostle, however, here saya of the 
contrast between Adam and Christ ; of the eai-thly and per- 
ishable nature of the former as opposed to the immortal, spi- 
ritual nature of the latter, it is plain that Adam as originally 
created was not, as to hie body, in that state which would fit 
him for his immortal existence. After his period of proba- 
tion was passed, it is to be inferred, that a change in him 
would have taken place, analogous to that which is to talie 
place in those believers who shaU be alive when Christ comes. 
They shall not die, but they shall be changed. Of this change 
in the constitution of his body, the tree of life was probably 
constituted the sacrament. For when he sinned, he was ex- 
cluded from the gai'den of Eden, "lest he put forth his hand 
and take of the tree of life, and eat, and live for ever," Gen. 3, 
22. Some change, therefore, was to take place in his body, to 
adapt it to live for ever. J5e was made a living soid, ^VCT' 
^uiaav. He had a i^x^i ^""i therefore a body adapted to it. 
Both the Greek word \^x^ ^^^ *^6 corresponding Hebrew 
term are frequently used for the immortal principle of our 
nature — the rational soul — but they also, and perhaps m<^ 
frequently, mean life in that foma. which we have in comniop 
with other animals. This idea is included in the passag* 
quoted from Genesis. It is to bo remembered that the quota- 
tions given in the New Testament from the Old Testament 
are not mere quotations, but authoritative expositions, Pau' 
tells us what the Spirit of God meant, when he caUcd Adam a 
living soul. 

The last Adam, i. e. Christ. This was not an unusual 
designation for the Messiah among the Jews, though not found 
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in Scripture elsewhere than here. The appropriateness of the 
designation is evident. Chnst is the second great head and 
representative man, of whom Adam is declared to have been 
the tyjie, Bom, 5, 14, Was made a quichening spirit. Adam 
was ui his distinctive character, that is, as distinguished from 
Christ, an animal — a creature endowed with animal life, 
whereas Chi-ist has life in Mmseli; and can give life to as many 
as he will, John 5, 21. 26. This does not of course mean that 
Adam had nothing more than animal life. It does not deny 
that he had a rational and immortal sonl. Neither does it im- 
ply that our Lord had not, while on earth, a ^x^ or principle 
of life in common with ns. The apostle simply contrasts the 
first and second Adam as to theii- distinguishing characteris- 
tics. The one was a man ; the other infinitely more. 

Tliere are two questions suggested by this passage. The 
first is, on what ground does the apostle assert that Christ was 
made a quickening spirit ? When he says, at the he^nning 
of the verse, " So it is written," does he intend to appeal to 
the support of Scripture not only for what he says of the 
nature of Adam, but also for what he saya of the person of 
Christ? If so, the proof cannot rest on the passage quoted, 
for that relates exclusively to Adam. If the apostle intended 
to cite the Scriptures for both parts of the declaration in the 
preceding verse, " there ia a natural body, and there is a spir- 
itual body," he must mean the Scriptures in express terms 
declare Adimi to have had a living soul, and they set forth 
Christ as a life-^ving Spirit. It is more commonly assumed, 
however, that the qootation is limited to the first clause. 
'The Scriptures say that the first Adam "was made a Kving 
soul ; " the last Adam (we know) was made a life-giving Spirit.' 

The second question is. When w^ Christ made a quicken- 
ing spirit ? The apostle does not refer to what Chnst was 
before his incarnation, but to what he became. The subject 
of discourse ia, the last Adam. When did he become a quick- 
ening spirit t Some say at his incarnation. This is undoubt- 
edly true. As the incarnate Son of God he was life-giving. 
" It pleased the Father that he should have life in himself," 
John 5, 26. That is, that the divine and hmnan nature should 
be muted in his person. And in this constitution of his per- 
son it was already determined that, although while on earth 
he should have a body fike our own, yet his whole person, in- 
cluding ' his true body and reasonable soul,' should be adapted 
to sit at the right hand of God, Adam was first formed for 
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this eai-th, and had an earthljr body ; tho person of Christ was 
coDSlJtuted in reference to his reigning ia heaven, and there- 
fore he has a spiritual body. The apostle argues from the na- 
ture of Adam to the nature of his body ; and from tho nature 
of Christ to the nature of his body. This argument does not 
involve the assumption that the body of Christ was here a 
spiritual one — for we know that it was flesh and blood ; but 
that snch was the state to which, from the very constitution 
of his person, he was d-^stined, a spiritual body alone could be 
suited to him. The I'^t Adam, tnerefore, was made a joict- 
ening spirit, by the vwon of the divine with the human in the 
constitution of his person. Others say that it was at his resur- 
rection ; and ot'inro, at hia ascension. As to the former opin- 
ion, it is enougl'. to say, that no change took place at his re- 
surrection in the nature of Christ's body. It was necessary in 
order to its F'rtisfactory identification that it should remain 
the same thr^t it was before. He therefore not only called 
upon his disciples to handle his risen body and to satisfy them- 
selves o' its identity by probing the wounds in his hands and 
feet, b-it he also repeatedly ate before them. He did not as- 
sume /lis pennanent pneumatic state until his ascension. But 
this i'i not make him a quickening spirit. It only affected 
his ndj, which then assumed the state adapted to its condi- 
t'jr in heaven, 

46. Howbeit that (was) not first which is spiritual, 
hv'. tliat which is natural ; and afterward that which is 
p.piritual. 

This does not mean simply that the natural body precodos 
tho spiritual bodi/. But it announces, as it were, a general 
law. The lower precedes the higher ; the imperfect the per- 
■'ect. This is true in all the works of God, in which there is a 
development. Adam's earthly state was to be preparatory to 
a heavenly one. The present life ia like a seed time, the har- 
■'est is hereafter. The natural eomes before the spiritual ; as 
Calvm says, we are bom before we are regenerated, we live 
oefore we rise. 

47. The first man (is) of the earth, earthy : the 
second man (is) the Lord from heaven. 

TTie general principle stated in the preceding verse, that 
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the natural precedes the epiritual, is here illustrated ty the 
laet that Adam came before Christ, The first man was of Che 
earth, i.e. formed out of the earth, and therefore earthy. The 
aeoond man is the LorAfrom, heaven. Here the text is doubt- 
ful. The aathoritiea are about equally divided for and against 
the reading 5 ku/iioi, the Lord, The sentence is more simple 
if that -word be omitted. ' The first man was fi-om the earth ; 
the second man was from heaven.' If the common test be 
retEuned, the word JLord, is in apportion with the words the 
second man, ' The second man, the Lord, was from heaven.' 
This passage was used by the early heretics of the Gnostic 
school to sustain their docti-ine that our Lord was not really 
bom of the Virgin Maiy, but was clothed in a body deiived 
from heaven, in opposition to whom the early creeds declare 
that he was as to his human nature consabstantlal with man, 
and as to his divine nature consubstantial with God, The 
text, however, simply asserts the heavenly oiig^ of Christ. 
Adana was of the earth; Christ was from he.aven ; comp. John 
8, 13, Adam, therefore, had a body suited to the earth ; 
Christ has a body suited to heaven. 

48. Aa (is) the earthy, such (are) they also that are 
earthy ; and as (is) the heavenly, such (are) they also 
that are heavenly. 

The earthy is of course Adam ; the;/ that are earthy/ are 
his descendants. The heavenly is Christ ; they that are heav- 
enly are his risen people. The descendants of Adam derive 
from him an earthly body like his. Those who are Christ's 
are to have a body fashioned like unto his glorious body, 
Phil. S, 21. 

49. And as we have borne the image of the earthy, 
we shall also bear the image of the heavenly. 

In this passage, instead of the future ^opeVo^nEv, we shall 
bear, the great majority of the oldest MSS. read the conjunc- 
tive ^fyjt'crM/ief, let us hear. The context, however, so evidently 
demands the future, that the common reading is preferred by 
almost all editors. An exhortation here would be entirely out 
of place. The apostle is evidently proceeding with his discus- 
sion. He ia obviating the objection to the doctrine of the 
resurrection founded on the assumption that our bodies here- 
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after arc to be of the same Mad as those wliich we have here. 
This is BOt so. They are to be like the body of Christ. As 
■we have borne the image of Adam as to his body, we shall 
bear the image of Christ as to hia body. The idea that as we 
have derived a corrupt nature from Adam, we derive a holy 
nature from Christ, though true in itself, is altogether foreign 
to the connection. 

50, Now this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God; neither doth cor- 
ruption inherit incoiTuption. 

This I say. These words admit of three interpretations. 
1, They m^be understood conce^ively. 'This! concede, 
brethren, I admit that flesh and blood, our bodies as now 
organized, cannot inherit the kingdom of God. But that ia 
not what I teach when I preach the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion. Our bodies are to be changed.' 2. The sense may be, 
'This is what I aay, the sum of what I have said is that flesh 
and blood,' dfcc. 3. The words may mean, 'This I assei-t, 
brethren. I assure you of this feet, that flesh and blood,' <feo. 
In 7, 29 the expression is used in this sense, Comp. also Rom. 
8, 8 and 1 Cor. 10, 18. 

Flesh and blood means our body as now constituted, not 
sinful human nature. The phrase never has this latter sense. 
In Heb. 2, 14, it is said, " Inasmuch as the children are par- 
takers of flesh and blood, he (Christ) also himself likewise took 
part of the same," Matt. 16, 17. Gal. 1, 16. Eph. 6, 12. It ia 
mdeed true, that our unsanctifled nature, or imi-enewed man, 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God. But that is not what the 
apostle ia speaking about. He is speaking of the body and of 
its state after the resurrection. It is of the body as now con- 
stituted that he says, it cannot inherit the Mngdom of heaven, 
i. e. the kingdom of Christ as it is to exist alter the resurrec- 
tion. Matt, 8, 11. Luke 13, 28. 1 Cor. 6, 9. Gal. 5, 21. 2 Tim. 
4, 18, The same idea is repeated in abstract tei-ms and as a 
genei-al proposition in the next clause, neithen- can corruplion 
inherit ineorruption. The mortal cannot be immortal; the 
perishable imperishable. Incorniption cannot be an attri- 
bute of corruption. Our bodies, therefore, if they are to be 
immortal and imperishable must be changed. And this the 
apostle in the next verse amiounces on the authority of a direct 
revelation, is actually to occur. 
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51. Behold, I sliew you a mystery ; We shall not 
all sleep, but we shall all be changed, 

A mysteey ; Bomething revealed, and wliicli could not 
otherwise be known. Matt, 13, 11. 1 Cor. 4, I, and often else- 
wJiere. What is here expressed by saying, I show you a 
mystery, is in 1 Thess. 4, 15 expressed by saying, 'This I say 
unto yon by the word of the Lord^ i e. by divine revelation. 
The revelation which Paul now declares, and to which he calls 
special attention by the word, Behold ! is, that all ai-e not to 
^e, bat all are to be changed, i. e. so changed that their cor- 
ruptible body shall be rendered incorrnptible. The common 
text is, xaiTw ^h/ oh Koi/iijSi/trdjiifcSa, the negative being con- 
nected with the verb, so that the literal sense would be, oH 
are not to die. This is said of ciU whom Paul addressed. The 
apostle tells them all that they are not to die. To avoid this 
impossible sense, for Paul certainly did not. mean to assure the 
Corinthians that it had been revealed to him that none of them 
should die, most of the older commentators assume in com- 
mon with onr translators a not unnsual trajection of the nega- 
tive particle, Travrw ov standing for av Travtes. Others explain 
the verse thus : ' We all — shall indeed not die ^before the 
resnrrection) — but we shall all be changed.' It is ssad this 
is contrary to the context, inasmuch as heing changed is some- 
tiling peculiar to those who should be alive at the coming of 
Christ, and is not affii'med of the dead. This, however, is con- 
trary to tiie lact. Paul had said, v. 50, that flesh and blood 
could not inherit the kingdom of God. All, therefore, who 
enter that kingdom, whether they die before the second ad- 
vent or survive the coming of Christ, must be changed. Aud 
that is the feet which Paul says had been revealed to bun. 
Those who ^od before the advent would not fail of the bless- 
ings of Christ's kingdom, and those who should bo alive when 
he came, would not be left in their corruptible bodies. Both 
should be changed, and thus prepared for the heavenly state.* 

* The difficulty, howerar, attending tho common test, has given rise to a 
G;reat variety tf readinga in the MSS. and Tersions. A. C. F. G. bave -ripm 
jxiv KDiMijaiiirii^f&a, ob wttn-et Si aK\ayt\ilin^a, vx ihail indeed all die, bat 
Ke shali Hot a(i 6« chansed. D. and tUe Vulgat« have ; Trimts fiiii araaTJinS' 
ihSu, oii nrin-tr BJ iAAoTTio-dntSa. we ihall all rise,iiil we slmllnol aUle (Ranged. 
Tliete ai-B aaveral l",as important variations. These are all explained as at. 
tempts on flie part of trnnacribBTs to escape making the apostle say tliat tlia 
Cliristinns of ^at generation wore not to die. Bnt as the common texi docs 
not nmlte him aay that, there is no nocoBsitj for deputing iirom it; 
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Ooiiip. 1 Thess. i, 15-17. The modern commentator a, both 
German and English, understand the apoatle as expressing the 
confident expectation that he and others of that generation 
should survive the coming of Christ. ' Though we (who are 
now alive) sliall not all die, we shall all be changed.' But 
1. This is altogether unnecessary. The we all includes all be- 
lievers who had lived, were living, or ever should hve. There 
is nothhig either in the form of expression or in the context to 
limit it to the men of that generation. In the same way Paul 
says in 1 Thess. 4, 15, " We that are alive at the coming of 
the Lord shall not prevent them that are asleep." This does 
not imply that he expected to be ahve when Ohi-ist came. In 
his second Epistle to the Thesisalonians he warns them against 
the expectation of the speedy advent of Christ, teUing them 
that a gi-eat apostasy and the revelation of the Man of Sin 
were to occur before that event. 2. The plenary inspiration 
of the sa«red writers rendered them inMlible in all they 
taught ; but it did not render them omniscient. They could 
not err in what they communicated, but they might err, and 
doubtless did err, as to things not included in the communica- 
tions of the Spiiit. The time of the second advent was not 
revealed to them. They profess their ignoi-ance on that point. 
They were, therefore, as to that matter, on a level with other 
men, and may have differed in regard to their private conjec- 
tures on the subject just as others differ. It would not, in the 
least, therefore, encroach on their authority as iniaUible teach- 
er's, if it should be apparent that they cherished erroneous 
expectations with regard to that about which they professed 
to know nothing. Eiowing that Christ was to come, and not 
knowing when ne was to come, it was perfectly natural that 
they should look on Ms advent as constantly imminent, until it 
was revealed that certiun events not yet accomplished, were 
to occur before Christ came. But aU this is verj' different 
from any didactic statement that he was to come within a cer- 
tiun period. Paul might exhort Christiana to wait and long 
for the coming of the Lord ; but he could not tell them bi/ the 
word of the Lord that he and others then living would be ahve 
Avhen he came. This would not only be teaching error, but it 
would be claiming divine authority, or a special revelation, for 
that error. It is, therefore, only at the expense of all confi- 
dence in the inspiration of the apostle that the exposition above 
mentioned can bo adopted. 
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52. In a moment, in the twinlding of an eye, at the 
last trump : for the trumpet shall sonnd, and the dead 
shall be raised incomiptible, and we shall be changed. 
The change In qixcstion is to "be instantaneous; in a mo- 
ment, literally, an atom, L e. in a portion of time so short aa 
to be incapable of farther division. It is to take place at the 
last trump, L e. on the last day. As the trumpet was used for 
assembling the people or niarshalling a host, it became the 
symbol for expreaang the idea of the gathering of a mnltitude. 
So, in Matt. 24,31, Chiist says, "He will send bis angels with 
a great sound of a trumpet ; and tbey shall gather his elect 
from the four winds, from one end of heaven to another," 
Comp. Is. 27, 13, 1 Thess. 4, 16. This trumpet is called the 
last, not because several trumpets (the Jews say seven) are to 
sonnd in succession, but because it is the last that ever ia to 
sound. In other words, the resun-ection is to take place on 
the last ds«-. For the trumpet shaU sound. This is a con- 
fii-mation of the preceding. That day shall surely come — the 
voice of the archangel, the tramp of God, shall certainly re- 
sonnd as it did from Sinai, Ex, 19, 16. And, i, e. and then, in 
consequence of the summons of God, the dead shall be raised 
in the manner described in vs. 42. 43, incorruptible, glorious 
and powerful. And we shall be changed. This is in exact 
accordance with 1 Thess. 4, 15. Those who are a]ive when 
Christ comes "shall not prevent them which are asleep." 
The dead in Christ shall rise first, and then the living shall 
undergo their instantaneous change. As remarked on the 
preceding verse, it is not necessary to understand the apostle 
as including himself and fellow believera in Corinth, when he 
says We shall be changed. The connection indeed is different 
here from what it ia there. There he says, " We shall not all 
die." If that means that the men of that generation should 
not all die, it is a positive assertion of what the event has 
proved to be false. But here he simply sm's, all who are alive 
when Christ comes shall be changed. If he hofied that he 
might bo of the number there woulcl be nothing in that ex- 
pectation inconsistent with his inspiration, Calvin, therefore, 
so understands the passage.* Consideiing, however, hia ex- 

* QnuDi autcm dicit, jVbs immatahimvr in eonim iiumero se coiiipreiiaiidit 
qui victuri sunt ad Cliristi adventam ; quouiam jam erant postrema tompora, 
expech^uduB fult Si-^s ills In ungulaa lioras. 
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press teachiiig in 2 Thess. 2, 2-12 on the subject, it is far more 
natural to Tinderetand him ae contemplating the vast company 
of behevers as a whole, and sajdng 'Those of us who are dead 
shall rise, and all who are alive shall be changed.' 

53. Por tl)is corruptible mtist put on iacorruption, 
and this mortal (must) put on immortality. 

This ia the reason why we must be changed. ' We must 
all be changed, for this corruptible must put on incorruption.' 
It is impossible that corruption should inherit incorruption. 
This reason applies equally to the quick and to the dead. 
With regard to both classes it is true that these vile bodies 
must be fashioned like unto Christ's glorious body, 

54. So when this corruptible shall have put on in- 
corruption, and this mortal shall have put on immor- 
tality, then shall be brought to pass the saying that is 
written, Death is svrallowed up in victory. 

When the change above described has been accomplished, 
when once the resurrection has taken place, then, according 
to the language of Scripture, death shall be completely con- 
quered. Not only shall those over whom he had triumphed, 
and whom be had so long detained in the prison of the grave, 
be delivered from his power, but there shaU be no more death. 
The parage quoted is Isaiah 25, 8, " He will swallow up death 
in victory." In Hebrew the last words mean literally for 
ever. They are, however, frequently translated by the LXX. 
as they are here rendered by the apostle. Tho sense is the 
same. The victory over death is to be complete and final. 

65. O death, where (is) thy sting? O grave, 
where (is) thy victory ? 

The apostle places himself and his readers in presence of 
the Saviour and of the risen dead arrayed iu immortality ; 
and in view of that majestic scene he breaks out in these 
words of triumph : ' Christ has conquered. His people are 
redeemed. Death is disai-med. Hades is no more.' Death is 
addressed under the figure of an animal armed with a poison- 
ous sting which pierces even to the soul ; for that sting is dn. 
The grave, or me Greek word Hades, means, what is un- 
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eceti, the invlnhh worM, the abode of the dead in the ivideat 
sense. It depends on the context whether the immediate 
reference be to the grare, the place of departed spirits, or 
hell, in the modem sense of that word. Here where the sps- 
cid reference is to the todies of men and to the delivery of 
them from the power of death, it is properly rendered the 
grave. The only sense in which the body can he in Hades is 
that it is in the grave. The apostle is not speaking of the de- 
livery of the sonls of men from any intermediate state, but of 
the redemption of the body. In Hosea 13, 14 God says, " O 
death, I ^nll be thy plagues ; O gi-ave, I will be thy destruc- 
tion." This is a literal version of the Hebrew. The Vulgate 
comes near to it, Ero moi-s tua, mors ! Morsns tnua ero, 
infeme! The LXX. depart from the figure, "Where is thy 
judgment (or vengeance), death? where is thy sting, O 
grave ? " These are all different forms of expressing the idea 
that death and the grave are completely conquered. The 
apostle does not quote the prophet. He e3q)re8sea an analo- 
gous idea in analogous terms. In speaking of death as fur- 
nished with a sting, the most natural figure is that of a scor- 
pion. Others say that Kivrpov here means a goad, and that 
death is compared to a man driving animals before him with 
sach an instrument. The power of a goad is as nothing to 
that of the sting of a scorpion. Rev. 9, 5, 6. 10, and the figure 
ia therefore far more forcible as commonly understood.* 

56. The sting of death (is) sin; and the strength 
of sin (is) the law. 

The sting of death is sin, ; that is, death would have no 
power to injure us if it were not for sin. This is true for two 
reasons, 1, Because if there were no sin there would be no 
death. Death is by sin, Rom. 6, 12. 2. Because sin gives 
death, when it has been introduced, all its terrors. If sin be 
pardoned, death is harmless. It can inflict no evil. It be- 
comes a mere transition from a lower to a higher state. The 
strength of sin is the law. This must be the law of God in its 
widest sense; not the Mossac law, wMoh would make the 
declaration amount to nothing, Tho law is the strength of 

" The MSS. B. D. E, F. G., and moat of the TerdonB, reed, iroB -rod, Uva- 
T?, ri tivrpof; iroi* aoVj Stii'ftTf, t?> j-rKus; Ichere^ dpatli, is 1h^ slmg 9 where^ 
deafh, (hy viclmg ? A leading wLioh Tischenilfiif imd other modern ediCoca 
iiave adopted. 
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sin for two reasons. 1. Because -without law there would be 
110 sin, Rom. 4, IS. The veiy idea of sin ia want of confoi-mity 
on the part of moral creatures to the law of God, If there be 
no standard to which we are bound to be confornaed, there 
can be no such thing as want of conformity. Sin ia the cor- 
relative, not of reason, nor of expediency, but of law. If you 
take away law, men may act nnreasonably, or in a way injuri- 
ous to themaelvea or others, but they cannot an. 2. Because 
if there be no law there can be no condemnation. Sin is not 
imputed where there ia no law, Rom. 5, 13, There is stili 
another reason, which, though presented elsewhere by the 
apostle, is foreign to this connection, and that is, that the law 
not only reveals and condemns sin, but it exasperates and ex- 
cites it, and thus ^ves it strength, Rom, 7, 8-13. 

57. But tliauks (be) to Goil, wMcli giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The victory here meant is, of course, the victory over 
death and the grave. Thanks be to God, who delivers iis 
from the power of death, redeeming even our bodies from the 
grave, and making us pai-takers of everlasting life. This ia 
done through Jesus Christ our Lord, i, e. our divine possessor 
and absolute ruler. It is through him, and through him alone. 
1. Because he has satisfied the demands of the law. Ithaano 
power to condemn those who are clothed in his righteousness. 
There is no condemnation to those who are in Christ Jesus, 
Rom. 8, I. Who shall lay any thing to the charge of God's 
elect ? It is God that justiSeth, who is he that condemneth ? 
Rom. 8, 33. 34. Christ by his death hath destroyed him that 
had the power of death, that is, the devil, and delivered them 
who through fear of death were all their lifetime subject to 
bondage, Heb. 3, U. 15, That is, in virtue of the death of 
Christ, by which the demands of justice are satisfied, Satan, 
the great executioner of divine justice, has no longer the right 
or power to detiun the people of Christ imder the power of 
death. If, therefore, it be the law which gives sin its reahty 
and strength, and if sin gives death its sting, he who satisfies 
the law destroys the strength of sin, and consequently the 
sting of death. It is thus that Christ deprives death of all 
power to injure his people. It is for them disarmed and ren- 
dered as harmless as an infent. 2. But Christ not only gives 
us this victory through his justifying righteousness, but by his 
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iilmiglity power, he new creates the soiil after the image of 
God, aud, what is here principally intended, he repairs all the 
evils which death Lad inflicted. He restores us to that state, 
and even to more than that state, from which sin had cast us 
down. He rescues our bodies from the grave, and fashions 
them, like unto his glorious hody, even by that power whereby 
he is able to subdue all things unto himseli; Phil. 3, 21. Had 
it not been for Christ, death would have reined for ever over 
our fe,llen race ; but thanks be to God, Christ hath given us 
the victory ; so that the believer may even now say, deatli, 
where is thy sting ? O grave, where is thy victory ? 

58. Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stead- 
fast, unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not in 
vain in the Lord. 

Such being the truth and importance of the doctrine of 
the resurrection. Christians should be firm in their adherence 
to it, not suffering themselves to be moved by the specious 
objections of philosophy fiJaely so called. They should re- 
member that if the dead rfee not, then is Christ not risen ; 
and if Chi-ist be not risen, their faith is vain, and they are yet 
in the power of sin. But as Christ has risen, and as his resur- 
rection illustrates and renders certain that of his people, what 
more natural and proper than that they should abound in the 
work of the Lord, The leorlc of the Lord is either that work 
in which the Lord is engaged, Uie destruction of death by de- 
stroying sin ; or, it is the work which the Lord has given us 
to do, as parents and children, as husbands and wives, as min- 
isters and Chiistians. In this work we should aboimd, i. e. 
be abundant. As Paul says, 2 Cor, 11, 23, "In labours more 
abundant." Forasmuch as ye Jcnow that ymiir labour is not 
in vain in the Lord. This with Paul was more than fsdth ; it 
was knowledge. He knew that labour in the work of the 
Lord would not be m vain. The reward secured for it by the 
grace of God and merit of Christ is pai-ticipation of the glories 
ol' a blessed resurrection. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Troats, 1. Of tlie oollaction to be made for the anlnts ia Jemsalein, vs. 1-9. 
2. Of Timotlij iviid Apollos, wliom tho apostle oommencls to the oonlidenCB 
of the CorinthiimB, -vs. 10-14. 8. The third paragraph contjuna eshorta- 
tians and gieetings, -vs. 1S~30. i. The last pari^raph is the aalntatioa 
writtan with Paul's own hand, vs. 21-2*. 

Goneeming the Collection for the Saints at Jerusalem. 

Foe some reason not now to be certainly ascei-tained, poverty 
prevailed ia Jerusalem among the believers more than in any 
other part of the charch. Almost all tho special exhortations 
to provide for the poor, in Paul's epistles, have primary refer- 
ence to the poor in JerusiJem. He had exhorted the chnrchea 
of Galatia to make a collection for their relief; and then those 
of Macedonia, and he now addresses the Corinthians on the 
subject. It is a very common opinion that the poverty of the 
Christians in Jerusalem arose from the community of goods 
introduced among them at tho beginning ; an error which 
arose from an excess of love over knowledge. In thirty years 
that mistake may have produced its legitimate effects. Per- 
fection in one thing requires perfection in all. Perfect equality 
in goods requires perfect freedom from selfishness andT indo- 
lence. The collection made by the Syrian chnrchea, as record- 
ed in Acts 11, 29, was in consequence of the dearth the Chris- 
tian prophet Agabus warned his brethren was to come on all 
the world. Whatever may have been the cause, the fact is 
certain that the saints in Jerusalem stood in special need of 
the assistance of their richer brethren, Paul, thei'efore, un- 
dervalued and suspected as he was by the Jewish Christians, 
laboured assiduously in their behalf. He exhorts the Corintlii- 
ans to adopt the same ari-angements in reference to this matter, 
which he had established in the churches of Galatia. A con- 
tribution was to be made on the Lord's day every week, pro- 
portioned to their resources, so that the collection might be 
ready when he came, vs. 1.2, Ho would either send it by 
persons whom they mi^ht approve to Jerusalem, orif the sum 
were of sufficient magnitude to make it worth while, he would 
himself accompany then- messengers, vs. 3. 4. He announces 
his pm-pose to visit the Corinthians alter having passed over 
Macedonia, and perhaps to pass the winter with them. His 
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pi-oppects of usefulness in Ephesus would detain him in that 
city until Pentecost, vs. 5-S. 

As to Timothy and ApoJlos be exliorta them to treat the 
former in Bueh a manner that he might he free from fear 
among them, for he was worthy of their confidence, vs, 10. 11. 
Of the latter he saya he had urged him to go to Corinth with 
the other brethren, hut that he was unwillmg to do so then, 
but would go when a suitable occasion offered, vs. 12-14. He 
exhoi-ta them to submission to the household of Stephanas, 
and to every one who was labouring in the good eanse, vs. 15, 
16. He expresses his gratification m seemg the brethren from 
Coiinth, and sends salutations from those around bim to the 
Christians in Achaia, vs. 17-20. The conclusion of the epistle 
was written with bis own hand as an authentification of the 
whole, vs. 21-24. 

1. Now concerning the collection for the saints, sis 
I have given order to the churches of Galatia, even so 
do ye, 

But coi\c&rning the collection which is for the saints. 
What saints were intended was already known to the Corin- 
thians. Instead of for the saints, in Rom. 15,26 we have 
the more definite expre^on, " for the poor of the saints who 
are in Jerasalem," in whose behalf, he tells the Romans, Mace- 
donia and Achaia had made a contribution. The Oreek word 
Xoyia, in the sense of cruXXoy^, collection, ia only found in this 
passage. As J have given orders, i. e. as -I arranged or or- 
dered. This is the language of aatbority. !For although 
these coiitribiitions were voluntary, and were reqtiired to be 
made cheerfully, 2 Cor. 9, 7, yet they were a duty, and there- 
fore both the coOeetion itself, and the mode in which it should 
be acoomphshed, were proper subjects for apostolic direction. 
In the epistle to the Galatians there is no mention of this col- 
lection. It was probably ordered when Paul visited those 
churches. So do ye, i. e. adopt the same plan as to the mode 
of making the collection. What that was, is stated in the 
following verse. 

3. Upon the first (day) of the week let every one 
of you lay by him in store, as (God) hath \ 
liiin, that there be no gE^therings when I eome. 
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Tho collection was to be made every Lord's day ; every 
one M'aa to contribute ; and tho contributions were to bo in 
proportion to the means of the giver. These ai-e the three 
pi-inciples which the apostle had established among the 
churohea of Galatia, and which he urged the Corinthians to 
adopt. Upon the first day of the week, literally, vpon one of 
..the Sabbath, according to the Jewish method of designating 
the days of the week. The Hebrew word, sabbath ^est), la 
used not only in the singular, but also in the plural form, both 
for the seventh day, and for the whole week, Lidce 18, 13, 
That the first day of the week was, by divine appointment, 
made the sacred dayfor Christians, maybe inferred, 1. From 
the distinction put upon that day by our Lord himself, John 
20, 19, 26. 2. From the greatness of the event which its ob- 
Bervanee was intended to commemorate. The eanctification 
of the seventh day of the week was intended to keep in mind 
the great truth of the creation of the world, on which the 
whole system of revealed religion was founded j and as Chris- 
tianity IS founded on the resurrection of Christ, the day on 
which Chiist rose became for that reason the Christian Sab- 
bath, 3. From its being called by the apostle John the Lord's 
day, i, e. the day set apart for the service of the Lord, Rev, 1, 
10. 4. From the evidence that it was from the beginning the 
day on which Ohi-istians assembled for worship. Acta 20, 7. 
6. From the unifoiTa practice of the whole church, which 
practice, having the dear evidence of apostolic sanction, ia 
authoritative, 

Ikt every one of you. It was an important feature of these 
apostolic aiTangements, that the contributions were not to be 
confined to any one class of the people. The same amount 
might perhaps have been raised from the rich few. But this 
would not have answered one important end which the apostle 
had in view. It was the rehgio.us effect which these gifts 
were to produce in promoting Christian fellowship, in evincing 
the truth and power of the gospel, and in calling forth grati- 
tude and priuse to God, even more than the relief of the tem- 
poral necessities of the poor, that Paiil desired to see accom- 
plished, 2 Cor. 9, 12-14. Eveiy one was to lay by himself, 
i. e. most modem commentators say, at home, ■n-ap lavr^. Com- 
pare trpoi iavTov, in Luke 24, 12 ; see also John 20, 10. The 
direction then is that every one should, on the first day of the 
week, lay aside at home whatever he was able to give, thus 
treasuring up his contribution. To this intei-pretation it may 
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be objected tbat tlie ■whole expression is thus obacure and 
awkward. 'Let every one at home place, treasuring up ^'hat 
he has to give.' The words do not mean to lay by at home, 
b«t to lay by himself. The direction ia notliing more definite 
than, let him place by himself, i. e. let him take to himself 
what he means to give. What he was to do with it, or where 
he was to deposit it, is not expressed. The word SriawpiCi^ 
means putting into the treasury, or hoa/rding wp, and is per- 
fectly consistent with the assumption that the place of deposit 
was sora.e common ti'easury, and not every man's own house. 
2. If Paul directed this money to be laid up at home, why 
was the first day of the week selected? It ia evident that the 
first day must have offered some special facifity for doing 
what is here enjoined. The only reason that can be assigned 
for requiring the thing to be done on the first day of the week, 
is, that on that day the Christians were accustomed to meet, 
and what each one had laid aside from his weekly gains conld 
be treasured up, i. e. put into the common treasury of the 
church, 3. The end which the apostle desired to accomplish 
oouldnot otherwise have been effected. He wished that thea-e 
might be no collections when he came. But if every man had 
his money laid by at home, the collection would be still to be 
made. The probability is, therefore, Paul intended to direct 
the Corinthians to make a collection every Lord's day for the 
poor, when they met for worship, As God hath prospered 
him ; literally, whatever has gone well with him. He was to 
lay aside what by his success in business be was able to give. 
This is another principle which the apostle would have Chris- 
tians to act upon. Their contributioa should be in proportion 
to their means, 

3. And when I come, whomsoever ye shall approve 
by (your) letters, them will I send to bring your liber- 
ality unto Jerusalem, 

Paul was not to receive the money himself. It was to be 
given to men selected and approved by the Corinthians, whom 
Paul promised to send, fumisned with letters from himself^ to 
Jerusalem. The words Si' hntrraXStv, with letters, are not to be 
connected with what precedes, " approved by your letters," 
but with what follows, "I will send with letters." Otherwise 
there would have been no need of Paul's sending them, i, e, 
the persons approved by the Coi-inthians. The people were 
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to collect the money ; it was to be committed to men of their 
own selection ; hut Paul, as the author of the collection, -waa 
to Bend it to Jerusalem. If the apoatle deemed it ■wise to 
place himself above snapicioDj and to avoid giving even the 
most maUcious the opportunity of calling his integrity in ques- 
tion, aa is intimated here, and expressly stated in '2 Cor. 8, 19. 
20, it must be wiae for other men and ministers to act Vith 
equal caution. If csJled to disburse the money of others or 
of the church, let that money, if possible, be in Bomo other 
custody than their own, that otherB may know what is done 
with it. Thus at least Paul acted. 

4. And if it be meet that I go also, tliey shall go 
with me. 

Ami if it is deserving of my going ; that is, if the collec- 
tion be of an amount to make it proper for me also to go with 
it to Jerusalem, youi- messengers sh^l go with me. According 
to Acts 19, 21, Paul purposed, after visiting Macedonia and 
Achaia, to go to Jerusalem. But whether he would go at the 
time the contribution of the Corinthians was sent, depended 
on its amount. He would not modify hia plans for the sake 
of having chai-ge of the distiibution of an inconsiderable 



5. Now I wiU. come unto yon, when I shall pass 
through Macedonia : for I do pass through Macedonia, 
It appears fi'om 2 Cor. 1, 15. 16, that Paul's original plan 
was to go directly from Ephesus to Coiinth, and from there 
into Macedonia, and then back again to Coi-inth, and thence 
to Jerusalem, He now informs them that he would go to 
Macedonia before going to Corinth. So eager were the false 
teachers in Corinth to find gi-ounds of complaint against hjm, 
that they made this change of plan a grievous offence, and a 
proof that he was not to be depended upon either as to his 
purposes or Lis doctrine. This is apparent from the vindica- 
tion of himself in the second Epistle. For I do pass through 
Macedonia/ not, I am passing/ the present tense expresses 
the purpose of the apostle as settled, Tlie mistake as to the 
force of the tense here, probably led transcribers to date this 
— htle ii'om Philippi; whereaa, it is clear from v. 8, that it 
from Ephesus. 
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6. And it may be that I will abide, yea, and winter 
with you, that ye may bring me on my journey whither- 
soever I go. 

'J pass tUrougli Macedonia, tut I will abide with you.' 
His visit to the former was to be transient, to the latter pro- 
longed. In the second Epistle he speaks of himself as in Mace- 
donia, and in Acts 20, 2. 3, we find that he leit Ephesus after 
the uproar in that city and went to Macedonia, and thence to 
Greece, where he abode three months. The plan here sketched 
was therefore executed. He wonld remain with them for the 
winter, he saya, in order that they might help him forward on 
his journey, i. e. attend him on his way, which was the cus- 
tomary maxk of respect. Paul wished to receive this courtesy 
from the Corinthians rather than from others, as his affection 
for them, notwithstanding the trouble and anxiety they occa- 
sioned him was, as is evident from his second Epistlo, pecu- 
liarly strong. 

7. Por I wdl not see you now by the way ; but I 
trust to tarry a while with you, if the Lord permit. 

By some apn, now, is connected with A&jo, Iwill. 'I do 
not now wisb, aa I formerly intended.' Its natui-al connec- 
tion is with iSeif, to see. ' I do not wish to see you now in 
passing.' ".Btiil hope;" instead ofSe, Jw!, the older MSS. 
read yap ; "/or I hope to tarry with you," It seems that the 
intelligence wbich Paul received in Ephestis concerning tlie 
disordei-s in Corinth, determined him to write them this let- 
ter, instead of making them a passing visit, and to defer his 
visit for some months in order mat his letter might have time 
to produce its effect. The same reason determined him, when 
he did go to Coi-inth, to remain there some time, that he might 
correct the abuses which had apiimg up in his absence. The 
second Epistle shows how anxious he was about the efiect of 
this letter, and how oveijoyed he was when Titus brought him 
the intelligence that it had brought the people to repentance. 
If the Lord permit, (iin.TpiTrj}),oT, 'li'theLordshall have permit- 
ted' (iiriTptilni). The latter reading is adopted by tlie later 
editors. The JOord is Christ, whom Paul recognized as order 
ing alt events, and whose guidance he sought and always sub 
mitted to. 
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8. 9. But I will taiTy at Ephesus until Pentecost. 
For a great door and effectual is opened unto me, and 
(there are) many adversaries. 

There were two reasons, therefore, for hia remaining at 
Ephesus, hia abundant opportuiiitiea of ttaefulness, and the ne- 
cessity of withstanding the adversaries of the gospel. Paul's 
plan was to spend the spring at Ephesua, the summer in Mace- 
donia, and the winter in Corinth. The Pentecost of the fol- 
lowing year he spent iii Jerusalem. He could not leave Ephe- 
sas soon, for, he saya, a great and effeoMal door is opened to 
me. A door is a way of entrance, and figuratively an oppor- 
tunity of entering into the possession of the convictions and 
hearts of men, A great door was opened to the apostle, he 
had a wide field of usefulness. The epithet effectuai does not 
agree mth the figure, but the'meaning is plain — ^the opportu- 
mties were anoh as could be turned to good effect. And there 
are many adversaries. The opponents of the gospe! varied 
very much in character in different places. Those m Ephesus 
were principally men interested in the worship of Diana. The 
pressure of the heathen seems to have driven the Jews and 
Christians to make common cause, Acta 19, 22. Whereas, in 
Coiinth, Paul's most bitter opponents were JudEuzers, The 
presence of sach violent adversaries rendered the personal 
support of the apostle more necessary to the diurch. 

10. Now if Timotheus come, see that he may be 
with you without fear ; for he worketh the work of the 
Lord, as I also (do.) 

In Acta 19, 22, we read that Paul " sent into Macedonia 
two of those who ministered to him, Timotheus and Erastus ; 
but he himstelf stayed in Asia for a season." Timothy, there- 
fore, at this time, was travelling through Macedonia, and ex- 
pected to reach Corinth, whither the apostle had sent him ; 
see 4, 17. Besides tliis minion of Timothy, there was anoth- 
er some time later, consisting of Titus and other brethi-en, who 
wei'e sent to learn the effect produced by this letter ; and 
whose return the apostle so anxiously awaited, 2 Cor. 3, 
12. 13. Paul requests the Corinthians ao to receive Timo- 
thy that he might be there without fear. It was not fear of 
personal violence, but the fear of not being regarded witli 
respect and confidence. The reason by whidi he enforces hia 
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t shoiv-s the nature of the evil utich he apprehended, 
for he worh&th the leovk of the Lord. If they would recog- 
nize this, Timothy would be satisfied. The worJe of the Lord, 
as in 15, 68, may mean either that work in which the Lord 
himself la engaged ; or that -which he has prescribed. As I 
also do. A comprehensiTe commendation, Timothy preached 
the same gospel that Paul preached ; and with like assidnity 
and fidelity. 

11. Let no man therefore despise him: but con- 
duct him forth in peace, that he may come unto me ; 
for I look for him with the brethren. 

77ierefore, 1. e. because he works the work of the Lord, 
he is entitled to respect, and ought not to be despised. Per- 
haps it was Timothy's youth that made the apostle specially 
solicitous on this account, 1 Tim. 4, 12. But conduct Mm 
forth in peace/ i. e. attend him on his journey in a fiiendly 
manner. That he may come to me. It was not Paul's wish 
that Timothy should remain in Corinth ; but after having exe- 
cuted his commission, 4, 17, he was to return to the apostle. 
He did thus return, and was with Paul when he wi^ote the 
second Epistle, 2 Cor. 1, 1. lea^ect him with the hreth-en, 
i. e. the brethren whom Paul had appointed as Timothy's trav- 
elling companions. It is rare in the New Testament that we 
read of any one going on a missionaiy tour alome. 

13. As touching (our), brother Apollos, I gi-eatly 
desired him to come unto you with the brethren : but 
his will was not at all to come at this time ; but he 
wiU come when he shall have convenient time. 

Either the Corinthians, among whom Apollos had already 
laboured, had requested Paul to send him to them again ; or 
for some other reason, the apostle earnestly -wished that he 
would accompany the brethren from Corinth, who were to 
cai-iy this epistle back with them ; see t. 17. It appears from 
this verse tiat Apollos was not imder Paul's authority. No 
reason is given for his declining to go to Corinth but that he 
was not willing. Why he was not willing is matter of conjeo- 
tnre. Many suppose it was because his name had been mixed 
'ip with the pai-ty sti-ifes which disturbed the church there, 
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1, 12. I greatly desired Mm ; or, I often exhorted him, that 
he would eome, &c. lya does not here mean, in order that, 
but indicates the purport of the request. 

13. 14. Watcli ye, stand fast in the faitli, quit yon 
like men, be strong. Let all your things be done with 
charity. 

These coneise exhortations form a fitting cloae to the 
epistie ; each being adapted to the peenliar oircumstancea of 
the Ooi-intliiana, though of oouree apphcahle to all Christians 
in theii' conflicts with the world. 1. Ha exhorta them to 
watch, i. e. to be wakeful, constantly on the alert, that theii- 
Bpiritnal enemies might not g^ advantage over them before 
they ivere aware of their danger. 2. Beset as they were with 
false teachers, who handled deoeitfuUy the word of God, 2 Cor. 
4, 2, he exhorts them to standfast in the faith. Do not con- 
sider every point of doctrine an open question. Matters of 
feith, doctrines for which you have a clear revelation of God, 
Buch for example as the doctrine of the resurrection, are to be 
considered settled, and, as among Ohriefians, no longer mat- 
ters of dispute. There are docti-mes embraced in the creeds 
of all orthodox churches, so dearly taught in Scripture, that 
it is not only useless, bnt hurtful, to be always calling them 
into question, 3. Quit you like men. The circumstances of 
the Coi-intliians called for great courage. They had to with- 
stand the contempt of the ifoaMied, and the pei-secutions of the 
powerful. 4. Se strong. Not only courage, but strength, 
was needed to withstand their enemies, and to bear- up under 
the tiials which were to come upon them. 5. Ziet aU yov» 
affairs he conducted in love, i. e. let love prevail, m your hearts, 
in your &milies, in your assemblies. The preceding parts of 
the epistle show how much need there was for this exhorta- 
tion ; as the church was rent with factions, and even the Lord's 
supper, every where else a feast of love, had become in Corinth 
a fountain of bitterness, 

15. 16. I beseech you, brethren, [ye know the house 
of Stephanas, that it is the first-fmits of Achaia, and 
(tliat) they have addicted themselves to the ministry of 
the saints,] that ye submit yourselves unto such, and to 
every one that helpeth with (us,) and laboureth. 
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Tlio family of Stephanas was the first family in Achaia tliat 
embraced the gospel. In Rom, 16, 5, Epeiietus, aecording 
to the common text, is said to have been the first fruits ot 
Achaia; but there the true reading y&Aaia; ao that there is 
no confiiet between the two passages. Of the family of Ste- 
phanas it ia said, that they adaictea themselves to the minister- 
ing of the saints, i, e, devoted themselves to the service of 
believers. The expression does not necessarily involve the 
idea of any official service. The exhortation is, that ye also 
submit yourselves to such. ' As they serve yaxi,, do you serve 
them.' Kotliing is more natural than submission to the good. 
And to every one that helpeth with (Rueh), and labouretA. This 
may mean, submit yourselves to every one who co-operates with 
such persons ; i. e. to all who in like manner are addicted to 
the service of believers. Those who serve, should be served. 

17, I am glad of the coming of Stephanas and 
Forttmatus and Achaicus : for that which was lacking 
on your part they have supplied. 

These were members of the chm-ch in Corinth, who visited 
EphesuH probably for the express pui-pose of seeing the apos- 
tle, and of consulting him on the condition of the church. 
They were probably the bearers of the letter from the Corin- 
thhrns to Paul, to which he aUudes in 7, 1. The reason why 
he rejoiced in their presence was, that they supplied what was 
lacking on the part of tJie Corinthians ; or rather, the want 
of you (to hjih'ipav {ioTipyiii.a ; vjiJTipov being objective, as in 
16, 81,) The presence of these brethren made up to the apos- 
tle, in a measure, the absence of the Corinthians. Another 
explanation is, ' they have done what you failed to do,' i. e, in- 
formed me of the trae state ofthings in Corinth. The former 
view of the meaning is the common one, and is more in keep- 
uig with the tone of the passage, which is affectionate and 
conciliatory. Tliis too is confirmed by what follows. 

18, Por they have refreshed my spirit and youi's : 
therefore acknowledge ye them that are such. 

JFbr, i. e. They have supplied your place, for theii' presence 
has had tlie same effect as would have followed from our being 
together. It has refreshed me, and it has had a oorrespondiag 
efl:ect on you. ' To them,' as Meyer and others explain it, 
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* you owe wbatever in my letter serves to refresh you.' Others 
think that the apostle refers to the effect of the return of these 
brethren to Corinth, and the assurances they would cany with 
them of the apostle's love. Or, Paul may mean, that what re- 
freshed him, must also gratify them. They would rejoice in 
his joy. However understood, it ia one of the examples of 
ui'banity with which this apostle's wiitings abound. There- 
fore acJenowledge them that are such, i. e. recognize and a 
predate them ji 



19. The chiirclies of Asia salute yo«, Aquila and 
Priscitla salute you much in the Lord, with the church 
that is in their house. 

Asia here means proconsular Asia, of which Ephesus was 
the capita], and which iaoluded the seven apocalyptic churches. 
To salute, in a general sense, is to wish safety to; in a Chris- 
tian sense, it is to wish salvation to any one. This was in- 
cluded in the Hebrew formula of saluta.tion, " Peace be with 
you," which passed into the service of Christians. To salute 
any one in the Xord, is to salute him as a Christian and in a 
OhiTstian manner. It is to salute him because he is in the 
Lord, and in a way acceptable to the Lord. Aquila and 
Priscilla, when driven from Rome, as mentioned in Acts 18, 2, 
settled in Corinth. They accompanied the apostle to Ephesus, 
and remtuned there. Acts 18, 18. ITie church which is in 
their hotcse, i.e. the company of Christians which meet in their 
house. As the same expression ia used Rom. 16, 5, in connec- 
tion with their names, it is probable that both at Rome and 
Ephesus, they opened their house as a regular place of m.eet- 
ing for Christians. Their occupation as tent-m^ers probably 
1 spacious apartments, suited for the purpose of such 



30. AH the brethren greet yon. Greet ye one 
another with a holy kiss. 

As aU the itrelhren in this verae are distinguished from the 
church in the house of Aquila and PriscUla, mentioned in t. 
19, it may be inferred that only a portion, and probably a small 
portion of the Christians of Eph^ns were accustomed to meet 
m that place. The apostle exhorts them to greet one another 
with a holy Mas, Rora, 16, 16, 2 Con 13, 12. 1 Thees. 5, 20, 
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This was the conTentional token of Christian affection. In the 
East the kias was a sign either of friendship among equals, or 
of reverence and submission on the part of an inierior. The 
people kissed the images of their gods, and the hands of 
princes. In the early church, the custom was for Christiana 
■when they met to kiss ; and in their assemblies, especially after 
the Lord's su™er, this token of Christian brothemood was in- 
terchanged. Paul seems here to request, that when his letter 
was pubJicly read, the members of the chm-ch would give to 
each other this pledge of mutual forgiveness and love. 



21. The salutation of (me) Paul with mine own 
hand. 

As Paul commonly wrote by an amanuensis, he was accus- 
tomed to write with his own hand the concluding sentences 
of his epistle &s an authentication of them, Col, 4, 18. 2 Thess. 
3, IT. He remarks in Gal. 6, 11, on his having written that 
epistle with his own hand as something unusu^, and as indi- 
cating a peculiar stress of feeling. 

23. If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let 
him be Anathema. Maran atha. 

This and what follows is what Paul himself wrote. They 
are words which need no explanation. They caiTy with them 
their awM import to every heart, i)^ ant/ man love not our 
Lord Jesus Christ. If our Lord be " God over all and blessed 
for ever," want of love to him is the violation of our whole 
duty. If he he not only truly God, but God manifested in the 
flesh for our salvation ; if he unites in himself all divine and all 
human excellence; if he has so loved ns as to unite our nature 
to his own, and to humble himself and become obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross, that we might not perish, 
but have everlasting life ; then our own hearts must assent to 
the justness of the malediotion pronounced even against onr- 
selves, if we do not love him. We must feel that in that case 
we deserve to be anathema. Nay, we thereby are a thing 
accursed ; we are an object of execration and loathing to aU 
holy beings by the same necessity that holiness is opposed to 
sin. Maran atha are two Aramtean words signLfying " The 
Lord," or " our I^ird comes." It is a solemn warning. The 
Ijord, whom men refuse to recognize and love, is about to 
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como ia tlie glory of his Father and witli all liis holy angels, 
to take vengeance on those who know not God, and who obey 
not the gosijel. So deeply were the apostles impressed with 
the divinity of Christ, so fully were they convinced that Jesus 
was God manifest in the flesh, that the refusal or inability to 
recognize him as such, seemed to theni a mark of reprobation. 
If this truth be hid, Ihcy say, it is hid to them that are lost, 
2 Cor. 4, 8-6. 

23. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ (be) with 
you. 

As to bo anathema from Chi-ist, to be the subject of liia 
curse, is everlasting perdition ; so his favour is eternal life. 
" May his love be with you," is a prayer for all good. 

34. My love (be) with you all in Clirist Jesus. 
Amen. 

" My love in Christ " is my Christian love. Paul in con- 
clusion assures them all, all the believers in Corinth, even 
those whom he had been called nison to reprove, of hia sincere 
love. 
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